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Art. I.—Don Quixote. 


1. El Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quixote de la Mancha. Com- 
puesta por MIGUELDE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. La Academia 
Real de Espaiia. Madrid. 


2. Vida de Miguel Cervantes Saavedra. Por D. Martin 
FERNANDEZ DE NAVARETTE.* Madrid. ; 


HERE have recently been published two new editions of 
“Don Quixote,” of the class styled “sumptuous.” One is a 
reprint of one of the worst translations in the English language, 
and the other is in Spanish. The first is illustrated by M. Gustave 
Doré, who, if anything, understands his author even less than 
the translator ; and the second, we are informed, was printed in 
the same Manchegan prison where Cervantes was once con- 
fined, and which was, in truth, the cradle of his immortal ro- 
mance. These are the two latest editions of the great Don, but 
we do not think they will add anything to his fame. 

“ Don Quixote” is the world’s pantomime. Children laugh at 
it, and clap their hands; young men and maidens find in it 
their best and happiest thoughts, the expression of their purest 
feelings, while, at the same time, their dreams and high vaunting 
ambitions are turned into the greatest fun. Old men renew 
their childhood in it, and call to mind the days when they, 





* Translated into English by “ Thomas Roscoe, Esq.,” and published by 
Tegeg as an original aut. There are not six lines of original matter in the 
whole book, except the headings of the various chapters. 
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too, were young, and had their dreams, and they now see, in the 
pages of the very same book, that the ridicule cast upon them 
was only too well deserved; not indeed for the fire which 
as young men they threw into the working of their schemes, not 
for the overbearing enthusiasm which for a time burnt up 
all selfishness in their natures, but for their blindness to 
common things, and the preference they had for flights of 
faith, or fancy, over common sense. A real Christmas 
pantomime, and full of Christmas charity and brotherly kind- 
ness. The laughter which rings through it is a laughter which 
mellows, as well as brightens, the heart. The situations and 
transformations are very startling. But there are no stage 
tricks, no sleight-of-hand. You see them with your own eyes, 
and you laugh and cheer without being deceived. No clown 
and slippered pantaloon with spectacles on nose, harlequin and 
columbine, ever presided at such matchless sport, or produced 
such rapidly changing scenes. And such scenes! ll natural, 
for the most part gay, many fragrant with the breath of 
lowly ftlowers—others stately as wisdom; and not one inten- 
tionally impure or unholy thought among them all. 

We might carry that figure of the pantomime still further. 
It is full of sly hits and asides, not only on the fleeting topics of 
the time, but on the gravest subjects of all time. If it differs 
from the pantomimes of our day, it is that there is no doggrel in 
it, no stupidity, no vulgarity. Great as the distortions are, and 
frightful, even to fascination, some of the masks, yet they are all 
of nature’s own workmanship. Its author was a poet whose 
very prose is music ; and, as there never was a poet whose heart 
was not touched with God’s love—or how should he see God’s 
truth ?—so Cervantes wrote this pantomime, as we have called it, 
out of a heart full of gentleness and goodness; and therefore 
not only is it 

“ Rich in fit epithets, 
Blessed in the lovely marriage of pure words,” 


but there is not a scene all through it which is not clothed with 
nature’s own raiment. 

It has been said that the “Don Quixote” is streaked with 
indelicacy, and some illiterate persons have ventured upon com- 
paring “ Don Quixote” with “Gil Blas,” and say that the one 
is as unchaste as the other. This may be M. Doré’s notion, for 
aught we know, but it is not the verdict of any of the wise and 
learned men, or the pure-minded gracious women, of all coun- 
tries, who have read them both. 

We do remember that a similar charge was brought against 
our own great poet in a Review, which, though with little 
elegance, yet with a certain force, states the case exactly: 
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“Thousands of unhappy spirits, and thousands yet to increase 
their number, will everlastingly look back, with unutterable 
anguish, on the nights and days in which the plays of Shak- 
speare ministered to their guilty delight.”* To charge Don 
Quixote with uncleanness, is about as sapient as it would be to 
charge him with cowardice; and there is as true a resemblance 
between the Knight of the Rueful Visage and the Scamp of 
Santillana, as between a smart French valet of loose principles 
and one of nature’s gentlemen. 

We do not say that there are no scenes in the “ Don Quixote ” 
which we could have wished omitted. But how omitted? Just 
as we may wish love had never been debased, woman had never 
fallen, and man had never proved disloyal. But, as Coleridge 
says of the same charge brought against Shakspeare, “All the 
characters are strong; he keeps at all times in the high road of 
life, he has no innocent adulteries, no virtuous vice; he never 
renders that amiable which religion and reason alike teach us 
to detest, or clothes impurity in the garb of virtue. If now and 
then he occasionally disgusts a conventional sense of delicacy, he 
never injures the mind. Vicé does not walk in twilight, or lurk 
in secret places.” Besides, these offences against a decency 
reared rather in Wardian cases than in the fresh air, are not 
committed wantonly, but for the sake of merriment. What he 
says is always such as to raise a gust of laughter that would, as 
it were, blow away all impure ideas, if it did not excite an 
abhorrence for them. 

But the fact is, no work has ever been so badly “done into 
English,” or so cruelly and even wilfully defaced, as that of this 
most upright gentleman. Our first translation—which was 
Shelton’s—was not from the origina] Spanish, but from an Italian 
edition, greatly corrupted ; and though Shelton’s work will ever 
be valued for its quaintness, yet it is quite untrustworthy as re- 
presenting the singular beauty of the great original. This trans- 
lation had the singular ill-luck to be followed by the “ Pleasant 
Notes upon Don Quixote,” by Sir Edmund Gayton, which are 
in many cases gross and stupid, and throw no true light upon the 
work, Then came the “Troublesome and Hard Adventures in 
Love,” in 1651; the Paraphrase of Phillips in 1687; “The 
Diverting Works of the Famous Miguel de Cervantes, translated 
by Ned Ward,” in 1709 ; and several others of minor importance, 
except that they were made to suit a very low and corrupt taste 
and had to be sold in the dark. But Smollett is decidedly the 
most to blame for whatever charges of indelicacy have been 
brought against our “divine madman.” He had just before 





* The Eclectic, quoted in the Qucrter'y Revi, vol. viii. p. ra 
x 
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translated “Gil Blas” into English, and using a corrupted French 
edition succeeded in importing intothe “Don Quixote” the unchaste 
spirit which runs through Le Sage’s book. And this stain ought 
never to have been cast upon us; we who were the first, even 
before Spain herself, to give to the world the best and 
most perfect edition of “Don Quixote” in Spanish, which 
up to 1777 had existed. “Twice as long as it took 
Jacob to serve for Rachel” did it take the Rev. Dr. 
Bowle to collate and edit this most admirable edition. 
Still, Tonson’s edition of 1756, translated by Jarvis and others, 
was an exception to all the rest, being not only the work of 
several scholars, but produced direct from the original. It was, 
however, a costly book, and far beyond the reach of the reading 
aor Smollett, no doubt, was the first popular translator into 

nglish, and upon him we must fasten the charge of having done 
the “ Don Quixote” the greatest damage in public estimation. The 
translation of Motteux is good, but in many passages only a 
paraphrase from the French, and is chiefly valuable for the 
learned notes it contains by Lockhart. Great improvements have 
since taken place, and Jarvis, as recently revised, is very good, 
though there is still much room for mending. It would have 
been happy if all his translators had looked upon their vocation 
in the same spirit as that in which Cervantes estimated his, in 
the well-known passage: 


“*My history, perhaps, may need a commentary to make it intel- 
ligible ¢’ ‘ Not at all,’ replied Samson, ‘for it is so plain, so easily 
understood, that children fondle it, the youth read it, men understand 
it, and the old folk praise it: in short, it is so winnowed, so conned, 
and so well known by all sorts of people, that no sooner is a hungry 
hack seen than all exclaim, “ Yonder goes Rozinante.” But none are 
so given to reading it as your pages. In every nobleman’s ante- 
chamber you will be sure to find a “ Don Quixote.”’ If one lays it down, 
another takes it up; one asks for it, another snatches it, in fine, this 
history is the most pleasant and the least hurtful amusement that has 
ever been seen, for it contains not a single impure word, nor a single 
thought that is not thoroughly catholic.’ * ‘To write otherwise of 
me,’ replied Don Quixote, ‘had not been to write truths, but lies ; 
and historians who lie deserve to be burnt like coiners of base money. 
d But it appears to me, Seiior Bachelor, that to write books, 
whether of history or other kinds, much knowledge is required, as 
well as a mature mind; and wit and humour belong only to great 
geniuses. In comedy, no character requires. so much ingenuity as 
the clown, for he must not in reality be what he appears tobe. History 
is a thing sacred, for truth is essential to it, and where truth is, there 
is God Himself. But some imagine that books are as easily produced 
as pancakes.’ + 





* Muy catolica is also a phrase meaning healthy. 
T Part II. chap. 3. 
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Cervantes also knew how much his chief work would suffer 
from translations; though happily he never knew to what an 
extent he was to suffer at the hands of English translators. “It 
appears to me that a translation from one language to another, 
excepting the noblest of languages, Greek and Latin, is like look- 
ing at a piece of tapestry from the back—the figures are seen 
indeed, but through a maze of threads which obscures them, and 
not in the form and colours they are worked in front.”* 

To select asingle extract from the “Don Quixote,” which should 
serve as a sample for the whole, would entail upon any one the 
same difficulty and perplexity as the Don himself encountered 
when seeking an appropriate name for his horse, his mistress, and 
himself. We will take the first that comes. It is from the 58th 
chapter. Knight and Squire were on their way to Barcelona, 
when they meet with what Sancho looked upon as a happy omen, 
and he exclaimed— 


“Truly, O master mine! if what has happened to us to-day may 
be called an adventure, it has been one of the sweetest and pleasantest 
that has befallen us in the whole discourse of our travels. We have 
come out of it without cudgels or surprises» We have neither put 
hands to our swords, nor beaten the earth with our bodies, nor are we 
famished of hunger, and blessed be God I have lived to see all this 
with my own eyes.’ 

“Thou sayest well,’ replied Don Quixote, ‘but I would have thee 
know that all seasons are not the same, nor run they with the same 
chances ; and these, which the vulgar commonly call omens, have no 
foundation whatever in reason, and will be looked upon by the wise 
only as happy incidents. Your omen-monger rises early in the morn- 
ing, leaves his house, and meets a friar of the order of the blessed 
Francisco, and as if he had encountered a dragon, hurries back, and 
returns to his house. Another dotard spills the salt on the table, and 
his heart at once overflows with melancholy, as if nature designed to 
magnify such trifles into signs of coming events. A wise and Christian 
man will not pry too closely into what Heaven is pleased to do. 
Scipio, as he arrived in Africa, stumbled as he leaped on shore; his 
soldiers took it for an evil omen, but he embraced the ground and said, 
‘‘ Africa, thou canst not escape me, for I hold thee in my grasp.” ’ 


* * * * * 


“*T was amazed, Seiior,’ said Sancho, changing the subject, ‘ at the 
Duchess’s maid, Altisidora; bravely must she have been pierced and 
crossed by him whom they call Love, who they say is a blind little 
fellow ; and with all his short-sightedness, or rather no-sightedness, 
only put a heart before him—no matter how small—and he will send 
his arrows through it, as if it were a target. I have heard it also said 
that maiden bashfulness and modesty serve to blunt and turn aside 
those deadly darts, but in this Altisidora they seem to be rather 
whetted than blunted.’ 


* “ Don Quixote,” Part II. c. 62. 
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**¢ Observe, Sancho,’ said Don Quixote, ‘love is not only no re- 
specter of persons, it bursts all bonds of reason in its course ; it is 
like death, who strikes alike kings in their high palaces and shepherds in 
their lowliest huts, and when he takes entire possession of a soul the 
first thing he does is to rob it of all fear and all shame: it was thus 
that Altisidora made a declaration of her desires, which begot in me 
confusion of face rather than pity.’ 

“* What brutal cruelty!’ exclaimed Sancho. ‘O monstrous ingra- 
titude! For myself I can only say that the least loving word from 
her would have made me her slave at once. Hideputa! O what a 
marble heart, what bowels of brass, and what a soul of flint! But 1 
ean’t think what this maiden could see in your worship that so en- 
slaved her; what manners, what spirit, what grace, what looks— 
what any of these, or all of them put together—made her fall in love 
with you? For, by my troth, many times I have stopt to look at 
your worship, and from the tip of your toe to the end of the longest 
hair of your head, I see nothing but what is more likely to scare one 
than to make one fall in love; and having heard it said that beauty 
plays the chief part in love, and your worship having absolutely none, 
I cannot see how the poor thing was smitten.’ 

“*¢ Attend, Sancho,’ answered Don Quixote; ‘there are two kinds of 
beauty—one of the soul-and one of the body: that of the soul illumi- 
nates all, and shows itself in the mind, in modesty, in good conduct, 
in the liberality and goodness of breeding ; and all these parts may be 
found in a man of no outward attractions; and when this beauty 
captivates, and not that of the body, it produces a love superior and 
intense. I know, Sancho, that I am not handsome, but I also know 
that I am not deformed ; and it is enough for a man to be well loved, 
if he be not a monster, should he possess those gifts of the soul I have 
described to thee.’ 

“ Whilst thus conversing they entered a grove by the wayside, 
when, suddenly and unexpectedly, Don Quixote found himself entangled 
in some nets of green threads which were stretched from tree to tree, 
and, without imagining what they could possibly be, said to Sancho, 
‘It appears to me, Sancho, that these nets promise us one of the 
newest and strangest adventures we have yet had. May I die, if it is 
not those enchanters trying to ensnare me and stop my way, in revenge 
for my coldness towards Altisidora. But I tell them that though 
these nets which seem to be of green thread, were made of adamantine 
chains, or stronger than that in which the jealous god of smiths 
ensnared Venus and Mars, I would burst them asunder as if they were 
only rushes of the marsh or ravelings of rags.’ As he was about to 
break through them, there came from among the trees two most lovely 
shepherdesses—at least they were dressed as shepherdesses, except 
that their tunics were of the finest brocade and gold tabby. Their 
hair, loose and flowing over their shoulders, and bright as the sun, 
was crowned with wreaths of green laurel and purple amaranth en- 
twined. They appeared to be from about fifteen to eighteen. - 

“Sancho was amazed, Don Quixote was struck with wonder at the 
sight, whilst the sun in his course stood still to behold them! The 
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whole four were speechless. The first to speak was one of the two 
damsels, who said to Don Quixote, ‘ Hold, Sir Knight, the nets we 
have stretched in this grove are not to molest you, but are for our 
amusement—do not break them ; and as you may wish to know why 
we have spread them here, and who we are, I shall in a few words 
tell you. In a village, some two leagues from hence, there live many 
persons of wealth and consideration, hidalgos and others, who agreed, 
among their friends and relatives, their sons and wives, their daughters 
and neighbours, to hold an entertainment in this place, which is one 
of the most pleasant in these parts. We have formed a new Arcadia, 
the damsels dress as shepherdesses, the young men as shepherds, and 
we have learnt two eclogues—one by the famous Garcilaso, and the 
other by the most excellent Camoéns, in his own Portuguese, which 
at present we have not represented; we only came yesterday. Our 
tents, which they say are those of the field, are pitched among the 
trees on the margin of a flowing stream, whose waters fertilize these 
meadows. Last night we hung up these nets to catch such gentle 
little birds as our calls might allure to the snare. If you please to be 
our guest, Sefor, you shall be entertained liberally and courteously, 
for here we allow neither care nor melancholy to enter.’ She spoke, 
and was silent. 

“To whom Don Quixote réplied, ‘Truly, most fair lady, Acteon 
was not more lost in wonder when suddenly he beheld Diana in the 
bath, than I am in gazing on your beauty. I applaud the matter of 
your entertainment, and for your invitation I thank you, and if I 
can serve you, command me with the certainty of your being obeyed, 
for my profession is none other than that of good deeds, in the service 
of all mankind, but more especially of the nobility whom you repre- 
sent. And for these nets which perhaps cover but a small space, if they 
embraced the total rotundity of the earth, I would, rather than break 
them, seek new worlds by which to pass; and that you might give 
some credit to this seeming flight of fancy, know that he who pro- 
mises is none other than Don Quixote de la Mancha, if perchance that 
name has reached your ears.’ 

“* Ay! amiga de mi alma,’ she exclaimed to the other shepherdess, 
‘what grand fortune has happened to us? Seest thou this gentleman 
now before us? I tell thee that he is the most valiant, the most 
inamorato, the most courteous, in the world ; if, that is, a history which 
I have read of his exploits does not deceive me. And I will bet that 
this good man who is with him is that Squire Sancho Panza, whose 
pleasantries none can equal.’ 

“<T¢ is true,’ said Sancho, ‘I am that same pleasant person, and 
that same squire your ladyship mentions, and this gentleman is my 
master, the same Don Quixote de la Mancha, printed and historified.’ 

’“*O my friend,’ said the other, ‘entreat him to stay, that our 
fathers and brothers too may have the infinite pleasure of seeing him. 
I also have heard, as thou hast, of his valour and goodness; and, 
above all, that he is the most true and loyal of lovers, and that his 
lady is one Dulcinea del Toboso, to whom all Spain yields the palm for 
her beauty.’ 
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“¢ And with justice, said Don Quixote, ‘unless your own un- 
equalled beauty put it in doubt! But, ladies, seek not to detain me, 
for the duties of my profession leave me no repose in any case.’ 

“ At this moment a brother of one of the shepherdesses, himself 
dressed after the same fashion as a shepherd, joined the four. They 
told him that he who was with them was no less a person than the 
valorous Don Quixote de la Mancha, and the other, Sancho, his squire, 
of whom he had heard in history. The gallant shepherd saluted him, 
and begged that he would go with him to their tents, to which Don 
Quixote, unable to refuse, consented. At that moment the nets were 
drawn, and they enclosed a great number of different little birds, 
which, deceived by the colour of the threads, had been snared in their 
flight. There were assembled on that spot some thirty persons, all 
bravely dressed as shepherds and shepherdesses, who, on the instant, 
recognised Don Quixote and his Squire, whom they received in a 
manner much to their satisfaction, for all had heard of their history. 
They now repaired to their tents, where they found tables set with 
all that was rich, abundant, and clean. They honoured Don Quixote 
with the chief place, and all gazed upon him with pleasure and admi- 
ration. 

“On removing the cloth Don Quixote rose, and ina calm voice 
said, ‘Of the great sins which men commit, some declare pride to be 
the greatest, but I say it is ingratitude—and truly has it been said 
that hell is full of the ungrateful. From that crime [ have ever shrunk, 
ever since I have had the use of reason; and if I am not able to repay 
the good works done to me in other similar good works, I put in their 
stead the desire to do so, and when this suffices not, I publish them 
—for whoever declares publicly the favours he receives would return 
them if he could, and the greater part of those who receive are inferior 
to those who give. Thus it is with God, the great giver of all, whose 
blessings man can never return except in gratitude. So itis with me; 
I thank you for what you have done me, but I cannot respond to you 
in the same way, and I must content myself with doing the little 
which is within the limits of my power. I offer what I am able to 
perform, ‘and what I have in my store—and I say that I will, in the 
middle of the highway which goes to Saragossa, maintain for two whole 
days that these ladies, shepherdesses in disguise, are the most beauti- 
ful and the most gentle in the whole world, with one exception, the 
peerless Dulcinea del Toboso, sole mistress of my heart ; without offence 
be it spoken.’ 

“Sancho, who had been listening with great attention, raised his 
voice aloud and said, ‘Is it possible that there are any in the world 
who will dare to say and to swear, that this master of mine is mad P 
Tell me yourselves, gentlemen shepherds, is there any village priest, 
ever so wise, or be he ever such a scholar, who could speak as m 
master has spoken? Is there any knight errant, whatever be his 
fame for valour, who would offer what my master here has now 
offered ?” 

“ Don Quixote, in choler, and his face on fire, turned on Sancho and 
said, ‘Is it possible, O Sancho! that there is a single person on all this 
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globe that would say thou art not a fool, lined with folly, and bound 
with what malice and knavery I know not? Who gave thee liberty 
to meddle with my affairs, or to inquire if I be wise or foolish? Si- 
lence, and presume not to answer me, but go and saddle Rozinante if 
he be unsaddled, and let us hence, that I may do what I have engaged ; 
for, resting in the justice of my cause, I hold as already vanquished all 
those who shall dare to dispute with me.’ Then, in great haste and 
fury he rose from his chair, leaving the lookers-on amazed, and in 
doubt whether he was mad or not. They did all they could to dis- 
suade him from such a challenge, assuring him that they were con- 
vinced of his gratitude, and that new exploits were unnecessary to 
prove his valour, for sufficient had been recorded in his history. But 
for all that, Don Quixote was not to be moved, and mounting Rozi- 
nante, bracing on his shield, and seizing his lance, he put himself in the 
middle of the highway, not far from the green meadows where they 
were. Sancho followed on his Dapple, with all of that pastoral crowd, 
desirous of seeing what would come of that indomitable and amazing 
resolve. 

“Don Quixote being posted in the middle of the road as we have 
seen, troubled the air with such words as, ‘O! ye pilgrims and pas- 
sengers, knights and squires, whether on foot or mounted, who are 
passing or shall pass, in these two days that are to come, know that 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, knight errant, is here posted, to maintain 
that in the nymphs who inhabit these fields and groves are united all 
the beauty and grace of the world, leaving on one side the mistress of 
my soul, Dulcinea del Toboso. He who maintains the contrary will 
find me here.’ Twice he repeated these words, and twice they were 
in vain repeated. 

“ But the good luck which watched over his affairs, ordained that a 
company of horsemen, many with lances in their hands, should pass 
that way, galloping in a phalanx at full speed. Those who were with 
Don Quixote, as soon as they saw the approach of these, turned their 
backs and left the road, for they knew, ifit happened as they expected, 
there would be some danger. Don Quixote alone, with heart un- 
daunted, remained; and Sancho sheltered himself beneath the haunches 
of Rozinante. The troop of lancers came on, when one of them, in 
advance of the rest, shouted, ‘Out of the way, hombre del diablo, or 
these bulls will tear thee to pieces.’ 

“¢* Ha! Canaille!’ replied Don Quixote, ‘ for me there are no bulls 
worth a straw, even the wildest bred on the banks of the Xarama. 
Confess, brigands, without reserve, that it is true, which I have here 
declared, and if you do not it is me you have to meet in combat.’ 

“There was no time for the horseman to reply, nor for Don Quixote 
to move out of the way if he had wished, before a troop of mad bulls 
and men, with a multitude of herdsmen and others to keep them close, 
who were driving them to a place where the next day they were to be 
baited, rushed over Don Quixote, and over Sancho, over Rozinante and 
the Dapple, bearing them to the earth and rolling them over and 
over. 

“There lay Sancho crushed, Don Quixote’ stunned, Dapple be- 
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cudgelled, and Rozinante in woful case. But at last they all rose, and 
Don Quixote in hot haste, stumbling here and falling there, rushed 
after the herd, exclaiming, ‘ Hold, await me, brigand scum; a single 
knight defies you all without conditions, and who scorns to belong 
to them who say “ Make a silver bridge for a flying enemy.” ’ 

“ But not for this did the hurrying horsemen stop, nor took they 
more notice of his threats than if they had been last year’s clouds. 
Fatigue kept Don Quixote from the pursuit, and vexed more than 
vengeful, he sat down in the road waiting for Sancho, Rozinante, and 
Dapple to come up. On their arrival, master and man remounted, 
and without returning to take leave of the feigned or disguised Arcadia, 
went on their way with somewhat more of shame than satisfaction.” 


Don Quixote did not slay many giants, but he put to death 
the old unnatural romances. He divested Fiction of her gigantic 
form, her tremendous aspect, her frantic manners, and brought 
her clothed anew to the level of common life. This was, if 
not the principal object, the moving cause of Cervantes writing 
the “Don Quixote.” After saying in his preface “It was my 
earnest desire that this offspring of my brain should be as 
beautiful, true, and living as I could make it,” he goes on to 
say,in the 47th chapter, “Those tales of chivalry are very hurt- 
ful to the common weal—they create an idle and false taste— 
they are inconsistent and monstrous—they are bad in style— 
they abound in absurd exploits and lasciviousness—they are bad 
in sentiment, and in short should be banished every Christian 
country.” And Cervantes set himself to that work. But he was 
not the first to call public attention to the pernicious effects of 
a base literature, whose only object was to intoxicate the mind. 
A public opinion had begun to express itself on that sub- 
ject, and but for that public opinion Cervantes had never 
written his famous satire. In 1555, that is, ten years before the 
“Don Quixote” was written, the Cortes presented a petition 
to the Emperor Charles V. on this subject, and it is worth 
reading :— 

“ Moreover, we declare that it is very notorious what mischief has 
been done to young men and maidens and other persons, by the pe- 
rusal of books full of lies and vanities, like Amadis, and works of that 
nature. Since young people from their natural idleness resort to this 
kind of reading, and becoming enamoured of love scenes, feats of arms, 
or other nonsense which they find set forth therein, are led, when 
appropriate circumstances offer, to act much more extravagantly than 
they otherwise would. And many times the daughter, when her 
mother has locked her up safely at home, amuses herself with reading 
these books, which do her more harm than she would have received 
had she gone abroad. All of which redounds not only to the dis- 
honour of individuals, but to the great detriment of conscience, by 
diverting the affections from holy, true, and Christian doctrine, to 
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those wicked sensations by which the wits are completely bewildered. 
To remedy this, we entreat your Majesty that no book treating of 
such matters be henceforth permitted to be read; and that those now 
printed be collected and burnt, and that none be published hereafter 
without special licence. By which measure your Majesty will render 
great service to God as well as to this kingdom.” 


That may be said to have been Cervantes’ commission, and 
he executed it right manfully. As for the interdict of Carolus 
Magnus, it was simply so much royal waste-paper. It had no 
other effect on the Spanish mind than all such edicts generally 
have, it gave greater zest to the perusal of the forbidden thing. 
Had we travelled in those days through Spain we should have 
seen in the corn-fields, during the heat of the day, the reapers 
lounging under the trees, listening to one of their number— 
or, as it often happened, a travelling priest—reading or reciting 
the acts of Don Belianis—Palmarin of England—and Bernardo 
del Carpio in mortal combat with Roland at Roncesvalles. All 
the way-side inns at the same hour of the day would be crowded 
with old and young of both sexes, eagerly drinking in, not vino 
timto, or any other wine, but-the same class of stories, and getting 
intoxicated on such literature as “‘ Jack the Giant-killer,’ and 
the “Seven Champions of Christendom.” But a change was 
about to take place, and let no one say that the revolution 
wrought by Cervantes was one of the least which has been made 

-in the history of popular education. 

To estimate Cervantes and his work aright let any one pro- 
pose to himself the task of extinguishing the flimsy romances of 
our day, with the female Braddons—the Woods—the Ouidas— 
the Thomases, and all such as cometh up as weeds, not by writing 
better novels, but by writing one single novel, in which the 
excellences, whatever they may be, of all these shall be pre- 
served, while their extravagances, vulgarities, and caricatures 
will be so mercilessly ridiculed, as that all men, at least, would 
blush to be found reading them. Ue will find it no easy task. 
He must bring to it a vast amount of real knowledge, the finest 
temper, a genial heart, and all the Christian virtues, without any 
of what may be called the Christian asperities. That he would 
find, perhaps, the least easy of the great satirist’s attributes to 
acquire, and yet it was the absence of this bitterness and acri- 
mony which distinguished his life. The reformation Cervantes 
wrought may be said to be on that very account more lasting as 
it was more natural, and more implicit as it was more genial, 
than that.of Luther. For in religion, whilst we have ten times 
more learning, we have a hundred-fold more insipidity, shallow- 
ness, and meanness ; whilst in literature we have to thank God 
and Cervantes for an increase of good humour, pleasantness, 
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originality, kindness, and all that makes human nature loveable, 
and the fields and skies, the trees and flowers dear to us. 

The last Spanish romance of chivalry before “Don Quixote” 
appeared, was published in 1602. It was the last. They had 
bidden defiance to imperial edicts, but they were to be extin- 
guished by Cervantes’ ridicule— 


“ That soft and summer breath whose subtle power 
Passes the strength of storms.” 


But it must not be thought that this was all Cervantes had in 
view, or that he confined himself to tilting at books of chivalry. 
His repeated declaration that this was his chief end and aim, 
seems to have been intended to quiet the minds of court poli- 
ticians, and the professional guardians of the faith. But, without 
going the length of some supersensual critics who wish to make 
out that “ Don Quixote” is the representative of the inner spiritual 
life, and Sancho Panza the mere outside vulgar flesh, there can 
be no doubt that Cervantes felt within himself the power to 
elevate and instruct his countrymen, and for this he girded up 
his loins. His purpose was therefore discursive and untram- 
melled, and his range was as wide as the reign of superstition, 
and the corruption of faith, morals, and literature. No modern 
writer has shown himself to possess a greater or more accurate 
power of observation. Not one, even Scott included, has been 
so painstaking and industrious; and no author of fiction ever 
misled his readers less than he. Being a layman, and the Holy 
Inquisition in full force, with its thumb-screws, dungeons, 
and boots, he sought to teach men through laughter and smiles, 
supposing laughter and smiles to be the legitimate and peculiar 
property of the secular mind. And certainly it cannot be asserted, 
by us at least, that Cervantes was far in the wrong. This was his 
glory ; he made his countrymen natural, he restored their healthy 
taste, and thereby purified their affections ; and afterwards the 
wretched fire-works, the blue-lights, and pasteboard enchant- 
ments of the sham sages all went out, and no one was ever after 
able to set them going again. 

An anecdote has come down to us, preserved by Disraeli, 
which clearly shows that Cervantes aimed at higher game than 
snuffing out such trifles as “Jack and the Bean-stalk” or “The 
Seven-league Boots.” M. Du Boulay, who accompanied the 
French ambassador to Spain in the time of Cervantes, called 
upon the satirist to compliment him on the great reputation he 
had acquired by his “ Don Quixote,” on which Cervantes replied 
in a whisper, “ Had it not been for the Inquisition, I could have 
made my book much more entertaining.” This may be con- 
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firmed on reference to the Index Expurgatorius of 1667, p. 194, 
and again for the year 1790, p. 51, which direct the expunging 
of certain lines from the “ Don Quixote.” The expunged Jines 
were very harmless, but they sufficed for those who were bent 
on the destruction of their author. This precious Index was 
first published in the year of our Lord 1546 ; and, twelve years 
later, Philip II. ordained the punishment of death against any 
person who should have in his possession, or sell, or buy, any 
book mentioned therein. The social history of Spain at this 
period, and for ten years later, should be read by those who 
would fully understand “Don Quixote,” and be able to appre- 
ciate the genius and courage of Cervantes. This was the period 
when, after a short but decisive struggle, all Spanish souls were 
handed over to the care of a beadle, when the Inquisition was 
in the full glow of its pomp and glory, and Cardinal Ximenes, 
one of the stoutest-hearted bigots the world ever saw, was its 
chief inquisitor. A proverb also—one of those national nails 
driven in a sure place—has come down to us from that time, 
perhaps first used by Cervantes himself, “Con el Rey, y la In- 
quisicion, CHITON.” And, putting together the anecdote, the 
Index, and the proverb, we need have no doubt but that the 
dark spirit of Philip Secundus, which hung like a blight over all 
Spain, overshadowed the inkpot of Cervantes. 

But for all that, the man whose pen was mightier than 
Philip's great father’s sceptre, was not to be cowed by such a 
miserable owl as his son, “and while he delighted the idlers of 
romance by the jokes he scattered among them on the false 
tastes of his predecessors and of his rivals, he delighted his own 
heart by his solitary archery, well knowing what amusement 
those who came another day would find in picking up his arrows 
and discovering the bull’s-eye hits.” Walter Savage Landor 
goes farther, and says that the most dexterous attack ever made 
against the worship of the Virgin—the principal worship among 
Spanish Catholics, which opens so many side chapels to pil- 
fering and imposture—is that of Cervantes, “Surely your high- 
ness could never have imagined that Cervantes was such a 
knight-errant as to tilt at knight-errantry—a folly which had 
ceased almost a century—if indeed it was any folly at all ; and 
the idea that he ridiculed the poems and romances founded on 
it is impossible, for they contained all the literature of the nation, 
excepting the garniture of chapter-houses—theology, and _per- 
vaded, as with a thread of gold, the beautiful histories of this 
illustrious people. Charles V. was the Knight of La Mancha, 
devoting his oe and vigils, his wars and treaties, to the 
chimerical idea of making minds, like watches, turn their indexes 
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to one point. Sancho Panza was the symbol of the people, 
possessing sound sense in other matters, but ready to follow the 
most visionary in this, and combining the most implicit belief in 
it with the grossest sensuality. For religion when it is hot 
enough to produce a rank enthusiasm, burns up and kills every 
wholesome seed entrusted to its bosom.” 

A part of that criticism of Landor’s is somewhat far-fetched, 
but when we know that the gallant old man, communing with 
his own heart in his Andalusian jail, pointed his shafts at one of 
the crying political abuses of his day, that of appointing mer- 
cenary Sancho Panzas to rule over the vast kingdoms of Mexico 
and Peru—men who at the same time were utterly void of 
Sancho’s natural sense and humour—and had the courage to 
laugh at bodily torture as a means of grace, to deride witchcraft, 
and hold up to scorn the holy Inquisition itself; and when, 
more than all, he dared to call in question another peculiarly 
priestly institution, in declaring, “ For my part, Sancho, I verily 
believe there are some good people in hell ””—meaning, of course, 
the sacerdotal place of that name—made up, as he knew it to 
be, by only sham horrors, pasteboard devils, and phosphorescent 
hobgoblins, to gender fear in low souls and vulgar hearts; we 
may be sure that such an awful sham as that of the worship of 
the simple peasant girl of Judea would not pass unheeded. 
There is a remark in the 31st chapter, occurring in a conversation 
between Don Quixote and Sancho, which certainly confirms that 
opinion. The Don, speaking of his peerless one, says— 


“* Dulcinea is so reserved that she would not have her thoughts 
known, nor would it be proper for me or any one to reveal them.’ 

“*Tf so,’ replied Sancho, ‘why does your worship send all those 
whom you conquer by that mighty arm to present themselves before 
my lady Dulcinea, for is not this to tell all the world you are in love 
with her ?’ 

“€O idiot!’ returned Don Quixote; ‘seest thou not, Sancho, that 
all this redounds the more to her exaltation? For thou must know 
that in this our style of chivalry it is to the honour of a lady to have 
many knights-errant who serve her merely for her own sake, and that 
without hoping for any other reward for their zeal than the honour of 
being numbered among her knights.’ 

“*T have heard it preached,’ answered Sancho (and this is our 
point), ‘ that our Saviour is to be loved with that kind of love, and 
that for Himseif alone, without our being moved thereto by the hope 
of glory or fear of punishment.’ ” 


And those are courageous words, and the Spaniards must have 
been dull indeed not to have seen through them. But they did 
see through them. The common people heard him gladly. 
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Four editions of the first part were printed in Madrid immedi- 
ately after its appearance. Philip IIL, as he was one day look- 
ing out of a window, saw a man walking on the banks of the 
Manzanares with a book in his hand reading, and now and again 
bursting with laughter, and the laughter was so lusty that the 
monarch was pleased to say, “Hither that man is mad, or he is 
reading Don Quixote.” Everybody laughed at it, for laughter is 
catching. But before the ring of the laughter had died away the 
sting of the truth had entered. The priests and levites felt it 
and writhed helplessly, for they dreaded the people, as the priests 
and Levites of all sham faiths ever did and do, when the people 
get possession of a truth not trimmed with theirshears. And so 
Cervantes, though he made many rich, himself remained poor. 
Indeed, in one sense it might be said, in spite of the four editions 
published at Madrid, in spite of the royal anecdote, and the fact 
of no nobleman’s ante-room being without a “ Don Quixote,” 
that Cervantes was not only poor, he was neglected. He was not 
féted nor sought out. Truth to say, he did not wear the court 
livery. Society was shy of him. It was not accurately known 
among the Pharisees whether he was “sound” or not, and the 
butterflies of royalty deemed it unsafe to be seen in his company. 
In short, he was one of those of whom the world was not worthy ; 
and we may be thankful that Cervantes, when he gave the 
world “ Don Quixote,” was not in favour with all men, for that is 
both grace and nature’s mint-mark of a man. “Lope de Vega, 
now, his great contemporary, was very popular. He once pre- 
sided at an auto-de-fé. He was certainly mighty at court. 
All the world swore by him, and made a proverb of him. 
He could give you an acceptable five-act tragedy in as 
many hours. Lope, who was among the revilers and secret 
enemies of Don Quixote, was the greatest of all popularities, 
past or present ; and perhaps the greatest man that ever ap- 
peared among popularities has not, however, proved to be a 
sun or star in the firmament, but is as good as lost now and 
gone out, or plays at best, in the eyes of some few, as a vague 
aurora borealis and brilliant ineffectuality. Cervantes sat obscure 
at the time, all dark and poor, a maimed soldier, writing in a 
prison.”* 

Where he came from no one accurately knows. Madrid, 
Seville, Toledo, Lucena, Esquivias, Aleazar de San Juan, Con- 
suegra, and Alcal& de Henares, all claim the honour of being 
the cradle of his birth. Nor is it known for certain where his 
dust now rests. His was indeed a hard service, 
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“The weariedst . . . . life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature.” 


But for all that—as soldier, as captive in a foreign land, in peril 
among his own countrymen, or as author—he is ever the same: 
a wise, noble, patient, pure-hearted, truthful gentleman. One 
“That ever with a frolic-welcome, took 
The thunder and the sunshine ; and opposed 
Free heart, free forehead.” 


And be sure that it was not for any mere sawdust stage that our 
great pantomime was written. The asides, the satire as polished 
as a Damascus blade, were not only aimed at events of local or 
fleeting interest, but at all shams, follies, and impostures ; but, 
before all, at those shams, and the priests of shams, which hurt 
men’s souls, They were hurled against the lie which sinketh in, 
against that detestable morality which strives to “ make the best 
of both worlds,” against those instructors who are rough to 
common men, 
“ But honeying at the whisper of a lord ;”’ 


against those pastors who are rogues in grain, 
“Veneer’d with sanctimonious theory.” 


As regards style and mode of treating his subject, we learn 
from a passage in the 47th chapter, that Cervantes wrote on 
purpose in imitation of the tales of chivalry, because, he says, 
“that style of writing affords an ample field for tae exercise of 
genius, such scope for descriptive power in painting storms, 
shipwrecks, and battles.” And Cervantes had been in many, 
and was one of them 

“Who, by the art of known and feeling sorrows, 
Was pregnant with good pity.” 
“There is also,” he proceeds, “such room for depicting 
character, especially of the military hero ; his foresight in anti- 
cipating the stratagems of his adversary ; his eloquence in en- 
couraging or restraining his followers; his wisdom in council ; 
his promptitude in action. Now he paints a sad event, and now 
a joyous one. Sometimes he discourses on a valiant and true 
knight, at others on a rude and lawless one; now on a noble 
and warlike prince, then on a good and loyal subject. He may 
show himself an excellent astronomer or geographer, a musician 
or statesman ; he may occupy himse!f on those qualities which 
constitute the perfect hero, either uniting them in a single person 
or distributing them among many: and if all this be done ina 
natural and pleasing style,a web of various beautiful texture 
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might surely be wrought, which should charm while it also 
instructed. The freedom indeed of this kind of composition is 
alike favourable to the author, whether he would display his 
powers in epic or in lyric (for there may be an epic in prose as 
well as in verse), in tragedy or in comedy—in short, he may 
occupy himself in every department of the sweet and gay sciences 
of poetry and oratory.” 

Such was the scope Cervantes allowed himself in the “ Don 
Quixote.” His views of life were not narrowed by creed, or little 
system, or peculiar garb; whatever subject he broached it beamed 
with life. The intense reality of his nature made what in other 
men’s hands were only sounding brass and tinkling cymbal, pe- 
rennial forces. His great loving heart made his knowledge life- 
giving ; and the poor professional faith of the temple, the fashion- 
able faith of his day, cut to a pattern, and regulated to a shade, 
was ashamed of herself before him. And 


“ Tho’ there often seem’d to live 
A contradiction on the tongue, 
Yet Hope had never lost her youth, 
She did but look through dimmer eyes, 
Or love, but played with gracious lies 
Because he felt so fixed in truth.” 


On the great question of all time, and which it is for ever the 
privilege of men to preserve and fight for, the trumpet of Cervantes 
gave no uncertain sound. 

“* Liberty, Sancho, is one of the most precious gifts which Heaven 
has bestowed on man. The treasures of the earth or sea are not to 
be compared to it. For liberty, as for honour, man must be prepared 
to die. I say this to thee, Sancho, because I saw thee eye with so 
much pleasure the abundance and luxury with which we were served 
in the castle. Yet in the midst of those choice banquets and iced 
wines, I suffered all the pangs of hunger, because I could not enjoy 
them with the same freedom as I should had they been mine own. 
Favours and gifts and alms are gyves on the mind, destroying its 
independence. Happy the man to whom Heaven has given, if it be 
but a crust of bread, so that he be under no obligation to any except 
God himself.’” 

For a man to have uttered that in a land where beggary was 
accounted a means of grace, and beggars were canonized every 
six weeks, where pauperism was at a premium, and pauper 
houses had become the very gates of heaven, he must have been 
a man born to 

“ Face the spectres of the mind, 
And lay them.” 

Who shall say that much of the realistic power of the “Don 
Quixote” is not derived from the myriad proverbs which are scat- 
[Vol. LXXXIX. No. CLXXVI.J]—New Sentzs, Vol. XXXIII. No. Il. Y 
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tered through its pages. “A man of fashion,” observes my Lord 
of Chesterfield, “never has recourse to proverbs, or vulgar 
aphorisms,” which may be quite true, my lord, seeing that a man 
of fashion is a thing made by a tailor. But Sancho Panza, 
sighing forth proverbs, is a work of nature: he supplies us with 
no ideas in tailoring, it is true, but he does supply us with the 
common heart and life of a nation. Proverbs, it has been well 
said, embrace the whole sphere of human existence. They take 
all colours of life. They are often the finest strokes of genius; 
they open up for us the universal heart of man ; they are the 
treasures of the world’s thought, the salt which seasons its 
common talk; and as, Don Quixote says, while discoursing on 
literature and art—“The mind receives pleasure from the beauty 
and consistency of what is presented to the imagination,” so Cer- 
vantes, with this instinct of the imagination strong within him, 
has by means of these proverbs thrown a living atmosphere 
over every scene and landscape in which the figures of the fore- 
ground are Sancho and the Don, Dapple and Rozinante. 

“<«Take my word for it, Sancho,’ said Don Quixote [as if quoting 
from the Chesterfieldian Tailoring Book], ‘ those proverbs of thine will 
one day bring thee to the gallows. Where dost thou find them? 
Let me entreat thee, Sanche, when thou art come to thy government 
ito eschew proverbs.’ 

“*God alone can remedy that,’ replied Sancho, ‘for I know more 
than a handful of proverbs. But I will take heed in future to use 
only such as will become the gravity of my place—for in a full house 
supper is soon dressed—he is no fool who can spend and spare—he 
that cuts does not deal—and, with the big trumps in our hand the 
game is sure.’ 

“¢There thou goest ; whilst I am warning thee against the prodigal 
use of proverbs, thou pourest upon me a whole litany of them. Attend 
to ime, Sancho; I do not say a proverb is amiss when apt/y and 
seasonably applied ; but to be for ever discharging them, hit or miss, 
will make thy conversation insipid and low ..... Let thy sleep be 
moderate, for he who rises not with the sun enjoys not the day. 
Remember, Sancho, that diligence is the mother of good fortune; and 
that sloth, her adversary, never realized one good wish.’ 

“* Who is talking proverbs now ?’ retorted Sancho. ‘ But I beseech 
your worship, if you think I am not fit for this government, I 
renounce it from this time forth, for I have more regard for a single 
nail’s breadth of my soul than for the whole of my body; and plain 
Sancho can live as well on bread and onions as Governor Sancho on 
capon and partridge . . . . Besides, sleep makes us all alike; while I 
am .asleep I have neither fear nor hope, nor trouble nor glory. 
Blessings light on him who first invented sleep. It is a cloak which 
wraps all human infirmities; it is meat to the hungry, drink to the 
thirsty ; a fire to warm, a breeze to cool; it is the general current 
coin which can buy all things; the scales in which the shepherd 
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weighs as heavy as the king—the simple with the wise.’ .... ‘ But 
call to mind who it was first put this idea of governor into my head— 
who but yourself? Alack! I know no more about governing islands 
than a bustard ; and if you fancy, in case I come to be a governor, that 
the devil will fetch me, in God’s name let me go to heaven piain 
Sancho, than Governor Sancho to hell.’ 

“*¢ Por Dios, Sancho, for those last words of thine I think that 
thou deservest to be governcr of a thousand islands. I never heard 
thee talk so eloquently, which proves to me the truth of the proverb 
thou hast often cited—Not with whom thou art bred, but with whom 


thou art fed.’ 
“*Tt is not I alone who am a stringer of proverbs,’ remarked 
Sancho; ‘they fall from your worship’s lips in couples. Though I 


think them more pat than mine, still they are all proverbs. 


And thus these two, throughout this immortal romance, com- 
muning together in the wit and humour of their common nature 
and the spirit of their nation, give to their simplest as to their 
greatest adventures a life-power which all nations who possess 
great, earnest, practical truths, must ever sympathize with, whi!st 
they draw instruction and pleasure from, them. 

Another power—and we make these observations without any 
plan, and as passages from the great book occur to us as we write 
—another power which makes the “ Don Quixote” perennial, is 
that by which Cervantes presents to us rather than represents 
the scenery and characters of Spain and the Spaniards. The 
magnificent sierras, the murmuring brooks, the sunny plains, 
and the pastoral valleys seem to belong to a land which is made 
the peculiar region of romance from Cérdova to Roncesvalles. 
It is indeed a book which 

“ Preserves 
The eternal landscape of the past ;” 


with the grandeur, gallantry, shame, and misfortune of a great 
but fallen nation. 

Yet another excellence is in the marvellous readiness with 
which the Knight of the Windmills conceives, and the gravity with 
which he is prepared to execute the most extravagant ideas, all 
of which, while they bear the strictest analogy to the romances 
of chivalry, are at the same time crumpling them up in the hand 


of satire. 


“*¢ Pardon me,’ is Don Quixote’s address to Maritornes, while that 
frail one is playing upon him a very practical joke—‘ pardon me, dear 
lady, and retire, and do not, by any further disclosure of your senti- 
ments, make me seem to be yet more ungrateful ; but if I can repay 
you by any other way than by a return of passion, I swear by that 


sweet enemy of mine to gratify you at once, even though you should 
Y2 
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demand of me a lock of Medusa’s hair, which was composed of snakes, 
or, I will give’you a casket of sunbeams !’” 


But readers of the “ Don Quixote” who are unacquainted with 
the adventures of Amadis de Gaul, Esplandian, Florisimarte, 
Reynaldos de Montalbin, Palmarin of England, Arthur and those 
of the “Table Round,” all of which and a hundred others Cervan- 
tes studied most carefully in order to polish his satire and point 
the barbed shafts of his wit—unless, we say, readers know 
something of these, it is onlya mistake to suppose that they 
can fully comprehend the scope and spirit of the “Don 
Quixote.” We should expect the “Pilgrim’s Progress” of John 
Bunyan to be about as entertaining and instructive to a China- 
man,as “Don Quixote” in all its fulness would be toan Englishman 
unacquainted with the history of Spain and the old tales of chi- 
valry. There are of course a thousand things to laugh at which 
require no special knowledge. The whole work breathes that 
air of romance, that aspiration after imaginary good, that longing 
after something more than we possess, that in all places and in 
all conditions 

“ Still prompts the eternal sigh, 
For which we wish to live or dare to die ;” 


and it has supplied the whole of civilized Europe and America 
with such appropriate cases and striking illustrations of the uni- 
versal principles of our nature, that we may dispense with any ac- 
quaintance with the lore of troubadour or knight. Still we must 
tell all those who know nothing of such lore that they will remain 
utterly in the dark as to that fine mastery and plastic power 
with which Cervantes wrote, and which is the life and soul of 
“ Don Quixote.” 

A further excellence, and one which has served to make “ Don 
Quixote” the most loveable companion of all cultivated minds, 
is the chaste, sweet music of his words. If it be true that 
the secret charm of all great national writers lies in their dic- 
tion, then will Cervantes live for ever in the first rank of national 
authors. Unhappily we have not at present a literal translation 
in English of “ Don Quixote,” and therefore this attribute of the 
great Spanish satirist is lost upon merely English readers. But 
as our knowledge of Spain increases, if Spain herself rise from 
the ruins of her ancient glory to take her place among the nations 
who lead the world, and from which she need not have fallen, but 
that she persisted in slaying the prophets which were sent unto 
her, as her provinces become penetrated with roads, and her 
capitals and courts are linked together, then we may have an 
English edition of “ Don Quixote” whose very words shall be es- 
teemed as “apples of gold set in pictures of silver.” 
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To show to what extent “Don Quixote” has suffered at the hands 
of English artists, let us take one small picture, easy of transfer 
from the easel of Cervantes to our own, and which no excuse can 
be made for its being not merely spoilt, but changed and 
falsified. 

Here is Mr. Phillips’s abominable daub of Dorothea :— 


“«* Heavens! is it at length possible that I have found out a lurking 
hole wherein to conceal myself from the eyes of all mankind, and 
where to bury this ponderous load of flesh and garbage, a burthen too 
heavy for my oppressed soul? How happy am I to find in these 
mountainous solitudes that repose and tranquillity which is not to be 
found among men; and where I may have liberty to tell Heaven a 
piece o’ my mind, and condole the misfortunes with which I am unjustly 
overwhelmed. Compassionate Heaven, hear my complaints ; ’tis to you 
that I address myself, for men are fools and knaves, and you alone 
= give me consolation, and tell me in plain English what I have to 

0. 

“Thereupon the curate and his company, curious to know what son 
of tribulation it was that uttered these doleful lamentations, followed 
their noses where their ears directed them. Nor had they gone above 
twenty paces before they spy’d a young lad, to all outward appear- 
ance, sitting at the foot of a rock under an ash tree. He was clad in 
a country habit; but his face they could not see, being bowed almost 
upon his knees, as he sat washing his feet in a clear and purling stream 
that glided gently by. They approached him so softly that he never 
perceived ’em, so that they had the leisure to survey a pair of 
thighs, so plump, so white, so well shaped, that nothing could appear 
more beautiful. 

“¢Bless us,’ quo’ they, ‘such thighs and legs and alabaster feet 
as those were never made to follow plough-tails or tread garden- 

lots.’ 

ue Thereupon the curate, who began to smell a rat, beckoned to the 
rest of the company to go and hide themselves behind the rock..... 
Instead of a comb to disentangle her hair she made use of her fingers, 
which, by consequence, were very small. That accident made another 
discovery, of her arms and hands surpassing in whiteness all the 
ermines or snow that ever fell from the sky. Which astonishing 
beauties so ravished their admiration and increased their curiosity, 
that they resolved to accost her, and see who she was. The young 
lady hearing a noise, peeped through her hair as through a window, 
and seeing three men coming toward her, only stayed to take upa 
bundle which she had, and took to her heels with all the speed she 
could. But her bare, tender feet, not being able to endure the rude- 
ness of the stones, down she fell, poor soul. ‘The curate then overtakes 
her, and plying her with new crumbs of comfort, makes offers to help 
her, when she, opening the coral gates of her lips, said— 

“¢ Since these solitary hills have not been able to conceal me, but 
that my hair has betrayed me, it will be in vain for me to play the 
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counterfeit any longer with you that can tell, I see, an apple from an 
oyster.’ ’’* 


And here is Cervantes’ most touching, most gracious picture 
of the same lady. 


“* Ay Dios! -Is it possible that I have found a place that will 
serve me as the secret grave of the weary body I carry so unwillingly? 
Surely yes ; if the stillness of these hills does not deceive me. 

“Unhappy me! that these rocks should be more friendly than my 
kind, that only here I may pour forth my complaints to Heaven, since 
from not a human being on the earth can I hope for counsel in my 
doubts, comfort in trouble, or redress for my wrongs.’ 

“These words were overheard by the priest and those who were 
with him, and gathering their meaning from the tone in which they 
were uttered, they rose up in search of their author. They had not 
gone more than twenty paces, when, from behind a crag, they saw, 
seated at the foot of an ash, a youth dressed as a rustic. They 
could not at first see his face, as he was stooping down to bathe his 
feet in the brook which ran by. So silently did they draw near that 
they were unheeded, so intent was he on washing his feet, which 
seemed more like two pieces of pure crystal among the pebbles of the 
brook than aught else. They were lost in admiration of their beauty 
and whiteness, and it was evident to them that such feet were not 
made for breaking clods, following the plough, or running after oxen, 
as the dress of the youth denoted. The priest, who went first, per- 
ceiving that they were unobserved, now made signs to the two to 
crouch behind certain rocks which were there, and they did so, 
watching intently all that the youth did. He was clad in a buff 
jerkin, girded with a piece of white linen; his drawers, gaiters, and 
cap were also of buff. The gaiters were removed, and the drawers 
pulled up, discovering more than half of the legs, which appeared to 
be of white alabaster. After bathing the lovely feet he wiped them 
with a handkerchief, which he took from his cap, on removing which 
he displayed such an incomparable beauty, that Cardenio whispered 
to the priest, ‘ This is not a human, but a divine, person.’ The youth 
then took off his cap, and shook out his hair, whose golden glory the 
sun might have envied. Falling in luxuriant masses over her 
shoulders the woman, and she a gentle one, was revealed, and to two 
of them the most lovely woman ever seen, Her long and golden 
tresses covered not only her shoulders but every curve of her body, 
her feet only excepted. Her hands served her for a comb ; and if the 
feet in the brook seemed like pieces of crystal, the hands in her 
tresses appeared like snow wreaths. Her beauty made the spectators 
eager to know who she was, and they resolved to accost her. At the 
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movement they made the lovely girl lifted her face, and parting her 
hair from her ey¢s with both hands, to see who or what was. 
approaching, and hardly catching a glimpse of them, she rose with 
haste, snatched up a bundle, apparently of clothes, and without staying 
to put on her shoes or bind up her hair, fled, filled with fear and 
alarm. But she had taken only six steps when, the tender feet unable 
to bear the cruelty of the stones, she fell to the ground. The three: 
saw it and flew to her, but the priest was first, and exclaimed, ‘Do 
not fly, lady, whoever you are. There are none here but those who- 
desire to serve you; there is nothing to alarm you; and neither can 
your feet, nor we, allow you to run away.’ 

“ Surprised and confounded, she could make no reply. The priest 
then taking her by the hand, said, ‘That which your dress, Sefora, 
hides from us your hair has discovered. It is evident that no slight 
cause has moved you to disguise a beauty in a habit so unworthy of 
it, and led you to a solitude like this in which it has been our fortune 
to find you. Andif it be not given us to ‘redress your wrongs,’ you 
shall at least obtain from us counsel in your doubts, and comfort in 
your trouble. So that, Serora mia, or, Senor mio, whichever you 
choose to be, pardon us for our intrusion, but give us the opportunity 
of serving you.’ . 

“ Hearing herself thus addressed, the disguised maiden stood like 
one amazed—her eyes fixed upon them, her lips parted, but speech- 
less, like some rustic suddenly brought to gaze on some rare thing he 
had never seen before. After a few more words from the priest, to 
the same effect as the first, and heaving a deep sigh, she broke the 
silence, and said, ‘Since the solitude of these hills has failed to conceal 
me, and my own hair has betrayed me, it would ill become my tongue 
to lie. I thank you for your kindness and offers of service; but such 
is my misfortune, that 1 can only expect from you compassion, rather 
than counsel, and incredulity rather than sympathy ; but that 1 may 
not suffer in your good opinion for being found in this dress, and 
alone, things which taken together, or separately, are sufficient to bring 
an honest credit into disrepute, I shall tell you the cause, whatever 
pain it may give me.’ 

“She spoke with so much grace, and in a voice so sweet, that 
they were still more charmed, not less with her gentleness than her 
beauty, and they again desired her confidence, and that she would 
command them as she pleased. Having in all simplicity put on her 
shoes and stockings, and gathered up her hair, she seated herself on 
a rock, and the three placing themselves around her, with much effort 
to restrain her tears, in a clear, calm voice, she began her story 
thus.” 


If our limits admitted, it would be easy to multiply instances 
in which the purity of the “Don Quixote” has been absolutely 
changed into utter ribaldry in the hands of the English translators. 

The thirty-seventh chapter, in which occurs the speech of the 
Don, commencing with “ Away with those who say that letters 
have the advantage over arms,” brings him before us in one of 
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could not at first see his face, as he was stooping down to bathe his 
feet in the brook which ran by. So silently did they draw near that 
they were unheeded, so intent was he on washing his feet, which 
seemed more like two pieces of pure crystal among the pebbles of the 
brook than aught else. They were lost in admiration of their beauty 
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pulled up, discovering more than half of the legs, which appeared to 
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movement they made the lovely girl lifted her face, and parting her 
hair from her eyés with both hands, to see who or what was 
approaching, and hardly catching a glimpse of them, she rose with 
haste, snatched up a bundle, apparently of clothes, and without staying 
to put on her shoes or bind up her hair, fled, filled with fear and 
alarm. But she had taken only six steps when, the tender feet unable 
to bear the cruelty of the stones, she fell to the ground. ‘The three 
saw it and flew to her, but the priest was first, and exclaimed, ‘Do 
not fly, lady, whoever you are. There are none here but those who 
desire to serve you; there is nothing to alarm you; and neither can 
your feet, nor we, allow you to run away.’ 

“ Surprised and confounded, she could make no reply. The priest 
then taking her by the hand, said, ‘That which your dress, Sefora, 
hides from us your hair has discovered. It is evident that no slight 
cause has moved you to disguise a beauty in a habit so unworthy of 
it, and led you to a solitude like this in which it has been our fortune 
to find you. Andif it be not given us to ‘redress your wrongs,’ you 
shall at least obtain from us counsel in your doubts, and comfort in 
your trouble. So that, Sewora mia, or, Senor mio, whichever you 
choose to be, pardon us for our intrusion, but give us the opportunity 
of serving you.’ 

“ Hearing herself thus addressed, the disguised maiden stood like 
one amazed—her eyes fixed upon them, her lips parted, but speech- 
less, like some rustic suddenly brought to gaze on some rare thing he 
had never seen before. After a few more words from the priest, to 
the same effect as the first, and heaving a deep sigh, she broke the 
silence, and said, ‘Since the solitude of these hills has failed to conceal 
me, and my own hair has betrayed me, it would ill beeome my tongue 
to lie. I thank you for your kindness and offers of service; but such 
is my misfortune, that I can only expect from you compassion, rather 
than counsel, and incredulity rather than sympathy ; but that I may 
not suffer in your good opinion for being found in this dress, and 
alone, things which taken together, or separately, are sufficient to bring 
an honest credit into disrepute, I shall tell you the cause, whatever 
pain it may give me.’ 

“She spoke with so much grace, and in a voice so sweet, that 
they were still more charmed, not less with her gentleness than her 
beauty, and they again desired her confidence, and that she would 
command them as she pleased. Having in all simplicity put on her 
shoes and stockings, and gathered up her hair, she seated herself on 
a rock, and the three placing themselves around her, with much effort 
to restrain her tears, in a clear, calm voice, she began her story 
thus.” 


If our limits admitted, it would be easy to multiply instances 
in which the purity of the “ Don Quixote” has been absolutely 
changed into utter ribaldry in the hands of the English translators. 

The thirty-seventh chapter, in which occurs the speech of the 
Don, commencing with “ Away with those who say that letters 
have the advantage over arms,” brings him before us in one of 
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his lucid moments, and makes. us exclaim—surely this is not 
madness, but rather : 

“ Sweet bells jangled, out of tune,”— 
matter and impertinency mixed, a 

“A mind which, dolphin-like, soars 

Above the element it lives in.” 

But Don Quixote was mad. He is in truth a faithful historical 
picture of a race of madmen in that age very numerous in Spain. 
There were probably more “divine madmen” and “inspired 
idiots” in Spain in the 16th and 17th centuries than in all the 
rest of Europe; and in so far as Charles V. or the Duke de 
Lerma were mad, whom the Spaniards persist in saying were 
originals of Cervantes’ Don Quixote, so far are their characters 
found portrayed in this, the most accurate prognosis of insanity 
ever given to the world. Whilst it is true that Spain was the first 
nation to build lunatic asylums, it is no less true that insanity 
and the cure of insanity was never scientifically handled until 
Cervantes wrote his “ Don Quixote.” And that shows us the noble 
soul and great tender heart of Cervantes. He discovered the 
only rational method of curing chiromania, and he used all his 
might to bring mankind from under the guidance of those who 
were its victims. He does not present us with the spectacle of 
one man leering at another’s madness, but he does ask us to laugh 
at the infatuation which, if unchecked, will most certainly issue in 
madness, especially such infatuation as rushing on the evils of 
the world in a pasteboard helmet, with an old target, a worm- 
eaten lance, and mounted on a screw like Rozinante. Many such 
men there were in those days, men of whom it may be said that 
the world has suffered more from their good-natured enthusiasms 
than it has suffered from the evil designs of the bad. When 
Columbus designed to people heaven with Indians from the New 
World which he discovered, and the priests of those days also 
taught that men’s bodies might be enslaved for the good of their 
souls, both Columbus, and the Church, and the kings who then 
were its nursing fathers, did do one of the deadliest injuries to the 
world it has ever suffered. When Ignatius Loyola gave up readin 
books of Gentile chivalry and took to himself a series of stil 
more marvellous romances, “when he found in the legends of 
the saints a new field of emulation and glory, when he con- 
trasted their self conquests and their high reward with the 
achievements of Orlando and of Amadis, when he compared 
those peerless damsels for whom Paladins had fought and died, 
with the awful image of feminine loveliness and angelic purity 
which had irradiated the hermit’s cell,”* when this Loyola plighted 
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his fealty to the Virgin Mother, and grasped a shield made by 
himself out of a parchment missal with which to cover the 
church, and went forth armed with the terrible powers of the 
world to come, swearing to bathe in the blood of her enemies 
the sword once desecrated to the mean ends of earthly ambition, 
then there was preparing for the world one of its most awful 
scourges. How this dreadful madness developed itself in the New 
World, where, in thecause of religion, an ancient kingdom, andone 
of the peacefullest and best of all the ancient kingdoms of the - 
earth was overthrown, and millions of quiet human beings swept 
into darkness by the tortures, exactions,and spite of these infernal 
Spanish Christians, may be seen by those who care to follow the 
countrymen of Don Quixote in their exploits in Mexico and Peru. 

Without wishing to limit the range of Cervantes by pre- 
tending to produce the actual original of Don Quixote, we may 
say that it seems to us almost incredible that the founder of the 
Jesuits was not the prototype of the Knight of the Rueful Visage. 
Let us put the two portraits together for a moment, and though 
it may well be that Cervantes’ 


“ free drift 
Halts not particularly, but moves itself 
In a wide sea. ... [and that] no levell’d malice 
Infects one comma in the course he holds, 
But flies an eagle flight, bold and forth on,” 


yet if our parallel comes out straight, and San Ignacio de 
Loyola, Fundador de la Compania de Jesus, is none other than 
El Ingenioso Hidalgo, Don Quixote de la Mancha, we may 
perhaps take to reading our “ Don Quixote” afresh, and learn 
the proper way of estimating and treating in these our days 
the fantastic ways of the mad saint, and his equally mad 
squires and followers. Space alone compels us to be brief in 
our parallel references. We quote from the “ Vida de S. Ignacio 
de Loyola, por el P. Francisco Xavier Fluvia,” “of the same com- 
pany,” printed in Barcelona, 1753, nearly two centuries after the 
writing of the “ Don Quixote,” so that Cervantes is clear of any 
plagiarism of style or statement from that work. 

As Don Quixote began his career by parting with his patri- 
mony to buy books of chivalry, so we find Ignatio “ bound captive 
to the world in chains of gold”—a splendid horseman of super- 
human valour, “ for he once made single-handed a whole street of 
armed people fly, who were insulting a priest.” “ He was devoted 
to the ladies by his natural gallantry, without being moved 
thereto by pete Ta less pure.” “He served the world in this 
spirit of the natural man for thirty years, which all his life after 
he mourned as so many years lost.” He literally stripped himself 
of all he had in the world—not, indeed, to buy books of chivalry— 
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but to become the “greatest knight of the church which the 
church has ever had.” 

But it is after his “ prodigiosa conversio” that his madness 
begins, and the likeness to our pale and awful visaged Don comes 
out. During the siege of the castle of the Loyolas in Guipuzcoa, 
Tgnatio’s life was in imminent peril, and he sought “to put him- 
self right with God” by confessing his sins. He does this, not in 
the regular way by going to a priest, but, as Don Quixote was 
knighted by a knight of his own brain, so Ignatio, to make his 
confession more “confounding” to himself, confesses, not as a sane 
catholic would, to a priest, but to a common soldier, “ for which 
act of great humility God vouchsafed his grace.” Iagnatio is 
wounded, “and up to the middle of the night it is certain that 
he must die; but there came one from heaven who was none 
other than the glorioso Apostol Sar Pedro, who, indulging him 
with a sight of himself, gave him life, leaving him entirely out of 
danger ; and in return for this visit the saint gave the Apostle a 
poem which he had made in his praise during the din of arms. 
Thus God disposed that the Prince of the Apostles should favour 
him, whom afterwards he would employ in defending his chair, 
in fortifying the Church, and in spreading the faith throughout 
the world.” 

Whilst his broken leg was setting, he asks for books of 
chivalry, “but by the Divine interposition none could be found. 
There were, however, some lives of the Saints, which are com- 
monly called Flos Sunctorwm,” written in Spanish ; and these 
“ worked more on his soul than his recent dread of death, or the 
visit of Saint Peter.” The effect of all of which on that noble 
maniac being exactly the same as it was on Don Quixote, 
the fundador crying out, “O, to do the same as St. Francis, 
to follow the steps of St. Dominick !” and thus “he was ever 
proposing to himself the greatest, most difficult, and arduous 
enterprises, impelled thereto by the generosity of his nature, 
but much more by the grace of God. But as he was a novice 
in virtue, he conceived the idea that he must do great penances, 
and for this he dressed himself in a sack; he also bound round 
his naked body an iron chain ; he flogged himself so much and 
so often, as to draw the blood ; he slept on the hard floor; he 
would only eat herbs; and he was bent on uniting in himself 
all the austerities he had read of in the saints, and after these 
rigorous mortifications he would walk barefooted to Jerusalem, 
visit the sacred places, release the Christian captives, preach 
to the Turks and Mahometans the faith of Jesus Christ, 
eagerly desiring to die the same death, and obtain, one day, 
the crown of martyrdom.” He then rises in the middle of the 
night, and is favoured with an earthquake; when “the Holy 
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Virgin with the child Jesus in her arms” appears to him, which 
certainly is one of the most marvellous of miracles, and surpasses 
anything recorded in any book of chivalry that Don Quixote 
ever read. The saint at last is able to leave his bed, and he 
goes to pay his vows at the Chapel of Monserrate. On his way 
he falls into conversation with a Moor—a civilian, of whom 
there were many in those days in Arragon. They talked about 
the Holy Virgin ; the Moor objects to her being called the 
Mother of God, on which Ignatio gets on fire, and determines 
to fight him. Alarmed, the peaceful Moor fied by one of the 
two roads which there crossed each other, and disappeared. 
Ignatio, desiring to be led by the will of God, threw the reins 
on the neck of the mule, and let her take the road she might be 
directed to take, &c. But he did not come up with the infidel. 
He reached the convent of Monserrate dressed as a knight and 
nobleman of Spain. His sword and dagger he hung up in 
front of an image of the Virgin, but his magnificent suit of 
clothes he exchanged for those of a wayside beggar, and he was 
now fairly on his way to Jerusalem. “ But he had scarcely gone 
a league when he was overtaken by a minister of justice.” The 
poor beggar who had received the saint’s fine clothes was taken 
into custody as a thief, and Ignatio had to give evidence of his 
having so parted with his velvet suit before the mendicant was 
released. This he did, but refused to tell who he was, or 
whither he was going. This is only equalled in its consequences 
by Don Quixote’s interference with the unhappy Andreas and 
the galley-slaves. Loyola also has his enchanted cave in 
Barcelona—the cave of Manresa—where his interviews with 
heaven and hell, angels and devils, are as numerous and as 
authentic as the dreams of our own more harmless madman in 
his enchanted cave of Montesinos. Loyola falls into a swoon, 
after which he has to be comforted by some substantial and 
wholesome food, the account of which might have been taken 
from chapter xxii. of our satire. Acccording to this Vida of 
Loyola, it would seem that the existence of the cave of Manresa 
had once been questioned by Spanish sceptics, as well as the 
wonders which the saint had seen; his biographer, however, is 
in possession of irrefragable evidence and numerous witnesses, 
among which is a stone found in that unwholesome hole “ covered 
with blood.” If the reader will turn to chapter xxv. of “Don 
Quixote,” he will see in what manner a similar scepticism is made 
use of by Cervantes. Poor Loyola, who had given out that he 
had seen Christ and his mother more than thirty times in the 
cave, sometimes together, sometimes apart, was favoured with 
still more stupendous visions afterwards, and one Sunday 
morning “at mass, and as the priest was raising the host, he saw 
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in it clearly, lighted as by a celestial light, the very body of 
the child Jesus.” This amazing transubstantiation has only 
been equalled in the adventures of Don Quixote in his twenty- 
ninth chapter, where he not only annihilates space, but trans- 
forms men into devils, and flour-mills into castles. 

Lack of space compels us to draw our parallels to a close, but 
we must express our conviction that if this Life of Loyola did not 
bear the stamp and authority of the Society of Jesuits, as being 
issued under its sanction, and that of the king, we could arrive 
at no other conclusion but that another great satirist had arisen 
in Spain to do the same for the lives of the saints as Cer- 
vantes had done for the lives of the knights. Between the 
famous hero of Cervantes’ romance and the famous father of the 
Jesuits there is only one sad difference—Don Quixote was restored 
to his senses, Ignacio Loyola died mad. 

Yet it must not be thought that Cervantes’ philosophy of life 
consisted in always having an eye to the main chance, that whilst 


‘he ridicules the men smitten with the illusion of bright visions, 


which made them disregard the evidence of sense when it op- 
posed the conclusions of their imaginations, he would have us think 
that heroism, personal prowess in the battle of life, self-denial, 
and deeds of mercy done to wronged or suffering man, are not 
essential to a life, noble, and full orbed. On the contrary, his 
own life, and this great satire of his, prove that “none shall have 
shrines erected to their memory in the hearts of men of distant 
generations unless his own heart was an altar on which sacrifices 
of self-devotion and magnanimous self-denial were freely offered.” 
His large-heartedness, his bold prophetic shadowing forth of good 
things to come, his singleness of mind, his high courage, his gen- 
tlemanliness, and above all his reverence for woman, makes Don 
Quixote dear to us. He goes through much misery, his humi- 
liations are constant and numerous. He is cheated, cudgelled, 
stoned, ridiculed by the mob, imposed upon by dukes and lordly 
folk, priests, women and families, but he never excites our con- 
tempt. The ridiculous affair of the fulling mills was certainly 
very nearly restoring his reason, but Sancho presuming to make 
it a subject of jest and coarse satire, his infatuation continues in 
spite of ocular denonstration—“ Fulling mills! How should a 
knight such as I am know the roar of mills from the din of war?” 

Your Sancho Panzas and all selfish, base, and cowardly souls 
who console themselves for being tossed in a blanket by getting 
off without paying their score, who for a consideration will go in 
stag’s horns in the forest at the dead of night, who bellow before 
they are hurt, who die of fright and take refuge in buck-baskets, 
these fall beneath contempt, except that they too make us laugh. 

The life of Cervantes remains to be written. He lived in an 
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age when the heavens were robbed of their sweet smiles by 
clouds of a gloomy theology, and the sun itself was hidden by 
clothes-lines of myriads of priestly vestments hung across it, yet he 
strove to teach hiscountrymen through joyous hearty laughter, and 
to reform abuses by ridiculing them; hence the “Don Quixote” 
is a satire without bitterness, for it sprang in a heart large and 
loving, and full of generous purposes. He warned mankind of 
the horrors of madness, to save men if it were possible from going 
mad ; and if that could not be, then to guard the world from 
madmen’s schemes, reforms, and promises. He designed and 
manfully carried it out in spite of neglect, poverty, and sorrow, 
to teach men that if they would do well and see good days they 
must live free,—free of all holy Inquisitions, or the enforcing of 
Levitical laws by means of pincers and boots, free to love 
flowers and smiles and gladness as well as the weightier matters 
of the law, and must have a free highway to heaven, cleared 
of the toll-bars of priests. 


Nee 
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The Pilgrim and the Shrine; or, Passages from the Life and 
Correspondence of Herbert Ainslie, B.A. Cantab. London: 
Tinsley Brothers. 1868. 


: i significant book would have been given to the world 
eight years ago had not insuperable obstacles compelled the 
editor to postpone its publication. Published at the intended 
earlier date it would have appealed with a force proportional to 
its comparative freshness and novelty of thought and sentiment 
to the consciousness of the fit audience whom we trust it will 
still find. Printed some eighteen years ago it would still 
more effectually have represented the intellectual movement of 
the century. The ideal and material revolution in the midst of 
which we live was then sufficiently conspicuous to be recognised, 
and not too familiar to be impressive. Somewhat before that 
time the double impulse which two noticeable men of opposite 
modes of thought, Thomas Arnold and John Henry Newman, 
had done so much in their day to evoke, had made itself gene- 
rally felt. The “Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit,” in which Cole- 
ridge had at a prior period formally raised the question of the 
nature and degree of the inspiration of the Canonical writings, 
had been succeeded by the bolder criticisms of the great school- 
master whose rejection of the Mosaic Cosmogony, whose admis- 
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sion of the spurious character of the prophecies ascribed to 
Daniel,and whose relegation, to the legendary category, of Biblical 
narratives, usually assumed to be historical, deeply impressed the 
awakening intelligence of some among his more candid contem- 
poraries. While Arnold was thus employing his influence in the 
extension of free inquiry, that other eminent man whom we have 
placed in discordant conjunction with him, was using all the 
powers of a subtle ratiocination to withdraw “the supports upon 
which Protestant Christianity had been content to rest its weight,” 
exposing the infirmities of the commonplace theology, substituting 
for the authority of reason faith in his “ realized ideal,” the holy 
catholic church, and professing to reconcile the claims of the two 
great rivals, Science and Revelation, by the assertion of a tran- 
scendental mesothesis, as illustrated in the assumption of an abso- 
lute motion, an equivocal and unverifiable hypothesis.* A few 
years after Newman's secession from the Church of England, a for- 
mer admirer published the religious romance from which we have 
borrowed the substance of our last sentence, a fiercely earnest 
and imprudently sincere book, “The Nemesis of Faith,” with its 
impassioned wail, its rebellious ery, its pathetic touches, its occa- 
sional splendid eloquence and its tragic moral. About the same 
time a near relative of the true Chief of the Oxford revolt, es- 
caping from the trammels of religious Protestantism by a mode 
strongly contrasting with that of his gifted brother, embodied his 
beliefs and inward experiences in two sceptical and devout vo- 
lumes, one entitled “The Soul,” the other “ Phases of Faith.” It 
was about this time, too, that the writings of a man of extraordinary 
literary genius and inordinate wilfulness of view, Thomas Carlyle, 
began to fascinate the mind and modify the opinions of young, 
ardent, and aspiring men, The “ Discourse” of Theodore Parker, 
the “ Essays” of Emerson, the “Inquiry” by Charles Christian 
Hennell, the translation of Strauss’s “Leben Jesu,” and De Wette’s 
“ Introduction to the Bible,” Bailey’s “ Festus,” the poem of its day, 
Tennyson’sexquisite “In Memoriam, were the representative books 
of the period of which we consider this new Pilgrim’s Progress a 
faithful exponent. The Positive Philosophy too, tidings of which 
had reached our wanderer’s ear, was then beginning to attract 
notice. Introduced by Mr. J. S. Mill in a work of perennial ex- 
cellence, and subsequently expounded by Mr. G. H. Lewes, its 
merits were recognised here and there by a solitary student, who 
had lost faith in the authoritative assertions of theologians or the 
brilliant but delusive promises of metaphysicians. Though some 





* “Scripture says the earth is stationary and the sun moves; science that 
the sun is stationary and that the earth moves, and we never shall know 
which is true till we know what motion is.’ We presume that the incident 
recorded p. 157 of the “ Nemesis of Faith” is historical. 
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of the books in our Pilgrim’s library (which does not include all 
we have catalogued above) are not yet antiquated, the story of 
the progress which they aided will probably be found less coin- 
cident with existing tracks of thought than it would have been 
had we heard it in earlier days, when fresh from the discussion of 
opinion to which it points, or more familiar with the presentment 
of external circumstances correspondent in time. It now affects 
us as an epilogue ; it would once have affected us as a prologue. 
It might have been a herald trumpet: its music now is rather that 
of a dying echo; for our Pilgrim, or his Editor, himself acknow- 
ledges that “ watching the progress of the age, he has seen the Ro- * 
mantic subsiding into the Familiar, the Prophetic into the Past.” 
The work however is still a significant work, is still related to the 
times, has still a face turned towards the future. The problem 
of Faith versus Reason still continues to preoccupy the mind ; 
the hunt for truth is not over any more than the hunt after 
gold. We may still inquire with the pilgrim whether the future 
remedy for slavery will not lie in the common inclusion of the 
black and the white, though with distinct integrity, in the same 
State. We may stillask what protection eccentric individuality, or 
esthetic independence, or conscientious diversity may reasonably 
demand, in those latitudes and longitudes where the theory of 
human liberty is condensed by enlightened patriots like Herbert 
Ainslie’s consistent American, into the generous aphorism—“ Ours 
is a free country, and the majority wont allow it.” 

In characterizing Mr. Ainslie’s autobiography, we may borrow 
the editor’s own language. It is essentially what it professes to 
be—a simple record of the actual life of our day. Assuming 
the shape of a story, it is substantially fact. Incidents may be 
invented or embellished, conversations substituted for direct 
reflection, and the ultimate issue of the Pilgrimage, the discovery 
of the Shrine, may (since such an ending is indispensable to the 
ethical purpose) be not an actual, but an imaginary, though 
perfectly natural consummation. We have called the book a 
story; but we must warn the reader that its interest does not 
lie in the plot. Plot, indeed, there is none. Persons there are ; 
but rather persons of a dialogue than persons of a drama. The 
merit of the work does not lie in the successful description of 
high actions or high passions, or in the masterly evolution of 
character, or in pathetic or stimulating incident. Its merit con- 
sists, its interest lies, in the sincere statement and attempted 
solution of the cardinal problem in our own day, how to reconcile 
the claims of individual conviction with the claims of social duty, 
how in the surrender of the old traditionary belief to retain a 
devout faith, to regard the world as the true sphere of our action, 
yet to live above the world in its worldlier aspects; to be at once 
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the practical man that works and enjoys, the contemplative man, 
that knows the order and the uses of the world, and the religious 
man, in whom knowledge and work have not extinguished 
the sentiment of a holy ideal. The effort, successful or not, to 
show how the sceptic may face and lay his doubts, to portray 
the growth of believing thought, and to present a_ possible 
solution of the great question which is agitating almost every 
reflecting man and woman, is, in the form selected by the auto- 
biographer, a courageous and original effort. 

This series of “ Passages from Herbert Ainslie’s Life and Corre- 
spondence” differs from the “ Nemesis of Faith,” a sort of com- 
panion creation, with which it may be contrasted rather than 
compared, as life differs from death, or health from disease. 
Herbert Ainslie argues calmly, analyses with a logical compo- 
sure, and is playful, witty, and humorous when occasion 
permits. Unlike the traveller “of whom it was said he had 
gone round the world without ever going into it,” he is rich in 
experiences gathered from converse with outward life, or 
harvested by quiet meditation. If in some passages we find 
a record of grim adventures, in others are chronicled happy 
meetings, pleasant memories, sallies of exulting faith. In one 
important aspect the early career of Herbert Ainslie contrasts 
very favourably with that of Markham Sutherland. The hero 
of the “ Nemesis” is a moral prisoner. He is a sceptical clergy- 
man, a character which we can assure our readers is not unknown 
in the Church of England. The mental uneasiness which had 
harassed the layman, ripened into conviction of the untenableness 
of his creed after he had taken orders. In a moment of passionate 
abandonment he betrays his secret, or rather, by his unguarded 
language invites an attack which malicious opponents are not 
slow to prosecute. Summoned to the presence of the bishop, he 
makes his confession, and, in the end, resigns his preferment. 
The sacrifice, however, caine too late. “In him,” says his bio- 
grapher, “the destruction of religion was the destruction of the 
worshipper.” He escaped, indeed, from the thraldom of a 
professional adhesion to a Church whose creed he had rejected, 
but only “with his moral insight distorted, and with his 
spiritual constitution too shattered to enable him to face success- 
fully the trials of life.” It is different with the hero of the 
present work. Herbert Ainslie made his decision from the first. 
After graduating at Oxford, he saw that the hour was fast 
approaching when he would be required to subscribe to the 
Articles, and, closing with the offer of a family living, enter 
into Holy Orders. Eager to “breathe the pure air that blows 
on the old silent hills of God,” he obtained from his parents and 
guardians a year’s grace, accepting a sort of mission to one of the 
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West India Isles, to look after some property belonging to the 
family. A way-out once before him, he never returns to the 
bondage of conventional opinion. The living he relinquishes to 
the acceptance or refusal of a younger brother, and wanders in 

uest of truth and work, over sea and land, seeking gold in 
California, and finding a home in Australia. With him, the 
inward struggle was but a brief one. This choice of Hercules was 
soon made. The great trouble was not the change of a career, 
the sacrifice of a defined social position, the loss of a secured 
income, it was the sorrow which the thought of the rupture of 
old ties, of the sweet bonds of a happy home, caused him. In 
the conversation with his friend, Charles Arnold, who argues for 
latitude of interpretation, and advises the adoption of a profes- 
sion, the active realities of which would soon eclipse scrupulous 
abstractions, Herbert half soliloquizes, half addresses his 
‘friend— 

“T should like to have some of the details of the early Christian 
life: to know how one of them, a member of some devout Pagan 
family, comported himself when the light of a higher life dawned 
upon him, and the joy of it was succeeded by revulsion, on thinking of 
the grief his apostasy would cause his good, pious.old parents.” 

In the sequel, the domestic problem here suggested receives 
no solution. As we have seen, Herbert Ainslie postpones dis- 
closure, and meanwhile escapes. Once out of that charmed 
circle of love and terror, he finds his determination strengthen. 
He resolves that he will never take orders; he declares that he 
has no mission to break hearts; he decides that he will not 
return home to inflict, by an open and unavoidable avowal, 
inexpressible suffering on a mother, who would indeed believe in 
the purity of her son’s motives, but would sorrow intensely ; or 
to witness the cruel irony of a father, who would resign himself 
with a sigh, to the inscrutable decree that makes a son of 
his a reprobate, and try to comfort himself with a belief that it 
is all for the glory of God. In the form of a dream, however, 
he presents us with a natural and vivid realization of what his 
position would be if he returned to that Eden whose gates had 
closed on him. He might, on the hypothesis of a different 
decision, have described the sorrow, perplexity, and bewilderment 
of those dear ones whose faith, with its early hopes and its 
inveterate fears, the apostate son or brother sees himself com- 
pelled to abandon, and silently ignore or openly controvert. He 
might have described the dejection, as of the blackness of death, 
which overcasts the soul of the man who disbelieves out of a 
greater belief, but who is dismayed at the darkness of the shadow 
which his presence casts, in the home where the old affection 
tolerates or even welcomes him still; he might have portrayed 
Vol. LXXXIX. No. CLXXVI.j—New Senies, Vol. XXXIII. No.II. Z 
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the anger and irritation, the preternatural gloom, the intolerable 
reciprocal sense of wrong, the nightmare-like embarrassment, in 
which friends, suddenly assuming the shape of enemies, and 
stricken as with the curse of Babe}, break out into half-articulate 
utterances, each for ever more hopelessly incomprehensible to 
the other; he might have heard, not in dream only, but in 
reality, the sentence of expulsion; or he might have recorded 
the speechless grief, or the agonizing cry, or the grave, sad rebuke 
of some fair girl tenderly beloved, when he was compelled to 
divulge his terrible secret, to accept the word of rejection 
from her lips, and to leave her to bear her share of the common 
sorrow, aggravated by the flaming anticipation of the unspeak- 
able agonies that await the soul of the man that she has once 
loved, but whom now she must love no more, with that magical 
sweet love which made all earth a fairyland. Believing that such 
experiences have not been altogether strange to English homes 
in this distracted time, we have ventured to fill in Mr. Ainslie’s 
outline, or rather to intimate how he might have pictured this 
struggle in its inward movements and in its outward consequences. 
It will be forgiven us if, in passing, we warn men younger than 
ourselves, harassed with obstinate theological questionings, not to 
commit the fatal error of attempting lifelong concealment of 
doubt, much less that of entangling themselves in those ensnar- 
ing vows which leave their victim no alternative but that of 
stifling conviction, quenching the light of the soul, violating the 
purity of a tender conscience, or of facing under aggravating cir- 
cumstances a sort of social martyrdom, by bursting the bonds of 
an unendurable imprisonment, of encountering, it may be, not the 
Furies that scare with angry looks, or torture with the material 
scourge, but the avengers of holy love and simple faith, and truth 
in life and thought, that punish with “ beautiful regards.” 

The decision of Herbert Ainslie spared him and spared all 
whom he loved those bitter hours of intense sorrow which a dif- 
ferent determination would have brought with it. A division, 
indeed, there was between himself and his family, but no lifelong 
complications, no loss of spiritual health. He was free from the 
moment when he made his final election to seek fora faith that could 
console and sustain him, for a vocation that he could follow without 
prejudice to the integrity of his spiritual being, for a life in which 
he should find his own happiness in dedicating himself to the 
service of others. His pilgrimage, his double pilgrimage, might 
now commence: his external pilgrimage, with its adventures on 
shore and sea, and his intellectual pilgrimage, with its wanderings 
of careful thought, its search for the distant shrine of which he 
dreamed. We will follow him, with unequal steps, in his devious 
route through both, remembering only that the interest of the 
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geographical excursion is in general subordinate to that of the 
mental excursion. 

Bounding over the blue, snowy-crested, racing billows of Biscay, 
with a mind growing vast and luminous in proportion as the sea- 
suffering body sank in weakness and lassitude, crossing the broad 
bosom of the Atlantic, and joyfully touching land at last, our 
pilgrim visits every island between Barbadoes and Jamaica, and 
is delighted with his first experience of tropical scenery. In 
Jamaica he passes a few days in a plantation, where luxuriating 
in “the intense pleasure of being still, of lying on the grass, by 
turns doziug and gazing up into the boundless blue, or watching 
the blacks at work—a happy chattering race, described exactly in 
some of Captain Marryat’s novels’—cheered and invigorated by 
the glimpse of a beauty before unknown, he presses on to Panama. 
At the Isthmus he finds the old Spanish population roused from 
their quiet repose of decay by an irruption of gold-hunters from 
the North American States, and after breathing the cool delicious 
upland air near the fallen city of Pizarro, crumbled and buried 
under forests, he catches the common contagion, and joins Texan 
rangers, Mexican traders, farmers, lawyers, slave-owners, and a 
miscellaneous crew of gold-seekers, in a voyage to the Sacramento. 
On board the Killooney he meets with one character who inte- 
rests him much, He is known only as the Major. Areserved, though 
not ungenial man, brooding ever over some secret sorrow, he is 
pleased with Herbert’s society. In the end they become fast friends. 
One hundred days from Panama they enter the Golden Gate, 
and Herbert and the Major agree to keep together. For the ex- 
aoc of the secret sorrow of the “ simple and yet great souled 

ajor” we shall send the curious to the record itself, nor shall we 
dwell on the community in labour, the fellowship in suffering, 
or the ultimate severance of the two friends. As a gold-finder 
our traveller is by no means fortunate. After ample expenditure 
and months of hard work the selected settlement disappointed 
hishopes. Instead of the expected bed of clay glittering through- 
out with scales and lumps of gold, the adventurer gazed only on 
bare granite, smooth and polished by the ceaseless rushing of the 
waters. At length rumours reached California that a great rival 
to her has started up in the far South, that in Australia gold 
fields have been found equal to hers. Flying from the land of 
vain labour and baffled hope, of reckless violence and unmitigated 
self-seeking, Herbert, who through all this degrading circumstance 
and coarse association still preserved his noble freshness and pu- 
rity of character, seeks the new world of the South Seas. We 
will let him describe his vision of the Happy Isles for himself, 
with some abridgment of the original description :— 


“We glide on as ina pleasant dream. Such days, such nights of 
Z2 
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beauty. We have passed the sun, apd our noonday shadows point to 
the south. Higher yet, and higher } im the nightly sky; rides the 
Southern Cross ; soon will the Southern Isles appear.: “Amend to 
dreaming now, for much caution is necessary to thread With safety 
the coral labyrinths of these seas. Sometimes ina momeht the dee 
blue of fathomless ocean gives place to an almost milky white, an 
at a short distance appears a cluster of little circles of coral, presenting 
their rims just above the water, and looking like so many white fairy 
rings, enclosing lagoons of stillest. water One, two islands 
are passed, mere knolls of palm trees, apparently growing out of the 
ocean. At last higher land appears in sight. A few hours more, and 
we glide along a reef-bound shore, catching glimpses of lovely valleys 
in among hills covered with unfading green.” 


Guided by a pilot through an opening in the reef, our Pilgrim 
finds anchorage in still water, so clear that “gazing many a 
fathom down he can see the branching coral of white and red ,and 
gaily coloured fishes darting about or pausing among the boughs 
in a tree.” At length he finds himself in a beautiful little bay 
edged with a narrow strip of white beach— 


“The shore is lined with groves of orange and citron, bananas, 
cocoa-nut, and bread-fruit trees. Under the shade are ranged the huts 
of the natives, spacious and well built. Walking down to meet us on 
our landing comes a fair girl of some fifteen summers, or rather of one 
summer of fifteen years long, and beautiful as a dream, with soft dark 
eyes and long, glossy, black ringlets hanging down her glowing 
shoulders, and revealing a bust and figure of most perfect form. Her 
smooth, shining skin is of whiter hue than the other natives. She is 
clad with the prevailing cincture of weeds, from the waist nearly tothe 
knees, and is now in the full perfection of fresh womanhood and beauty. 
Serene and dignified as an empress, and yet purely artless and uncon- 
scious, she advances towards us. I think of ‘ vera incessu patuit Dea,’ 
and the little Frenchman throws up his arms and exclaims, ‘ This is an 
Arabian Night.’ There are missionaries and other white men on the 
island, so she may have learned a little English. ‘ What is your name ?” 
‘Maleia,’ is the response, in soft Samoan accents; for we are upon 
the island of Opolo, one of the Navigator’s or Samoa Group. Beauti- 
ful Maleia thus understanding me, we soon become friends, and I 
decorate her fair neck with some trinkets I had been careful to bring 
with me. Directed by her, the little Frenchman seeks the abode of 
the white men ; and she leads me in search of fruit to the adjoining 
banana grove. Here Maleia selects for me the finest bananas, and 
when I have enough of these, shakes down a green cocoa-nut, and 
opening it carefully, gives me a draught of milk, sweet, refreshing, and 
delicious. The white kernel is soft as thick cream. Here reclining 
under the great banana leaves, the moist and balmy air, laden with 
fragrance and indescribable richness, throws a mantle of oblivion over 
all the past, shrouding all its cherished schemes in far indistinctness 
and inducing a longing to dream away the remainder of life undis- 
turbed alike by regret and desire. Here one learns to sympathize 
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with:-Adam iin his garden of delights, and to feel that he would have 
been «4. heartless wretch—what Yankees call a ‘mean man’—had he 
refused.the apple at Eve’s hand.” 

Maleia tells. him: her. little history. Having had a white man 
for her father. she is proud to claim kindred with white men. 
Our traveller.starids*now at the “gateway of the day,” but the 
dawn comes and he leaves this glorious dusky maiden, the heavy 
blossomed bower, the summer isles of Eden, this vision of the 
dreamer of Locksley Hall. He sees that he is as little fitted to 
make the lovely savage happy, as she is able to satisfy the heart 
of him, the cultivated man of Europe. He eats his last lotus 
and tells her he will eat no more. 

“T have told her this. With a quiet, thoughtful air she listened, as 
if not fully comprehending me, and then said, first proudly, ‘ Maleia 
got white blood too—Maleia no Samoan;’ then sadly and reproach- 
fully, ‘ Why go when you fond of Maleia; go when you tired of her.’ 
And this was all she said until I reached the end of my explanation, 
when she replied, ‘ Maleia no understand ; but Maleia sorry.’ 


The dream of the summer seas ended, the disenchanted 
wanderer presses on to the accomplishment of his great purpose. 
Once more the Pilgrim seeks his shrine—the man a faith, an 
occupation, and a home. In one of the principal churches of 
Sydney he describes himself as listening with deep indignation to 
a “lovely discourse,” in which the preacher (who may be heard 
without going to Australia) maintained that that simple utterance 
of woe, “I shall go to him, but he shall not return to me,” incon- 
trovertibly established the existence of a future life, and David’s 
belief in it, as well as of the great improvement of his faculties, 
without which he would have been unable to recognise the 
inmate of the royal nursery in the society of glorified angels: 
“especially as old men do not generally take notice of infants so 
as to know them apart !” During the sermon, our half-uncivilized 
gold-digger could not forbear from expressing his appreciation of 
the logical powers and philosophical speculations of the preacher. 
A young lady in the same pew is startled at first by his curt 
criticism, “ Stuff,” but after listening for a few moments, she en- 
tirely agrees with the critic, whispering to herself, “ Why so it is.” 

With this young lady, the daughter of a Mr. Travers, an 
Australian sheep-farmer, he forms an intelligent and noble friend- 
ship. In her he recognises a soul open to all the universe. She 
realizes successively the various ideals of womanly perfection 
which he finds in enim She is Miranda, Viola, Beatrice, 
Cordelia. “She is not beautiful, but Beauty ; not religious, but 
Religion.” She is the original of all the Madonnas ; and, through 
her inspiration, he is at last enabled to “ beat his music out.” He 
now finds a haven of content, and a shrine at which he may 
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kneel. The divine is revealed in the human, the infinite in the 
finite. A true pure compassionate woman is the best and 
nearest revelation of the Divine in Nature. In love alone, in 
ure and unreserving love, does all questioning find answer. 
hose only who feel know. And where love is, there is no dogma, 
Such are the last conclusions of Herbert Ainslie. 

We have conducted our Pilgrim, whose faith in humanity is 
associated with a belief in a transcendent Ideal, to his shrine. 
We leave him with a vocation, a religion, a home. We will now 
return to the point from which he started, and trace the inward 
development or mental pilgrimage of Herbert Ainslie. 

It is said that Synesius, when pressed to accept a bishopric by 
the Alexandrian metropolitan, declared that he would not teach 
fables in church unless he might philosophize at home. The 
condition was granted; but the sophistry which satisfied the Greek 
prelate, and which has satisfied many “useful clergymen who by 
no means coincide with the popular interpretation of the Thirty- 
nine Articles,” was repugnant to the moral sense of the hero of these 
volumes. The creed of his youth had lost its hold on him, The cir- 
cumstance that he was destined to the clerical profession forced 
him to abandon the condition of acquiescent indifference for one 
ofactive inquisition and cross-examination. The type of family 
orthodoxy, to which he had been taught to conform, was that 
which borrows its name from Calvin. We might, however, give 
it that of Augustin; and with some modification it is essentially 
the creed of Christendom, though we have lived to see a wide- 
spread revolt against some of its distinctive features. Insisting 
on no exact circumscription, we will call it the Popular Theology. 
It was against this theology that Herbert Ainslie entered an early 
and emphatic protest. His childhood was haunted, as is the 
childhood or early life of many among us, by an ever-present 
terror, by the agonizing belief of everlasting and inevitable punish- 
ment ina lake of fire. ‘To this dreadful doom all that are descended 
from Adam are amenable. There isindeed a mode of escape pro- 

osed. A sinless God can forgive sinners. He can satisfy the 
attribute of divine justice by a vicarious sacrifice. Like the King 
of Dahomey, who immolates thousands of human victims to 
propitiate his savage deities, he can appease his holy indignation 
by the sacrifice of a perfect and superhuman being. The claims 
of divine justice can be satisfied by the punishment of innocence 
instead of guilt. The benefit of this sacrifice, however, is limited 
to a comparatively small number. Those who disbelieve this 
theory of vicarious suffering, those who reject this wild dogma of 
an enchanted salvation, will be condemned to misery as hopeless 
as endless. To the more grotesque speculations of the Popular 
Theology, many in our time have, with Herbert Ainslie, conceived 
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an invincible repugnance. Starting with the assumption of 
total depravity, Calvinism, he contends, repudiates nature and 
seeks to suppress individuality. It is the apotheosis of selfish- 
ness and caprice. It represents God as creating, destroying, 
and saving, mainly if not entirely from motives of self-aggran- 
dizement. It incites man to do what is right by no higher 
consideration than that of saving his own soul. It punishes 
the innocent that the guilty may be saved. It fails in the 
purpose it has in view, for, after all, the great majority of 
men are lost. It assumes in the Heavenly Father an inability 
to forgive his repentant children, whom he had created weak, 
ignorant, and liable to err, without a compensation of blood 
and agony. It assumes in a being of infinite goodness a 
capricious injustice, since to gratify his vindictive impulse he 
consents to pardon the guilty at the expense of the innocent. 
It makes will the basis of right, instead of making right the 
object of will. If the real charm of Calvinism consists in its 
apparent logical sequence, that charm, as our Pilgrim tells us, 
ceases to be felt when the reasoning faculty is adequately deve- 
loped. “The very ascription of Deity to Jesus involves the 
injustice of God, for it implies that he required of man what was 
utterly beyond human power to perform.” 

A considerable number of Christian men, lay and clerical, 
reject this doctrine in its more revolting aspects. We have 
called it the popular theology. To us it seems that the popular 
theology is essentially the theology of the Bible. It is the 
theology that poisoned our youth; it is the theology that per- 
verts unsympathetic and unrealizing minds, and invites them to 
contemplate “the torments of the damned as one of the principal 
delights of the saved.” The free theologian may repudiate the 
doctrine of plenary inspiration, and relegate the story of Adam’s 
fall and the dogma of hereditary depravity to the same intel- 
lectual limbo to which many good and useful clergymen have 
consigned the Mosaic Cosmogony and the Noachian deluge ; but 
the continuity of Scripture, and the authority of the English 
Church, disallow their liberal exegesis. The historical existence of 
Adam is assumed by St. Paul, is guaranteed by Jesus, is asserted 
in the Liturgy. The theory of marriage and divorce, as held by 
Jesus, presupposes the truth of the story of the fabled parents of 
mankind ; and in the Marriage Service the voice of the Church 
re-echoes the teaching of the man whom the Church deems 
divine. Even the doctrine of eternal punishment is, we fear, 
not only the doctrine of popular but of Biblical theology. 
Knowing what can be fairly urged against it, we are still of 
opinion, on grounds both of language and exegesis, that the 
doctrine in the gospels of a future state is that which we find in 
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the Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel, taking the words in their 
natural signification. “He prepared in the depth of Gehenna 
flakes of fire and burning coals for their punishment for ever in 
the world to come, who have not kept the commandment of the 
Law in this world.” Jesus himself, in the gospels, teaches the 
dogma of endless vindictive punishment." 

Revolting against the selfish and unnatural creed of the 
Church, as he had heard it expounded, the Pilgrim was led to 
consider its evidences, and in particular to test the value of the 
dogma of plenary inspiration. He began by making a collec- 
tion of Biblical adversaria, and though he gave up the task as a 
barren one for himself, he advises every Bibliolater to undertake 
a similar one. It was once remarked by a liberal clergyman of 
our acquaintance, that critics who constitute themselves defenders 
of the faith, adopt the singular practice, in their attempts to recon- 
cile science and revelation, of rejecting the obvious and probable 
meaning in favour of a remote and barely possible interpreta- 
tion. Such a procedure carries with it its own condemnation. 
Ina similar spirit our Pilgrim observes, ‘‘ Men use their educated 
moral sense to extract the good and reject the evil; but they 
seem to lay it aside when they declare that the whole is good at 
the very moment that they are explaining away the obvious mean- 
ing of passages that shock them.” This doctrine of plenary inspi- 
ration, which has replaced, with most educated men, the fetish 
dogma which ascribed every word in our Bibles to the dictation 
of an infallible Intelligence, is itself one which is slowly dissolv- 
ing, even in the Church, There are clergymen who deny the 
authenticity and genuineness of the Book of Daniel; there is 
one at least whose estimate of the Apocalypse closely agrees 
with that of the best German critics. The late Mr. Robertson 
acknowledged that the idea of an immediate approach of the 
end of the world was entertained by the he teachers 
of Christianity, aud contributed greatly to the speedy triumph 
of that religion ; and critics, otherwise orthodox, are willing to 
make large concessions. One surrenders the integrity of Mosaic 
authorship ; another admits the presence of legendary elements 
in the old narrative of patriarchal life ; another allows the dis- 
tinction between the first and second Isaiah. Quite recently, if 
we may trust the report in the Guardian, Dr. Irons, who can 
hardly be suspected of neological proclivities, has undertaken to 
show that we need not accept Old Testament miracles, except 
where expressly stamped by our Lord’s acceptance of them, and 
that New Testament quotations from prophecy are not con- 





* Sec Georgii’s “ Eschatology,” and Zeller’s “ State after Death,” in “ ‘Theo- 
logical Aunals” for 1845, 1847, 
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clusive evidence of foreknowledge in the prophecy itself.* 
When so much is conceded, it is manifest that the right of free 
inquiry is conceded with it. The surrender of the doctrine of 
powy inspiration becomes a question of degree and time. No 
road line of demarcation can be drawn, and the critic who 
detects legend in the Pentateuch, is inconsistent if he ignores 
its presence in the Gospels. Read in the light of an intelligent 
criticism, the sacred volume of old Hebrew literature recovers 
its native splendour, and glows all over with the vigour of new 
life, and with a freshness as of morning dawn. We are sorry 
we cannot give Mr. Ainslie credit for a very critical apprecia- 
tion of either the Old or New Testament. His studies indicate 
no acquaintance with the learned researches of the eminent 
German theologians, Gesenius, Ewald, Meier, Baur, Zeller, or 
Schwegler. Still we doubt not he was a careful reader, with a 
fine sense for discriminating between the spirit and the letter, the 
real and the accidental, in Hebrew or Christian legend. He 
insists that the Bible is a representative book, free and open to 
all ; and in one phase of his pilgrimage, discovers, in the gradual 
development of truth in the Bible history, not a variation of state- 
ments, as a friend suggests, to adapt them to the growth of the 
human mind, but merely the result of man’s own mental growth, 
He finds in the religious experience of the old Bible saints, an 
appeal to an ideal law. He sees in Christianity a worship of 
the divinest character, as exemplified in a human form. He 
conceives the truo work of Christ to have been to call into glad 
activity the secret life of the soul; to kindle a moral enthusiasm 
for holy thought and action, to evoke the conception of an 
internal and voluntary goodness. Mr. Ainslie, too, is nearly right 
when he says that Jesus, recognising intensely the all-winning love- 
liness of his idea, and feeling that it would never lack ardent 
disciples to propagate it, was indifferent to ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, leaving it to each age to devise such means as the varying 
character of the times might suggest. It was a necessary con- 
clusion with such an inquirer, that the Christian Church consists 
of all who follow a Christian ideal of character, no matter whether, 
or in whom, they believe that ideal to have been personified. 
This ideal, the sole ideal that we can have, is in the last 
analysis a human ideal. The Pilgrim adopts a sentence from 
the “ Social Statics” of Mr. Spencer, whom he calls the Euclid of 
Ethics : “ Morality is essentially one with physical truth. It isa 
kind of transcendental physiology.” Evil with him is that which 
abridges or arrests; the only sin against God is the sin against 





* Among the subscribers to the Davidson Testimonial are the Bishop of 
St. David's, the Dean of St. Paul’s, and the Dean of Westminster. 
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ourselves ; the only way to serve God is to serve man. While 
he holds with Shelley that the great secret in morals is love or a 
going out of ourselves, a self-identification with others through 
sympathy, he defends the selfish theory of ethics, on the ground 
that the highest selfishness will find the most intense satisfaction 
in the happiness of others, even though it involve self-denial, and 
even self-sacrifice for the welfare of others. Our sole objection 
to this statement is that it is liable to misapprehension. In one 
sense indeed, it is impossible not to act from a selfish, that is, a 
personal motive, from a motive springing out of individual 
consciousness, but it is courting misconception to call such an 
action or motive selfish. It is the highest manifestation of the 
affectional nature, and in the popular and expected sense of the 
word, is not selfish. To feel pain in the pain of others or 
pleasure in the pleasure of others, is an ultimate principle in the 
human constitution, and is no doubt biologically explicable. In 
the only sense in which we care to contest the point, this is not 
a selfish but a disinterested element in man, the source of the 
purest devotion to the welfare of others, and the spring of our 
own sweetest happiness ; for, the grand specific against the cares 
and sorrows that corrode life, or the self-preoccupation that mul- 
tiplies misery, is to live in and for others—the only nobly im- 
personal religion is to do good to others, hoping for nothing again. 

In his theory of life and the world the Pilgrim, though hardly 
a disciple of the positive philosophy, inclines to accept its initial 
principle of applying to all subjects, mental, political, and social, 
the method which has been hitherto confined to physical science. 
Gradually arranging in harmonious order the facts accumulated 
by experience, he would ascend from the highest philosophical 
to the highest religious idea. The regular, tranquil, and 
benign course of the universe excites in him feelings of joy, 
wonder, thankfulness, and admiration. Seeking the universal 
soul that underlies and harmonizes all manifestations, he com- 
plains of that intellectual populace which recognises the divine 
presence only in exceptional power and force, not in the quiet 
constancy of nature and the unobtrusive action that shows the 
daily beauty of her working. This deplorable insensibility 
characterizes all from whom an ignorant familiarity hides the 
real glory of the world, and is not confined to the subjects of the 
following illustration :— 


“ A party of Indians came up to me one day while I was gazing 
with delight on a hollow in a hill-side, covered with a carpet o 
flowers of most exquisite colours, a perfect marvel of beauty, which I 
tried in vain to make them see and appreciate; but I could: get 
nothing out of them but that it was always so at that spring season, 
and that the flowers were not good to eat.” 
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Though maintaining that all ideas result from experience, the 
Pilgrim, whose speculations occasionally perplex us, transcends 
experience when he proclaims his faith in a universal unity. If 
we understand him rightly, he conceives the world as a body 
containing mind and evolving thought. God creates the pheno- 
menal universe as man creates his own character and position. 
“ The only intelligible idea of God,” he contends, “is that which 
includes all extremes of existence.” In one passage he writes, 
“ Matter is eternal ;” and a little after he asks, “If matter be self- 
existent, why not also its inherent law of the mutual tendency of 
its atoms?’ He seems half inclined to adopt a kind of 
Pantheism, which represents all things as a manifestation of a 
supreme being that underlies all phenomena, and teaches that 
these manifestations vary with the divine will, and are mutually 
dependent, reconciling this belief with the conclusions of science 
by postulating a sovereign will, whose motives have their basis 
in the nature and condition of things: “so that in this manner 
also, the sequence of events appears governed by constant laws.” 
On the relative claims of Theism or Pantheism to our allegiance he 
can hardly, however, bring himself to pronounce a final sentence, 
He thinks that the difference may be a matter of temperament, 
that both may possibly be true for the same individual ; the 
emotional part of our nature requiring one, and the logical part 
the other. He confesses that he has no innate or intuitive 
perception of Deity, none of the necessary existence of God, 
except as an ultimate postulate to a common assumption. In 
attempting to form a conception of a personal God, he complains 
that he is but deifying the final product of his own faculties—a 
projection of himself, like the image of the wayfarer reflected 
from the Brocken, only huge and indefinite. He compares the 
God of his search to the lowest rock—*“ You know the story: 
the child inquired of its grandmother what supported the 
ground. ‘Rocks,’ answered the old lady. ‘And what supports 
the rocks? ‘ Why, other rocks, to be sure. ‘ But what is there 
under all the rocks? ‘Why, bless the child! there are rocks 
all the way down.” 

In this indefinite Idealism the Pilgrim is contented to rest. 
To have faith in a transcendent Conscious Being, to feel himself 
homogeneous with all of the universe that comes within his 
range, to recognise the threefuld unity of Beauty, Goodness, and 
Truth, the revelations of Science and Art, the duty and blessed- 
ness of self-devotion, to discern in the character of a pure, true, 
compassionate woman, the best and nearest revelation of the 
Divine in nature, and to feel himself exalted and transformed 
by the influence of this faith in a holy ideal, this marriage of 
true minds, this life in others, is the happy issue of his 
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mental wanderings. This is the shrine in which the Pilgrim 
kneels, 

A similar pilgrimage is not unfrequent in the present day. 
Everywhere we see signs of revolt or disaffection against tradi- 
tionary authority, inconsequent Protestantism, or sophistical 
Established Churches, We are very far indeed from thinking 
that the voice of hoar antiquity, as it reverberates through the 
many tottering shrines of Christendom, has lost its charm, or 
from anticipating or desiring the speedy overthrow of the great 
Christian Temple. But we believe that sooner or later the old 
dogma will be found bankrupt; that the revolt which has 
begun in the circle of thoughtful and inquiring men, will spread 
through every rank in society. Already unbelief may be heard 
sedately expressing a courteous dissent, or breaking out into 
abrupt defiance, or whispering with timorous hesitation, a 
half-hearted No. In literary or scientific circles, among men 
eminent for philosophic thought, among politicians, among 
theologians, where women gather or men meet, freedom of 
thought and freedom of speech are more common than com- 

lacent orthodoxy dreams. The amount of suppressed scepticism 
1s incalculable. The fear of the folk or the love of the folk 
secures a temporary and outward acquiescence. The husband 
wha has abandoned the creed of his home confides the secret to 
@ sympathizing friend, bargaining for silence while he does so, 
for, for peace’s sake he worships at the altar he disavows ; the 
daughter, who has her budding heresy, cherishes it in secret, 
knowing that an open avowal would make enemies of those of 
her own household. The decrease in the number of candidates 
for holy orders, said in one diocese to amount to two-thirds of 
the original annual quota, is a significant fact of evil augury for 
the Church. Everywhere the Pilgrimage has begun, and we 
are convinced that it will terminate before many generations are 
over in the general movement of society from the temples of old 
ee blind authority to the shrine of a living and illuminating 
aith. 

In the meanwhile we welcome the graceful and temperate ex- 
sem of the new tendencies which we find in these “ Passages of 

erbert Ainslie’s Life and Correspondence.” We do not say that 
the author has solved the problem ; but he has stated it intelligibly, 
and has shown how, in accordance with his own experience, a solu- 
tion may be found. The particular shrine in which he worships is 
one that men can rarely hope to reach. Union with a noble 
and beautiful woman, a visible embodiment of the highest 
excellence, has no doubt a purifying and exalting influence, but 
it is not every Pilgrim that will find a “ Holy Mary.” Men less 


privileged than our hero must be content with such standards 
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and examples of human worth as a common experience may 
supply. amiliarity with the lofty thoughts and generous 
actions of the great and good of all time has a magical efficacy 
only less than that of love. In the idea of a humanity realized 
in the past and future, no less than in the present, in the inspi- 
ration drawn from the lives of the heroesand saints of Paganism, 
as well as of the heroes and saints of Christendom, lies the 
source of fresh energy for work, increasing desire for know- 
ledge, and growing enthusiasm for goodness. Here is an ideal, 
and an ideal that is also a reality, a loving allegiance to which 
will make us “effective combatants in the great fight which 
never ceases to rage between good and evil.” If we must at 
present despair of finding such a faith as all can accept, we can 
at least live out such faith as we have. The one imperative 
need is that every man shall be true to the ideal in which he 
believes. Theism has, or seems to have, its logical and philo- 
sophical difficulties, Pantheism its obscurities and moral dangers, 
Positivism its spiritual limitations; but the belief in a Divine 
Personal Consciousness who created and preserves the world, or 
in an impersonal Intelligence which is the life of the universe, 
or in a Humanity omnipresent to us, and in the nobler servants 
of humanity, in the collective mind, affection, and action of the 
intellectual benefactors of the race,—any one of these ideals, 
honestly and faithfully accepted, has power to raise man above 
himself, and associate him with that higher life which stimulates 
aspiration and practical effort, the crowning end of all emotion, 
by enlarging the circle of our desires, our knowledge, and our 
love. For our Pilgrim utters a true oracle when he says that it 
is still within the limits of the Finite and the Knowable that 
the whole duty and happiness of man must be sought. Like 
Faust, yearning for heaven’s fairest star, but more than contented 
in the end to drain a marsh, henceforth a new dwelling-place 
for countless generations, we return from the contemplation of 
our holy ideal to the life in human affection, to the work of 
common improvement, to the abiding interests in science, art, 
and practice, that offer at once excitement, occupation, and 
reward. 

These are some of the thoughts suggested by this new 
“ Pilgrim's Progress,” through which we have accompanied the 
subject of the tale. We have but little now to add on the volumes 
which record these mental wanderings in forbidden ground, and 
the external travels which correspond to them; and that little 
must be briefly said. Deficient in characterization, deficient in 

lot interest, it is the recital of the hero’s mental pilgrimage that 
is the true charm of the book. But in addition to the attraction 
that many will find in this tale of intellectual adventure, in 
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the animated and often cogent indictments against a traditionary © 
religion and a church which exists not “ for the discovery of truth, 
but the preservation of doctrine,” in the expression of valuable 
thought and healthy sentiment, less speculative and more enter- 
taining matter will also be found—pictures of scenery in California 
and Australia, sketches of wild life among the gold hunters, graphic 
descriptions of the magnificent blue butterfly, or the shrill-voiced 
light-green cicala, or the bright-yellow whip-mimicking snake of 
Panama, or of splendid tiger lilies whose red and speckled 
blossoms hang heavily in the noon-day heat. In its pages we 
meet with sagacious comment, bold conjecture, pleasant anecdote, 
or witty remark. The repose of the book is like that of the 
“ noble grandeur ” of the trees which our traveller invokes. The 
style is transparently clear, the language pure, natural, and of 
Greek-like beauty. The author has tried to realize his ideal of 
the novelist’s mission. We hope to meet him again, and to see 
him approximate still more closely to his high standard, in the 
delineation of more complex scenes of life and wider diversities 
of thought, feeling, and action. a 





Art. ITI.—Moprrn Notions oF GOVERNMENT: THE 
Irish QUESTION. 


1. England and Ireland. By Joun Stuart Mitt. London: 
Longmans. 1868, 

2, A Letter to the Right Hon. Chichester Fortescue, M.P., on 
the State of Ireland. By Joun Earu Russett, Third 
Edition. London: Longmans. 1868. 

3. Anarchy and Authority. By MatrHew ARNOLD. Cornhill 
Magazine for February. Smith and Elder. 1868. 


T is impossible even for a calm observer to overlook the fact 
that, at the present moment, there are in this country an 
unusual number of grave political problems calling for immediate 
solution. Upon the success of such solution must depend the 
destiny and welfare of the English people for generations to 
come. In the absence of thought, and knowledge, and skill, all 
attempts at such solution are little better than child’s play or 
ia throws. If any hope is to be entertained for the 
uture, a certain measure of agreement must be attained sooner 
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or later as to what government means, what are its uses, and 
what are its limits. Some fixed axioms must be accepted as to 
the true policy generally adapted to modern European countries, 
and especially to England, in respect of all such primary matters 
as land, education, religion, and economical progress. A term 
must be set to the endless disputings about first principles, in 
order to the divergencies of opinion that must still exist being 
raised to a higher platform, and finer differences receiving the con- 
sideration that is their due. As things now are, the wor!d of 
talkers and would-be thinkers is divided between empirical 
dabblers in the questions of particular policy that crop up from 
day to day, and closet students to whose political eye-sight, ever 
fixed upon some indefinitely removed future, each event of actual 
daily life is only colourless or disturbing. There is an urgent 
demand for a new race of politicians, serenely calm and yet 
intensely sympathetic, never overlooking the minutest per- 
plexity in the political situation of the passing hour, and yet none 
the less having a tenacious grasp upon deep-laid principles of 
policy far over-riding in their interest every special use to which 
they may be put. 

Most Englishmen have their private views as to the kind of 
matters with which they like or wish to see Government inter- 
fere. They suffer as much torment from the mention of any 
theory different from their own as from the story of persons with 
monstrous appetites dining off a strange dish or trying to make 
popular a hitherto unused article of food. If it be suggested 
that Government should withdraw from any field up to this time 
occupied, the well-to-do citizen is palsied with the horror of 
anarchy. Is it insinuated that in some other field Government 
might advantageously do more than is done now ?—an alarmist 
shriek is inevitably echoed from every side, awoken by the 
threatened advent of tyranny and despotism. 

These facts, which the commonest experience, enlightened by 
a study of the daily papers, renders familiar to all capable of ap- 
proaching them, speak ill for the general intelligence abroad on 
matters of political importance. It cannot be, in truth, that as 
to the true province of Government, each man is a sufficient 
measure to himself. It must be that on this topic there are some 
views which are nearer the truth for all men than are all other 
views, and it must be better for all men to hold and act upon the 
views which are nearer the truth than those which are farther 
removed from it. The experience of past ages, the ascertained 
facts of human nature, the result of current observations con- 
ducted from day to day, must favour some theory as to the true 
province of Government, rather than any other. Ifno theory has 
yet been reached, it can only be that past history and current facts 
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have not yet been patiently studied with this view. It is also 
true, no doubt, that all the grounds upon which any theory what- 
ever might be based are so shifting in their nature and rest upon 
historical events so imperfectly recorded, as well as upon observa- 
tions so inaccurately made, that the most certain theory attain- 
able cannot be free from a large number of limitations and doubts. 
The pause in public life interposed between the passing of an 
Act for the redistribution of the forces of Government and that 
Act being carried into operation, affords a natural season for con- 
sidering how the forces of Government ought to be employed ; 
what is the work they can do with the greatest advantage, and 
what is the work they cannot so much as attempt without doing 
far more harm than good. It may prove that in the solution of 
this problem is contained a sure ground of hope for the country 
under the natural apprehensions excited by what is held by many 
to have been spasmodic and inconsiderate legislation. It may 
even turn out that in a new conception of the true sphere within 
which Governmental agencies ought to confine themselves, there 
is enclosed a nobler idea than any yet familiarly entertained of 
the possibilities of human nature and the destined elevation of 
the race. 

It might have been expected, as has been the case, that the 
chaotic views abroad as to the true functions of Government 
would excite different reactions, taking the form of distinct 
theories, varying considerably according to the quarter from which 
they emerge. It will be as well briefly to investigate these com- 
peting efforts at a solution before expounding our own. They 
are all valuable contributions to a scientific discussion of the 
whole subject, and, if not of any real or lasting worth in them- 
selves, furnish at least a clear account of what is lurking in the 
minds of large numbers of people who are unable to express, any 
more than to justify, their creed. The three prominent theories 
now in vogue among the most influential writers and thinkers of 
the day may be classed as the esthetic, the patriarchal, and the 
utilitarian. We shall proceed to examine and dispose of each of 
the theories in turn, 

The wsthetic theory of the province of Government is probably 
that which has the greatest charms for the more refined classes of 
English society. The ultimate object ever kept in view by this 
theory is the worthiest and grandest. It is nothing less than the 
cleansing of all members of the community from all impurities 
and vulgarities in their feelings, occupations, and tastes. It is 
the direction of the whole national spirit to an ideal outside 
itself, partly intellectual and partly moral. It is the. final 
extinction of all narrow feuds and rivalries, all indulgence in 
grovelling pleasures, all selfish and mean aspirations, It com- 
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prises, lastly, the exquisite refinement of the national sensibility, 
the due recognition of authorized standards, the complete self- 
subordination of each individual now living to a mighty whole 
diffused over the past, the present, and the future. Such is the 
object to the attainment of which this theory of the functions of 
Government is to pave the way. It is no contemptible one indeed. 
Rather does it contemplate objects which must form an essential 
and preponderant part of the whole objects contemplated by any 
plausible theory whatever. Now, the main agent to be entrusted 
with the promotion of these magnificent ends is an abstraction 
called “the State,” and the instrument to be employed by this 
abstraction is an indescribable implement named “culture.” Any 
attempt to restrict or even explore the meaning to be attached 
to the word “State,” would be repudiated by the leading expo- 
sitor of this theory, as displaying something of our “ national 
inflexibility,” and savouring of that vulgar attachment to logical 
precision which is one of the darkest blots on the English tem- 
perament. We must rather float amidst delicious ethereal 
vapours, one sense gliding by imperceptible gradations into 
another, and the whole critical -nature dissolving away beneath 
the luscious aroma of a sensuous rhetoric, scorning the coarse 
trammels of “ philosophy,” “science,” and logic. To define and be- 
come intelligible is to be rough, vulgar, and unfitted for polite 
society. At the risk, however, of final ostracism from the abodes of 
the blest, we will venture to bind down in words the meaning that 
really is attached to “the State” in the exposition of this theory. 
It is held that there ought to be some elevated mirror or re- 
flecting background for the collection and concentration of all 
the best floating notions scattered throughout the community ; 
and that, in default of such a background being provided, these 
notions must be wholly lost or frivolously wasted. Thereupon 
general anarchy prevails, each one doing what is right in his own 
eyes, and no reference being made to any permanent standard 
of taste, morals, or intellectual truth. This ideal background 
demanded by the theory in question is then, by a piece of sly 
rhetorical jugglery, identified with the sovereign political au- 
thority of the country, and the word “State” is made to cover 
every kind of national organization presumably devoted to doing 
the whole people good of any sort whatever. It is against 
this surreptitious change of the point of view that we remon- 
strate. Admitting wholly, as we do, the value of such a protest 
against a narrow and licentious reign of so-called individualism, 
and appreciating to the full the necessity for authorities of all 
descriptions representing the collective reason of mankind on 
different topics, we fail to see any connexion between ever so 
[Vol. LXXXIX. No. CLXXVI.]—New Sprizs, Vol. XXXILI. No, Il, AA 
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elaborate an organization of such authorities and the Government 
of the country. The Government of the country operates ay 
or wholly by physical pressure. It is the expression of the will 
of the strongest, the most physically effectual. Its main in- 
struments are soldiers, police, tax-gatherers, and bureaucratic 
officials. These are of the very essence of Government, and 
they are found invariably in all governments of whatever form. 
It is, no doubt, true that most governments have affected to 
use many more instruments than these for a great number 
of very different purposes, We shall hereafter discuss the pro- 
priety of this usurpation. At present we only note that this 
more extensive machinery cannot be held to be of the essence 
of Government, because it is differently constructed in all govern- 
ments, is absent altogether in some, and does not directly sub- 
serve what must be allowed to be the original end of all govern- 
ments—the protection of person and property against the assaults 
of lawless men. Thus the theory we have named cesthetic 
is, in fact, no contribution whatever to the foundation of a new 
science of politics, It is gorgeous in its promises ; but, just at 
the moment when expectation is most ripe, failsentirely of perfor- 
mance. The value of an organized authority is seductively enough 
carried over to the credit of the physical machinery called for by 
the need of protecting life and property ; and because a moral 
authority and a police agency are each severally indispensable 
by themselves, we are led on, without knowing it, to think them 
both the same. We, that is, such of us as are properly im- 
pressed, go away from the lecture prepared to support, with all 
our hearts, every measure, however extravagant, for compulsory 
education, the reinforcement of the Protestant Establishment in 
Treland, and a general legislation in favour of what is currently held 
likely to be good for men’s souls at, and after, the day the Acts 
come into operation. 

The next theory to be passed in review, the patriarchal, is a 
more generally familiar one, and, in fact, is an old friend with a 
new face. We all flatter ourselves we have pretty well grown 
out of the primitive superstition of the King being the father 
of his country; and we are most of us fully primed with 
the last constitutional novelties, to the effect that Government 
is tobe “by,” and not only “for,” the people ; that kings reign, 
not by Divine right, but by the will of their people, and that 
the glorious right of revolution is one of the most cherished 
birthrights of every Englishman. Yet still, with certain classes 
of newspaper writers and theologians in this country, a series of 
notions is as rampant and as mischievous as ever, implying that 
Government is something peculiarly sacred and inscrutable ; 
that it has lordly functions to discharge, of which no mere reason- 
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ing can ever divest it; that it is a trustee for the people of 
certain mysterious good things in the way of morals and im- 
proving legislation, just as a father is for his children or a guardian 
for his ward. Mutato nomine de te fabula narratur. These 
patriarchal enthusiasts exist, under a very innocent appearance, 
on every side of us. They are misled, not as with the former 
class, through their taste and artistic susceptibilities, but 
through their morality, their religion, their superstitious timidity 
of walking alone. They need, truly enough, leading-strings them- 
selves, and they naturally assume a like need in all their fellows. 
It is this curious living fossil of a past age which is at the root of 
so much of the impracticableness of many otherwise clear 
thinkers on such subjects as the union of Church and State, 
national education, and religious disabilities. ‘The sentiment 
which thus first idealizes all authorities of all kinds, and then 
goes on to amalgamate them all into a sublime but fictitious 
unity called “the State,” is so amiable and even beautiful, that 
we could wish it rested upon anything whatever except a pious 
imagination, or were even simply innocent. We are compelled, 
however, in the name of human reason, a due use of which, 
after all, is the highest or only piety, to protest against this 
patriarchal theory of Government as supported by nothing but 
a mass of mental confusion and misconception. The phenomena 
of Government are just as much, and just as little, mysterious 
as the relations of master and servant, ofticer and private soldier, 
employer and employed. Each of these relations, though it 
may have been created at first through casual incidents of 
many kinds, continues to exist for certain definite ends. Each 
of these relations may be terminated in certain definite ways, 
and during its continuance the mutual services due from each of 
the parties to the other admit of being mapped out and limited 
with the greatest possible precision. It is of course true that 
in a vast society going to make up what is called a nation, men 
are brought into contact with each other in a manifold variety 
of ways and modes of association which it may not be always 
easy to describe and define in exact language. <A church, a 
political party, a school of thought, a literary guild, a charitable 
society, are all instances of different modes in which the mem- 
bers of a community may unite to form independent corpora- 
tions, more or less distinct in their mould and fashion, and more 
or less nearly co-extensive with the whole body of the nation. It 
is true that with respect to the history, purposes, limits, and 
authority of all such institutions, there may be occasionally 
moral elements present which it is difficult exactly to evaluate, 
and which on this account may seem io impart to them what 
AA2 
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the supporters of the patriarchal theory mean when they dimly 
hint at a mysterious sanctity or incalculable force. Now just 
as in the case of the csthetic theory we saw that its main 
patron was led on by his love of moral and _ intellectual 
control, coupled with his aversion to all merely mechanical con- , 
trivances, to identify under the name of “the State” every 
source of proper influence and power coming down from above, 
so are those who maintain the view now being considered, victims 
of a very similar delusion. Their affections are trapped, not by 
the intellectual beauty of a supreme moral authority, but by its 
impenetrable origin and its imposing grandeur. The result is 
the same ; one step further on, and every moral influence pro- 
ceeding from large bodies of men associated for any beneficent 
purpose whatsoever throughout the community, is blended into 
one, and that one is irresistibly confounded with the organization 
of Government necessarily in existence for the purposes of taxa- 
tion and the protection of society against the more palpable 
violations of order. 

There is, thirdly, to be noticed, the utilitarian view of the 
province of Government. This is perhaps the view most popular 
among such of the better informed and more wealthy classes 
of English society as are regular students of the more fashion- 
able daily papers, and manage to spare out of their busy idleness 
a certain amount of time for dilettante political speculation. 
This mode of looking at the subject is of the greater impor- 
tance to us, as it received its first impetus and still draws its 
main nourishment from a school of philosophers whose influence 
has, for some years past, excelled that of all others over the 
youthful generation of Englishmen. Such a circumstance not only 
points to the probable existence of some important elements of 
truth in the theory, but also exacts from us a special amount of 
respect and care in the process of considering it. We believe that 
this theory is less dangerous than the two former ones, inasmuch 
as it does not by its assumptions exclude any other competitive 
theory on the subject. On the contrary, we are of opinion that our 
own theory, which we shall presently produce, isa legitimate con- 
sequence of the utilitarian view, when that view is fully brought 
to bear upon all the complex facts of the case. In fact, it 
matters little whether our theory is deduced from this other 
one, or whether it is proved independently. The real value, 
however, of the whole utilitarian philosophy has been so much 
impaired and necessarily misrepresented by the terms in which 
it has been couched, that it is now time, wherever it is possible, 
to adopt a different standing-point altogether. 

The utilitarian view of the province of Government avoids, 
on t'ae face of it, all the confusions inherent in the two other 
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theories due tomixing up into one all authorities of all kinds in 
the nation, and calling them “the State.” The supporters of this 
view comprehend most clearly the difference between the power 
of physical compulsion essentially presupposed in Government, 
. and the manifold moral engines which happen accidentally to be 
wielded in some countries by the same hands to which the forces 
of Government are entrusted. At the same time they recognise 
no mysterious foundation or supernatural attributes in Govern- 
ment. Itisas wonderful as the existence at all of human beings 
gifted with such a nature, and surrounded with such condi- 
tions as they are,and no more so. Government is for them 
simply one of many instruments for promoting the greatest hap- 
piness of the greatest number of sentient beings in the commu- 
nity. It is more complex than other instruments because it 
cannot be wielded without the concert of a large number of per- 
sons of very different qualifications, interests, and characters, 
But the ends it has to subserve are in the highest degree distinct 
and intelligible. It has to do for the people as a whole what 
individuals or voluntary associations of individuals could not, 
or would not, do so effectually, ‘so rapidly, or so judiciously for 
themselves. This instrument is, throughout this theory, sup- 
posed to be regulated by a committee of the people, who are 
ever on the alert to see what is best to be done for the nation, 
and how it can be most expeditiously set about. Government 
is held to be best when each individual member of the com- 
munity is least taxed, either in his head or in his pocket, to carry 
it on, and at the same time receives the largest benefits in the 
way of security and all kinds of material, moral, and intellectual 
advantages from the fact of its being carried on. It is held to be 
worst when, on being thus treated, either as a co-operative 
association or a mutual insurance society, it fails in its work ; 
when the burdens are excessive and unequally distributed, whilst 
the advantages are precarious or overbalanced by preponderant 
mischiefs, Thus on this theory of Government there is no line 
of any distinct sort drawn between what a Government ought to 
interfere with and what it ought not. A certain deference is 
indeed paid to the necessity for developing the individual by not 
hampering him at every stage of his conduct with incessant 
restrictions and directions from without. At the same time even 
this deferential feeling is controlled by a tender consideration for 
the alleged claims of all other individuals, by the imagined inte- 
rests of posterity, and by a certain instinctive and prurient love 
of legislation through which statesmen are habitually led to 
justily their own existence to themselves and others by inces- 
santly making laws. 

Fresh questions are thus opened up at every fresh proposal 
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for some legislative enactment. What are the interests of the 

rticular persons whose actions are to be controlled by the new 
aw—what are the competitive interests of all other persons— 
what are the immediate benefits and mischiefs to all parties con- 
cerned—what are those more remote—what in the particular case 
is the true measure of the claims of individualism, what of those 
of social order and national organization? Such are instances 
of the multiplicity of problems which have to be solved, er 
which ought to be solved, on the theory proposed, at every legis- 
lative change. It is manifest to all that under our representative 
system no such careful and minute inquiries are so much as 
possible. It would require a practised statesman and a patient 
philosophic student. to solve any one of these problems as they 
need being solved in any given case. Instead of this a solution 
of all of them has to be grasped at rashly, darkly, impetuously 
by men whose whole attention, before entering on their Par- 
liamentary life, has been either absorbed in the conduct of some 
very special, and therefore narrow, department of affairs, or in 
the fashionable diversions of country or town life. ‘The result is 
the sort of haphazard and incongruous legislation which might 
have been looked for, bearing upon every kind of business and every 
sort of human interest. Now it is some particular town, now 
some particular trade, now some particular classes of workmen 
in that trade, now the church, now education, now public-houses, 
now lodging-houses, now sewers, now public libraries, now public 
banking, now the transmission of letters, now the cholera, now 
the small-pox, now the cattle plague, that loudly calls through 
the voice of some would-be statesman for special and novel 
legislation. We know well enough that this voice, qualitied, or 
perhaps intensified in loudness by other voices, is generally 
listened to not without effect. ‘The result is the good govern- 
ment which Mr. Lowe and his followers think the grand test 
of an efticient representative assembly. We are well aware that 
the best supporters of the utilitarian theory of government attect 
to have attained to a certain precision in announcing their posi- 
tion to which we may seem to be doing injustice. It is true they 
have done their best to search for some universal principles 
which may be a partial guide to statesmen in legislating for the 
people. ‘They have found by a steady use of the aids of ex- 
perience and observation large classes of affairs from which they 
would absolutely expel the interference of Government on any 
pretence whatever. Some aflairs they allow the Government 
to take part in by way of patronage, general superintendence, and 
supplementary help. Other affairs again they would commit 
entirely to the hands of Government as being least fitted to be 
managed by private persons, and likely to be most materially 
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advanced by the particular resources at the disposal of Govern- 
ment. The readers of modern works on political economy, and 
of the speeches made in Parliament by the more philosophic 
statesmen of the day, must be familiar with this mode of drawing 
lines and of anxiously looking about for fresh general principles to 
assist the practical working of the theory that Government has to 
be turned to the greatest possible account as an instrumentality for 
promoting the positive welfare of the whole people. 

Now this theory assumes, first of all, that there is a small 
portion of the whole people who are competent to decide what 
is most conducive to the positive welfare of the whole people, 
and therefore, of course, in what that ideal welfare really consists. 
Secondly, it assumes, that this small portion, nominally repre- 
sentatives of the whole people, having at their disposal a physical 
force capable of operating anywhere, or in any way, are entitled 
and empowered to use that force for any purpose they choose. 
These two assumptions underlie all popular notions upon current 
politics. All cries for class or personal representation, all the 
struggles of parties within and without the Houses of Parliament, 
all the acrimonious bitterness called forth by the shifting of the 
forces of Government, rest simply upon a general confession 
that the persons holding the helm of Government are entitled to 
decide for all the rest what is best for all, and, if they choose, to 
express their conclusions in Acts of Parliament. 

These are the natural marks of a transitional epoch, which, we 
trust, will not last long. In times gone by the King, or the 
King in company with a few intelligent politicians, were the only 
rulers of the nation, and the only persons who were at once com- 
petent and disposed to take part in governing the nation. The 
greatest uniformity of sentiment on politics, morals, religion, and 
social matters generally prevailed everywhere. The nation was 
distributed into quiet agriculturists, unaggvessive artisans, and 
leisurely gentlefolks. Out of these last a very few devoted 
themselves to the study of politics, such as it was then understood 
to be, that was, the best mode of applying universally recognised 
principles to new cases as they presented themselves from day to 
day. ‘These mere professional politicians were at once assisted 
and kept in check by the advice and criticism of the Houses of 
Parliament, as well as the personal influence of the King. 
Nothing can be more opposite to this state of things than the 
political situation of England at this day. ‘There are no common 
principles whatever on any topic of large moment generally ac- 
cepted by any but avery minute body of the whole population 
There is the keenest susceptibility to political excitement which 
is ever being stirred into chronic action by a general love of 
domineering over others, as well as by vehement desires on the 
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part of persons and classes to promote their own real or imagined 
interests, Amidst all the prevalent disagreement, even upon what 
once seemed mere self-evident axioms, all the struggling and 
competitive life pressing in upon the engine of Government from 
every direction, and making it reel over, now on this side, now 
on that, all the reckless repudiation of authorities of every kind, 
on every subject, the utilitarian theory of Government is 
utterly valueless. It is of no use to keep balancing by repeated 
use of logical scales the comparative value of Government inter- 
ference in these classes of matters and in those. Principles must be 
very broad and very translucent to have a chance of being at- 
tended to in the present day. In the hurry of legislation, and 
anidst the rivalries of self-interested factions, an appeal to remote 
consequences, however urgent, and even solemn, is held to be 
simply ludicrous. Some universal principle must be looked for 
which will deal in the mass with all legislation whatever for the 
positive welfare of the community. Some ground must be dis- 
covered, if there be any, by standing on which both aristocratic 
and demagogic insolence and stupidity can equally be defied. 
Some mode of treating all political topics, if there be any such, 
must be elaborated which the fanatical quack cannot gloss over, 
the conservative shall in vain seek to hide out of view, the 
radical shall fail to exaggerate and pervert. 

In the last number of this Review we attempted to point out 
what we held to be the characteristic dangers of the democratic 
reign about to be inaugurated in this country. We professed it 
to be our opinion that the particular classes of society to which 
the suffrage had now, for the first time, been extended, were, at 
the present time, conspicuously wanting in those qualities, moral 
and intellectual, which go to form good and efficient citizens, 
In some quarters we have been charged with treachery to our 
Liberal sentiments for holding these views. It is not worth while 
here to discuss this new and retrograde definition of Liberalism, 
which would narrow and confine its votaries to a super- 
stitious acceptance of the dialect accidentally in use among 
a limited section of the community, be it large or small. The 
shades of all the great liberators of English thought from 
Milton to Bentham, would rise to witness against us if 
we showed our unfaithfulness to the traditions of English 
Liberalism by servilely flattering any class of our country- 
men, or by being cowed into an inanimate bondage to 
crystallized axioms on any topic whatever. It is because more 
than all other good things for a people, we cherish the claim of 
each individual citizen to free thought and free speech that we 
descry, it may be with an almost nervous timidity, afar off the 
possible dangers to this freedom to be apprehended from de- 
mocratic rule. The notorious examples of modern democracies 
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undeniably suggest such fears. The ignorance prevalent among 
our poorer population, and the debased and crouching habits 
in which they have been reared, reasonably intensify those 
fears. It is because we believe strongly, and not without enthu- 
siasm, in the root principles of democracy that we would raise 
a warning voice against any such sanguine hopes in the value 
of mere democratic forms as would prevent the population being 
trained in the special way a democratic constitution demands, 
A true democracy is great and free just in proportion as a false 
one is poor and degraded. It is because we believe in the pos- 
sibilities that are latent even in the meanest of our countrymen, 
that we abominate the torpid slavery in which they have been 
so long and pitiably bound hand and foot. But in order to 
bring about a true liberation of the whole people, it serves little 
to cry out that they are free already. It is no way of con- 
structing a state made up of citizens worthy, self-regulated, and 
self-sacrificing, to join in a sentimental conspiracy to call evil 
good and good evil, to put darkness for light, and light for 
darkness, 

We believe that the true solution of the difficulties of de- 
mocracy in the future is to be found in a new theory altogether 
of the province of Government. It is evident on the face of it 
that the most alarming and perplexing incidents of a democracy 
depend for their value and magnitude upon the theories of 
Government now in vogue. Whether, with one school, it be held 
that Government ought to be the fountain of good taste and 
elegant fascination, or with another, that it ought to watch with 
parental eye over all those who, either by some divine behest are 
committed to its charge, or who have voluntarily subordinated 
themselves to it as to a supreme directorial committee, or with 
another, that, in the interests of all, Government ought to doa 
great deal for the governed in one kind of affairs, but nothing 
whatever, or very little, in another, it is the universal persuasion 
that in some matters the governing section of the nation are 
wiser than all others outside its ranks, and that they can bring 
their wisdom to bear in practical legislation with great advantage 
to all the individuals of which the nation is composed. Both 
these positions we are prepared to dispute. We believe that in 
all matters whatever at the present day in England, the govern- 
ing body in the nation is less wise in conceiving and executing 
the operations of which the nation stands in need, whether material 
or moral, than individuals or associated bodies of individuals to 
be found in the community. We also hold that the damage en- 
tailed to individual growth, development, and _ ultimate 
happiness by Government interference of almost any sort 
whatever, is so enormous that in the great majority of cases 
the best possible legislation in the immediate present is 
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bought at a price too ruinous to justify the expenditure. The con- 
sequence of these positions, if they are established, would be that 
it ought to become more and more the policy of Government to 
withdraw from all fields whatever in which it now expatiates at 
large. The last fields left to it would be a criminal jurisdiction, 
exercised in order to restrain the few peccant members of the 
social body from interference with the rest, and certain more or 
less inactive trusteeship of land and locomotive organization to 
which we shall hereafter more especially allude. The criminal 
jurisdiction would become more and more superfluous as educa- 
tion and other moral influences operated more effectively and 
pervasively throughout the whole nation. 

1. We shall begin by considering the general effect on indi- 
vidual development of interference on the part of the state. And 
here we must first notice an inaccuracy of definition which has 
crept into all arguments on this subject. Nothing is more 
common that to oppose to each other the “individual” and 
“society,” or the “ private citizen” and “the State,” or “self” 
and “others.” It is supposed in the use of all these contrasted 
expressions, that on the one side is a natural savage man, brought 
up in the woods without any contact with or knowledge of his 
kind, and, onthe other side, a highly artificial society made up 
of most accomplished persons, bound together by every possible 
tie of sympathy, interest, and custom. It is then indirectly sug- 
gested that the more the savage man is controlled and repressed 
and fashioned in every way by the corporation of domesticated 
men, the better for him, and the better for everybody. It is easy 
to go on from this and deduce the greater comparative value of 
a good or even an imperfect Government, as compared with any 
system of individualism, however modified. But the above is 
very far from being a true statement of the conditions of the 
problem. An individual Englishman, when opposed to a society 
or number of individual Englishmen, is a man in possession of a 
large number of social faculties very considerably developed. 
His love, his hatred, his ambition, his curiosity, his powers of 
observation, his sense of dependence, his hopes, his fears, have all 
been brought out and nurtured into very energetic life, even in 
the case of the most torpid of mankind. The problem as to the 
relations which ought to exist between a single one of such men 
and a number of them, never becomes of practical moment till 
men have in fact left the state of savage isolation (even if that 
ever could exist, which is impossible) far behind. ‘The question, 
therefore, in all these cases, is not how under a given readjust- 
ment of those relations it would fare with a man’s animal and 
merely selfish propensities, but with that which is his eminently 
human charactistic, the assemblage of his social instincts. Thus 
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when we speak of the development of theindividual being the main 
end of the national union, we mean the cultivation of every one 
of the social instincts and faculties. We wish man to attain to 
the capacity of the deepest love, the strongest hate, the warmest 
sympathy, the keenest concern for the progress of others, the 
most devoted spirit of self-sacrifice, the most masterly power of 
self-control. These ends, and ends like them, which we need 
not here stay to enumerate, we deem of such inestimable value 
that no national advantages of any other kind can be a substitute 
for them. It is to the proportionate eliciting of every one of the 
social faculties of all citizens that every instrumentality, ma- 
terial and moral, must serve. By their success in this work of 
all others must the efficiency and value of such instrumen- 
tality alone be measured. No accumulation of mere wealth, no 
portentous economical mechanism, no celebrity of a nation’s arms, 
or even arts, can be accepted as a product worth a moment’s at- 
tention, if the price of the citizen’s whole moral life is paid to 
secure it. 

Nowit is admitted by some that the ends of the national union 
here contemplated are indeed the right and only worthy ones, but 
it is added that it is a matter of experience that Government can 
do much to secure these ends. Government (it is said) can put 
individual citizens in the way of combining more readily and 
frequently with each other, or can teach them whom to have in- 
tercourse with and whom to shun. Government, by sanctioning 
a particular religious creed, can point out to its more ignorant 
citizens what are the proper objects of their religious awe, who are 
the safest companions to select as associates, who are the dan- 
gerous and prowling reprobates they would do well to keep ata 
distance ; or at any rate, Government can bind the people together 
in a close union with each other, through their perpetual and in- 
timate dependence on itself; so that the social tie may become 
binding upon the very instinctive habits of the people with all 
the indissoluble tenacity with which a law of nature binds. 

Such sentiments as these we believe to be radically vicious. 
They form the deep undercurrent of all modern falsities on the 
nature and province of Government, and they are, when laid bare, 
nothing more than a reproduction of the obsolete theories which 
have prevailed at the darkest epochs of human history. Their 
worst error lies in an entire misapprehension of the true nature 
of man and of the true and sole conditions of social development. 
It cannot be repeated too often that the most diligent use of 
bladders is not swimming ; and the acceptance of ever so orthodox 
a bundle of other people’s thoughts and sentiments is removed 
poles asunder from thinking. ‘This ineradicable taste on the 
part of political theorists of different schools to precipitate moral 
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changes, and by a process of diplomatic conjuring, to call into 
being the fruit without sowing the seed, is the result partly of 
childish impatience, partly of contempt for the human spirit. 
Be it known that “a qualities as we call love and hatred, sym- 
pathy and antipathy, will not, obediently to our call, spring up 
here and there and everywhere so soon as ever a motive for their 
apparition is presented. They need a thousand genial influences 
which no state machinery, however subtle and delicate, can ori- 
ginate or control. Above all they need that which the very no- 
tion of machinery absolutely forbids, that is, a sense of inviolable 
freedom. About nothing whatever has so much been talked 
and written as about freedom. Yet after pages and pages of our 
national history have been stained with blood in this name, after 
orators have harangued and the press vomited volumes of rhe- 
torical writing in this cause, the real meaning and need of absolute 
freedom is almost as obscure as ever at this day. It is still 
generally held that the mass of men are gifted with a suicidal 
instinct which will inevitable lead them on to their own ruin if 
they are left for an hour to themselves. It is believed that virtue 
and goodness, so far from being their own reward, can only be 
rendered palatable or endurable by the incessant application of 
the schoolmaster’s lessons not without his rod. The nation is held 
to be one vast household, of which the millions are for ever in the 
nursery and a very few select grown-up people in the drawing- 
room. Those select ones have by some good chance got hold of 
a few secrets as to how people ought to live and what they ought 
to be. But these secret revelations must never be divulged to the 
infantine mind hopelessly grovelling for ever in its innocent 
simplicity. All that can be done is to bring those little ones up 
to a pretty simulation of all that is good and true, to cherish in 
them a few spurious virtues, to chastise the more erratic tres- 
passes, to tutor them at the least into habits of leaning more 
and more submissively on their wise preceptors, and even, if it may 
be, admiring that blessed constitution of things by which their 
betters are ever in one apartment, and they, poor weaklings, are 
condemned to be shut up their whole life long in another. 

It will not be supposed from these observations that we under- 
rate the real difficulties of educating the human spirit, so that 
its several varied faculties shall reach the greatest amount of 
independent development, and at the same time preserve 
throughout a proper and immutable subordination the one to the 
other. Not the most enthusiastic state preceptor can be pene- 
trated with a deeper sense of these difficulties than we ourselves. 
If it be true that this spiritual training is the sole end of all the 
appliances of civilization, if in behalf of this ultimate object all 
minor and transient aims must be sacrificed without remorse, it 
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is also true that the obstacles in the way of a true and 
widespread evolution of individual character throughout a 
large community seem almost insuperable. From the very 
definition given above of the individual, that is, of the whole 
group of human faculties, social as well as_self-regarding, 
if follows that this evolution cannot be carried on in the 
secret recesses of the convent, nor without assiduous contact at 
every point of each with all. Mere licentious excess, eccentricity, 
abnormal growth, or defect, are as far as possible removed from the 
kind of results to which we would point. Unity, harmony, co-ope- 
ration, infinite sympathy, all illuminated by the contrasted rays, 
melting imperceptibly into each other, of a rich individual variety, 
due to differences of physical structure, situations, and work, are 
the products after which we aspire. To attain and secure these 
products all kinds of independent organization will be rendered 
indispensable. Churches, schools, academies, corporations, clubs, 
institutes, guilds, trades’ unions, masters’ unions, assemblies of all 
sorts, governed now by one presiding principle of association, now 
by another, will never be superseded as modes of concentrating 
and diffusing a thousand kinds of independent energy, and a 
thousand forms of individual sympathy finding its needed 
satisfaction in nothing else but common work, in company with 
numberless others having like wants and like capacities. From 
these varied modes of aggregation of units will be generated 
authorities on all sorts of subjects, who will be gradually 
estimated and deferred to in proportion to their intrinsic worth. 
Habits of measuring authorities with one another, and of ascer- 
taining, as by instinct, when to comply and when to revolt, 
when to learn and when to teach, when to lead and when to 
follow, will be fashioned by an early education, and confirmed 
by the discipline of life. Less and less time will be lost and 
faculties expended in discussing over again exploded notions, or 
in criticising institutions none will be left to defend. All will 
unite either in increasing the material wealth of the community, 
or advancing farther and farther the outposts of ascertained 
truth. A genial reverence for others will march side by side 
with an exact estimation of each man’s own self by himself. 
Selfishness even will have become sublimated into what is in the 
highest degree unselfish, inasmuch as each man’s anti-social 
instincts will have become so inextricably bound up with what is 
eminently social, that he and others will in vain seek to disen- 
tangle the one from the other. In seeking his own glory or 
welfare, he will be, unknown it may be to himself, swayed by 
a far higher emotion than any mere brutish impulse. In seeking 
the welfare of his fellow-man he will be luxuriously indulging 
an ardent passion, and be satisfying that which has in him 
taken the place of the narrowest and most selfish propensity, 
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Henceforward he will look to the world outside himself for help, 
and not for restriction. He will love his brother man, because he 
has ceased to fear him. Rigidly abstaining from all intrusion 
on the field of action occupied by his neighbours, he will be able 
to rely on an equal respect from every quarter for the field 
occupied by himself. The result will be co-operation without 
slavery, independence without license, toleration without apathy, 
and the most perfect and incessant communication between all, 
with the minutest loss to the indefinite variability of each. 

Now no unprejudiced reader will deny for a moment that 
these ends are desirable in themselves, that indeed they include 
everything that is precious in the conception of national life, or 
for which it is worth while keeping in action the machinery of 
civilization. It is our opinion that the interference of Govern- 
ment has naturally a direct effect in deferring the accomplish- 
ment of these ends, and keeping up an artificial and meaner 
order of things, which are a miserable substitute for the social 
state above portrayed. The necessity for Government at all is 
due to the unequal rate at which the population of a country 
becomes civilized. In every country, even from the earliest 
times, there are always found some who have higher conceptions 
of the social state than the rest. At first, those possessed of the 
loftier aspirations, are a very small minority of the whole. As 
time goes on, supposing progression to take place at all, this 
minority continually increases. A great gap, which is ever 
widening, separates those who wish for orderly rule and those 
who are indifferent to it or resent it. The former, through their 
willing obedience to discipline, and their presupposed superior 
intelligence, are constantly raising higher and higher their con- 
ceptions of a social state. They keep forming within the nation 
new associations of all kinds, for moral, industrial, and military 
purposes. They create an ideal of national unity, and construct 
for themselves a horoscope of the national fortunes. All this 
time the other sections of the community who, from the first, 
were indifferent to the process of forming a State, may not 
have progressed at all. These descendants of the boorish dissi- 
dents may continue for ages as ignorant and grovelling as their 
first fathers. Part of them may be content to earn a livelihood 
as slaves and dependents of the ruling body of the nation. 
Another part may resist all attempts to attach them to the 
current civilization, and prefer to pass a precarious existence in 
life-long hostility to it. Both these classes may be recruited from 
time to time by isolated members of the ruling class, exiled from 
the abodes occupied by their natural confederates through -mis- 
fortune, errors, or breaches of the conventional discipline enforced. 
Now the true function of Government is the compulsory repres- 
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sion of these ignorant and barbarous hordes thus hovering for 
long ages on the skirts of the civilized portion of the community. 
It would be unreasonable to allow all the generous efforts of the 
finer part of the community to be impeded and disappointed for 
ever through the intrusive mischievousness of a very small fraction 
of the community, possessed neither of the spirit to live a national 
and social life themselves, nor of the knowledge to appreciate 
the meaning of that life in others. Thus, one of the first steps 
of a Government, as it is becoming conscious of its own 
existence, is to originate a system of law. There is in early 
codes no distinction between criminal, civil, and religious law. 
The simple and primitive object is to protect the nascent 
State against the ill-regulated invaders by whom its security is 
daily menaced. But the extension of this narrow field is almost 
contemporaneous with the creation of the field itself. Making a 
law implies the creation of certain so-called rights. These rights 
are nothing more than definite degrees of controlling power to be 
exercised by one or more persons over one or more other persons 
in the community. When once the different powers have been 
thus meted out by law to different persons, whether as respects 
person, property, good name, the family, or the State itself, every 
person, of whatever class, who resists this power, or, in other 
words, invades these rights, is equally punishable in some 
assigned way. Thus the governing authority comes to get a 
jurisdiction over all persons whatever within the community, and 
soon becomes the main arbiter of all disputes about promises, all 
personal injuries, all attempted disturbances of claims to owner- 
ship. The transition is rapid to a general superintendence of 
all the affairs of the community ; to watching over the health, 
the riches, the morals of individuals ; to defining the conditions 
under which persons shall associate together for any purpose 
whatever ; to executing national and local works, and generally 
to stimulating the supposed dormant imagination and energies 
of the whole people. 

In this way the great chasm between the early and natural pro- 
vince of Government and what we hold to be its present unnatural 
province has been bridged over. A simple system of defensive ma- 
chinery, consisting mostly of law addressed to the criminal classes 
of society, is, we believe, the ultimate form to which Government 
must come, if any high type of society is ever to be attained. 
We have pointed out above what are the main features of such a 
society. Above all other conditions for its foundation is absolute 
voluntaryism and exemption from all kinds of pressure. It may 
be that for a time the interference of Government may be de- 
manded to secure to individuals and associations of individuals 
this liberty. The moral habits of the nation have become so de- 
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bauched by the forcibleim position of external authorities in Church 
and State through so many ages, that a true sense of the virtue 
of toleration scarcely exists as yet even in an embryonic form. The 
tyrannies over each other exercised recently by certain associated 
artisans,speak ill for the apprehension on the part of certain classes 
of what liberty in a normal state should be. The cries in some 
quarters for suppressing by law the sale of spirituous drinks, 
and the attachment to legal safeguards of Puritanism on the part 
of influential bodies of Englishmen, as well as many other retro- 
grade symptoms, show that Government has a sufficient work 
before it in guaranteeing to all individuals the utmost amount 
of personal freedom. Here then is a natural and beneficial func- 
tion for Government to perform. Let Government become the main 
and ever-present example of a voluntary institution conducted in 
the spirit of liberty by interfering as little as possible with the 
wills, sentiments, and actions of honest men. Let it only venture 
to put forth its irresistible strength when honest men are tyran- 
nized over by dishonest, and when liberty itself is in danger of 
being scouted from the face of the land. In the name of such a 
policy as this, the Government of England would proceed at once 
to give every security to associations of individuals which it gives to 
individuals themselves for the safety of their common funds and for 
the discharge of their debtors’ obligations. The purposes of the 
association would be simply indifferent, and Trades’ Unions would 
be treated as impartially in this respect as if their operations 
were never accidentally attended with circumstances lamentable 
in themselves but wholly independent of the nature of the organi- 
zation itself. At the same time actual tyranny, when discovered, 
would be punished as severely as any other breach of the ordi- 
nary criminal law. 

We limited ourselves by saying that associations of indi- 
viduals should have the same favour shown to them in the 
matter of debts as individuals themselves, because we are 
of opinion that it is in the long run an erroneous policy 
which leads Governments to legislate in the matter of contracts 
at all. It is no doubt difficult or impossible at present to curtail 
the operations of Government in this direction, when the notion 
of the essentially legal characteristics and incidents of a contract 
has become so indelibly imprinted on the national mind. At 
the same time it is well to remember that whatever legal force 
the Government gives to contracts, so much it withdraws from 
their moral weight. It guarantees to one contractor some further 
security over and above the moral honesty of the other contractor, 
and so, by rendering pure honesty of itself a less marketable com- 
modity, conduces to itsdepreciation. That a state of society might 
be such as to dispense with a law of contracts altogether, is 
obvious from what is witnessed about us in the conduct of the 
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relations of daily life among the higher classes of English so- 
ciety. With these and with members of sporting circles, so called 
laws of honour and laws enforced by the sanction of a rigid pub- 
lic opinion act as more than an efficient substitute for government 
compulsion. The result is the elaboration of far finer theories of 
moral obligation than other classes of the community are gene- 
rally disposed to recognise. With respect to the possibility and 
advantages of dispensing with legal remedies for breaches of con- 
tract in matters of trade, it is well known that the moral tone of 
merchants has been at certain periods so high that, as between 
two countries at war, of which England was one, when no legal 
remedies could be obtained for the breach of contracts made 
during the war, there are signal instances of negotiations involv- 
ing very large sums of money being conducted by both parties 
for a long course of time with unfailing punctuality. Morality 
rose as government interference withdrew. In the present day we 
have had most disastrous instances of the baneful effect of placing 
trust in law instead of looking to the honesty, prudence, and 
solvency of bodies of men associated together for the conduct of 
important enterprises. Supposed liens on railway property have 
had their value divested in a day by the decision of a court of 
justice. Claims of innocent creditors who have lent money to a 
banking company, on the faith ofan untruthful, if not fraudulent 
prospectus, have been nullified by a decision in another like 
court. The bankruptcy law is in a state of utter chaos, and legis- 
lators are called away from a hundred other matters of every 
variety of importance to consider, in the case of some of them, it 
may be, for the first time in their lives, what ought to be consi- 
dered an act of bankruptcy, which among the creditors, if any, 
ought to be appointed assignees of the bankrupt, what degree of 
protection ought to be accorded to him, and by what anticipatory 
mode of “composition” the final bankruptcy could with the 
greatest benefit to all parties be averted. If once it were known 
that no bankrupt law existed in the country and all imprison- 
ment for debt were also abandoned, the immediate consequences 
might no doubt be such as to favour unduly large numbers of 
improvident and dishonest traders. We believe, however, that 
the consequences in a generation or two would be to get rid of 
this class of traders altogether. There would be a greater pre- 
mium put upon mere honesty pure and simple, apart from its 
alliance with legal chicane, and the only road to profitable con- 
tracts of an extensive nature with a number of creditors would 
be through a tried reputation for honesty and mercantile caution. 
Creditors could lend more largely to such men than they can 
afford to do at present, when any single creditor can arrest an 
important and lengthened operation at any early stage by calling 
[Vol. LXXXIX. No. CLXXVI.]—New Senizs, Vol. XXXIII. No. Il. BB 
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for a compulsory distribution of assets, to the ruin or damage of 
the creditors, the contractor, and the community. On the other 
hand, the mere speculator would be driven from the market 
altogether, as he would be unable to offer any legal security for 
the money he might otherwise thereby contrive to borrow from 
ignorant and improvident persons. 

These views stated in this form every one will probably 
accept. What is wanted, however, to make them bear real fruit 
is that essential requisite of all successand greatness, which in 
worldly matters is called long-sightedness, and sacred ones, 
faith. Men will persist in loving and hugging the present and 
sacrificing in favour of it an indefinitely extended era of elevated 
national life. It cannot be denied, indeed, that uneducated and 
sottish and maimed as are the bulk of the population at the 
present day, owing to ages of servile dependence on everything 
but themselves, a sudden contraction of the sphere of government 
would be fraught with wide-spread misery and anarchy. It 
would be like withdrawing the bandages in which a restored 
limb has been too long enfolded, or the staff which a child has 
too long clung to in the process of learning to walk. It 
has been shown, however, already that the best government that 
ever existed, or can exist, the wisest measures that ever were 
contrived, the most subtle and adequate machinery for bringing 
those measures to bear that ever was worked, are simply perilous 
phantasms if they stand in the way of the full, free, and perfect 
development of the temperament and spirit of the people. In- 
stitutions have their value, machinery has its value, organization 
has its value, but simply as subordinate aids to spiritual growth. 
Where such contrivances are for a time voluntarily created and 
kept in being by the people themselves, for the purpose of 
regulating the national life, they may even be in a high degree 
advantageous. Butif they repress that life by ever so little, or if 
they get, owing to a superstitious and indolent fetichism, to be 
treated as worthy substitutes for that life, they are enemies in 
the midst of the land more deadly than foreign foes, or even 
home-born traitors, 

II. It may be well, with a view to enforce this doctrine still more 
distinctly, to notice some of the particular departments in which 
the English Government has thought itself imperatively called 
upon to interfere, and to observe the kind of success which 
generally has attended such interference. 

It is not saying too much to assert that the wealth, the educa- 
tion, and the morality of the English nation have severally 
been more cramped and paralysed by the intrusive operations of 
Government than by any other single cause, or all other causes 
put together. The anxious desire to prevent human folly 
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reaping its natural fruits, to stand between imprudence and its 
appropriate penalty, to keep up as long as possible a show of 
material prosperity amidst a bloated mass of moral rottenness, 
has led to an incessant tampering with commerce and money, 
of which the evils are all the more pernicious because they are 
often concealed out of sight. Such a policy it was which led to 
the monopoly accorded to the Bank of England, and which 
dictated the long course of banking legislation culminating 
in the Bank Charter Act of 1844. Had the politico-econo- 
mical views which originated this Act been as sound as we 
believe them to have been the contrary, surely it was not the part 
of the governing body of the nation to protect the subject citizens 
against the consequences they might suffer from erroneous views of 
the nature of banking, or from undue confidence in speculating 
companies. The natural check to the recurrence of such conse- 
quences is the increase of knowledge and prudential habits, brought 
about by nothing else but the bitter experience of past misfor- 
tunes. The very most that the Government can fairly claim to do 
is to assist creditorsof all sorts in obtaining from their debtors com- 
pensation for definite breaches of contract. Ifa banking company 
find themselves unable to perform their contract to liquidate on de- 
mand their own notes in specie, so long as Government interferes 
in the matter of contracts at all (which no doubt it must do for 
a long time to come), it is at liberty to punish the members of 
such a company on any ascertained principle it chooses. The 
banking company is in exactly the same position as are all other 
persons who have made a contract and broken it. It is their 
own business to keep enough bullion in store from which to 
liquidate their own notes on their being presented, and not to 
issue more notes than they will be able to liquidate. By the 
Act of 1844, however, the English Government has declared 
that the Bank of England is incompetent to take care of itself, 
and the customers of the Bank of England to take care of 
themselves. A fixed limit is assigned to the quantity of notes 
that may be issued, on the principle that a constant relation 
ought invariably to be maintained between the amount of paper 
circulation and the quantity of bullion kept in store for the purpose 
of liquidating the notes as they are presented. Then, however 
great may be the accidental demand for fresh notes, due to 
sudden payments to be made, bad harvests, war, or a sudden 
opening for profitable investments in this or other countries, the 
amount of possible accommodation, under any possible circum- 
stances, is to be determined by nothing else than the accidental 
supply of bullion in the bank. Thus no panic due to exceptional 
causes can be relieved, even on the greatest emergency, without 


such a special relaxation of the law as has over and over again been 
BB2 
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impetuously demanded, and always attended with the most bene- 
ficial effects. The fact is that this excess of notes is generally only 
required for the purpose of extending credit for a longer time than 
usual, and tiding over a temporary deficiency of funds. Thus it 
would be infinitely wiser to leave to the bankers themselves, who 
should be the mainly interested parties, the discretion of multiply- 
ing toany possible amount their promises to pay, subject only to 
their own permanent responsibility to maintain the immediate con- 
vertibility of their securities. Some eminent political economists, 
indeed, are of opinion that the Act may operate beneficially by 
way of delaying the advent of a panic at the first, and through 
being suspended for a time, afterwards relieving it. We are of 
opinion, however, that it is the kind of legislation in question 
which makes a panic possible at all. It destroys or confuses the 
true moral and economical relation between the customer and 
the banker, between the creditor and the debtor; it leads toa 
rapid over-issue of notes in the first instance, far exceeding the 
actual demand, and then to a sudden and spasmodic contraction. 
As the convertibility of the note is assured by mechanical safe- 
guards superintended by law and by the lavish process of with- 
drawing an enormous mass of bullion from circulation, the 
banker has little interest in regulating the rate of discount in 
strict accordance with the wants of the day and regard for his 
own solvency. Inthe meantime, the customer foresees closely at 
hand a time when at no rate of discount whatever will further 
accommodation be obtainable, and panic immediately sets in. 
It is the old story told over again. To encourage true integrity, 
intelligence, and sobriety among the whole population, the value 
of these qualities must be left to discover themselves in the 
course of progressive experience. Every catastrophe that may 
happen under a system purely voluntary will render more and 
more improbable the recurrence of like catastrophes in the future, 
while Government palliatives only operate as temporary opiates, 
perplexing inquiry into the true seat of the disorder, and making 
the people look to every quarter for a cause of their misfortunes 
except to themselves,* 

Another province which has been occupied by the English 
Government with the general assent of all men and yet, as we 
believe, to the detriment of all, has been that of professional 
education. This has become so familiar an idea to every English- 
man that he can scarcely picture a different state of things 
without conceiving a reign of dunces, quacks, and hypocrites, 
We feel that we are here treading on somewhat delicate ground, 





* Fora full discussion of this topic, together with a succinct history of 
monetary legislation in England, the reader is referred to an article in this 
Review which appeared in January, 1858, entitled “State tampering with 
Money and Banks,” 
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because in the wsthetic theory of government to which we have 
before alluded, no feature is more prominent than the necessity 
of instituting all kinds of “Academies” for educational purposes 
under the direct superintendence of the “ State,” which here seems 
to mean the sovereign political authority. The popular argument 
of course is that not only isan education which is the joint product 
of the whole national experience necessarily superior to every other 
form of training for the young, but in the case of a citizen’s need- 
ing the professional services of a skilled doctor, lawyer, or divine, it 
isagreat convenience to him to find the best representatives of each 
profession distinguished from their brethren by some unmis- 
takable token, such as a degree. It is then implied that the 
government of the country is the proper authority to determine 
what bodies of men shall confer such degrees, and that for this 
purpose it is necessary to establish by Jaw certain permanent mo- 
nopolies with the view of encouraging and enriching a corre- 
sponding number of incorporated educational societies which shall 
confer such degrees, To these societies is properly entrusted the 
task of ascertaining by examination or otherwise who shall offer 
his professional services to the private citizen and who shall not. 
ow, apart from what is notorious to all conversant with the 
particular history and existing condition of all such favoured in- 
stitutions, it is evident that the creation of such monopolies of 
wisdom, or examining force, or educating efficiency is a death-blow 
to that spirit of unlimited competition which is the very life of 
national enterprise in all regions whatever. If certain attain- 
ments are essential to the proper fitting out of the surgeon, the 
physician, the lawyer, the x94 it is only a direct premium on 
indolence and on an overmastering love of fees to give any extrinsic 
advantage to one educational institution over another. Such a 
system of arbitrary patronage takes the heart out of independent 
experiments of all sorts, while it props up and perpetuates what- 
ever is mouldy and effete in antiquated institutions. It blights the 
energies of the private student and the unrecognised lecturer, 
while it relieves the fortunate inmates of the State academies, 
both students and teachers, from all special obligations to diligence, 
from all wholesome and animating dread of rivals from without. 
At the same time the protection afforded, or supposed to be 
afforded, to the private citizen in need of professional aid is de- 
moralizing and degrading rather than otherwise. He more and 
more divests himself of all sense of responsibility in making his 
selection, and becomes unused to the arts of patient discrimina- 
tion which alone give dignity to the human character. He is 
provided with human machinery bearing indeed the imposing 
trade-mark of the State, but carrying with it no real guarantee of 
excellence, and too generally, even if not made up at the first ofa 
specially poor and wretched material, debased by the cramping 
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influences under which it has been fitted or unfitted for its 
use. 

No better examples could be presented of the pernicious effect 
of all State institutions for professional purposes than the medical 
societies of this country. ‘They have the advantage of being able 
to illustrate both principles, the governmental and the voluntary 
principles of association. Of the former the Royal College of 
Physicians is an excellent specimen. This college was undoubtedly 
founded at the first from the most public spirited motives, with 
a view of associating together the best doctors practising in 
London, and thereby assisting private citizens in discovering at 
a glance who might be the most eminent physicians of the day. 
A private association, having no countenance or support from 
Government, could only have maintained its existence and 
character by rigorously complying with these conditions. If the 
leading physicians of the day were all fellows of the college, or 
all the fellows of the college were leading physicians of the day, 
in either case, admission to fellowship being determined by con- 
siderations of recognised eminence and nothing else whatever, the 
association would have maintained the noblest position among 
scientific and philanthropic institutions, and rendered an indis- 
putable service to the private citizen in search of the best medical 
skill. If on the other hand, under a like voluntary system, 
through indolence, neglect, or fraud, a fellowship of the college 
and great professional eminence ever ceased to go hand in hand, the 
college would reap its appropriate punishment in the contempt 
and obscurity which would inexorably ensue. Thus the greatest 
possible stimulus would have been provided for making profes- 
sional eminence and nothing else a condition of fellowship. Quite 
other than this has been the story of the State monopoly of 
the Royal College of Physicians. The appointment to fellowships 
has been capriciously limited in every direction ; first, by a reso- 
lution that only graduates of Oxford and Cambridge were eligible 
for admission, which, as such graduates were professed members 
of the Church of England, involved the exclusion of all who 
might happen to be members of other denominations, or not 
to be attached to any religious creed whatever. Secondly, by 
the creation of a separate body of Permissi, or Licentiates, who 
were declared incapable of becoming fellows of the college, an 
artificial distinction was created between one section of the mem- 
bers and another, not founded on any considerations whatever of 
professional eminence. There have been instances of the most 
distinguished physicians in their day, or in any day, who have 
offered to undergo a searching examination, or to submit’ to any 
test of professional competency, however severe, and have been 
rejected. They were licentiates and they could not become 
fellows. Drs, Wells,Sims, and Stanger were excluded in this way. 
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The case of Dr. Wells of itself is sufficient to pronounce the 
sentence of condemnation on all professional tests regulated by 
Government patronage. Dr. Wells was indisputably among the 
foremost of the philosophical inquirers, writers, and physiological 
discoverers of his day. Dr. Elliotson, who has read his works 
more than once, says of him, “ As to a full knowledge of his pro- 
fession, I am satisfied that no one in modern times has been 
superior to him.” The Royal Society enrolled him among its 
fellows, with whose president he was on terms of the closest in- 
timacy. But Dr, Wells in vain sought admission as a fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians. Dr. Locock and Dr. William 
Hunter were judged ineligible on the ground of their being 
accoucheurs, though Dr. Locock has since been admitted in con- 
sequence of the report on the College by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of 1834. Dr. Copland was also long excluded, though he 
has since been righted in the same way. We only note these 
instances to prove, what might have been anticipated in default 
of all proof, that wherever an artificial position is given by the 
State to an incorporated body, all stimulus is immediately with- 
drawn to recognising as a condition for promotion to dignified 
places in that body merit and merit alone, * 

We might extend this reasoning drawn from the medical 
institutions of this country much further by noting the success 
that has attended, and the prestige that has attached to, the 
purely voluntary societies that have risen up within the 
medical body, side by side with the ancient ones recognised by 
the State. The Society of Associated Surgeons, the National 
Institute of Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery, and the British 
Medical Association, have all shown by their corporate authority, 
numerical extent, and self-organizing skill, what may be looked 
for when no other stimulus whatever is applied to professional 
zeal than such as may be due to individual energy or voluntary 
co-operation. The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, the 
Inns of Court, the old public schools endowed by charitable 
founders, all tell the same tale. If it be a wished-for product to 
have a nation composed of stupid, indolent, heartless bigots, in 
that case, institutions cherished by State favouritism are the 
right machinery to employ. If, on the other hand, it be rather 
desirable to have the utmost amount of intellectual and moral 
freedom, the keenest competition tempered by the most delicate 
sympathies, then the sole organs of national life must be as 
little dwarfed by external pressure as are to be the products 
which are sought for. It must ever be the case that, be the 





* A complete and detailed account of the progress of the chief medical 
corporations of this country, as well as a precise inquiry based upon it, with 
the subjects of Medical Reform and Medical Education, will be found in two 
articles of this Review for April, 1858, and July, 1858. 
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State institution incorporated for purposes of medical, legal, or 
classical education, in the eyes of the existing members of that insti- 
tution, who dispose of its preferments, numberless requisites, social, 
artistic, and others far less worthy will always-appear to be of in- 
finitely larger moment than simple ability. To the citizen outside 
it is ability alone for which he seeks a convenient and publicly 
recognised mark. There is no conceivable mode of making 
the adequate reward of such ability the very condition for the 
existence of an educational institution other than an absolute 
exclusion of State patronage and the largest possible deference 
to the claims of unlimited competition. 

We have adverted to the influence of State activity upon 
mercantile operations and professional education, because it has 
become so familiar a habit of thought to look upon these con- 
cerns as natural objects of governmental interest that it is only 
on making a very close inspection that the full falsity or even 
absurdity of all such views becomes conspicuous. We would have 
banking and commercial institutions of all sorts perfectly 
unfettered in all their operations, and we would have just as 
much, and just as little, favour and patronage shown by the State 
to the newest medical, legal, or academical association as to 
the oldest and proudest. We believe that the change in one 
case would be ultimately as favourable to the purses as in the 
other to the health and intelligence of the community. If the 
nation could only summon up resolution to make an entire 
change in its policy, and, drawing consolation from the sure hope 
of a magnificent future, courageously encounter the inconve- 
niences that of necessity result in the present from any change 
whatever, we are persuaded an era of no fictitious splendour 
would commence for England, and, by reflexion from her, for 
nations still less favourably situated than she. 

The instance that probably would be quoted with most 
plausibility, as illustrating the successful employment of Govern- 
ment machinery, is the conduct of the Post Office. Even here, 
however, it is unfair to reason from the moderate success of 
Government to the impossibility of an equal, or even for a 
greater, amount of success being attained were the largest pos- 
sible competition invited on the part of private individuals or 
associated bodies. It is notorious that all the great improve- 
ments by which the Post Office has reached the measure of 
success now so lauded, have been due to private persons, either 
not in the employ of Government, or in the very teeth of pro- 
tracted Government opposition. It was William Dockwray who, 
in Charles II.’s reign, anticipated, by nearly 200 years, the 
establishment of the penny post, by carrying letters and parcels 
for a penny, six or eight times a day near the Exchange, and 
four times a day in the suburbs, till he was obliged to desist, 
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owing to a legal decision to the effect that he was infringing the 
Duke of York’s monopoly. It was John Palmer, a theatrical 
manager at Bath, who, in 1784, suggested the use of mail- 
coaches, accompanied with an armed guard, from which followed 
the unprecedented result that for twenty-five years the mails 
were carried over seventy millions of miles without a single 
robbery. The money order department was at first the private 
speculation of three Post Office clerks, trading under the title of 
“Stowe and Co.,” and though commenced in 1792, was not 
recognised and absorbed by Government till 1837. The story of 
Sir Rowland Hill’s difficulties in establishing the penny post is 
too well known to need being repeated. The disadvantages of 
the present system are wholly overlooked in the indolent 
acceptance of the moderate benefits actually enjoyed. The 
power to open letters, which has given rise to the most scandalous 
abuses, the absence of all compensation for neglect or fraud, the 
circuitous route through London, entailed by the necessities of 
a system so highly centralized, and the excessive charges due 
to an irrational and tyrannical notion of paying the general 
expenses of government by an arbitrary tax levied on letter- 
writers, are all incidents which would instantaneously be got rid 
of if the business of transmitting letters and parcels were once 
laid open to general and unrestricted competition.* 

Thus, in whatever direction we look, we see that the advan- 
tages of Government interference are all on the surface, and 
therefore captivating enough to those who dislike to think and 
are unable to observe. The disadvantages or rather pernicious 
mischiefs of this system, on the other hand, lie deep down, and not 
only consist in operations of all sorts being carried on without eco- 
nomy, discretion, or efficiency, but also go far to numb the spirit 
of the nation, and to stand in the way of all ulterior attainments 
of the most elevated kind in the sphere of morals and intelligence. 

Were this theory of the narrow limits to which Government 
ought more and more to confine its agency once established, it is 
interesting te think how many political problems of the gravest 
importance would be immediately solved. If once it were 
generally recognised that legislators must learn to control their 

rurient restlessness by doing nothing more than maintaining the 
iberties of the people in thought, word, and action, and only so 
far co-operating with moral mechanism as to help in warding off 
the assaults of the Bedouin ruffians who for a time may continue 
to impede the self-developing efforts of the population among 
whom they are suffered to exist, the chief dangers to be appre- 
hended from approaching democratic rule would be at an end. 





* The History of the English Post-Office is told with great particularity in 
an article of this Review, entitled Zhe Post-Ofice Monopoly, for July, 1860. 
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The House of Commons would be no more an organizing 
institution for asserting the tyrannical authority of the stronger, 
but would be at the most a select debating assembly for the 
genial intercommunication of ideas and sentiments. The free 
expression of contrary views would not then be likely to lead to 
anarchy or tyranny, but only to increased diversity of culture 
and mutual comprehension on the part of opposite parties 
throughout the whole community. So too in the question 
which is daily becoming more and more prominent as to the true 
political and social relations to each other of man and woman. The 
more. stringently Government is confined in its activity, the more 
do all such inquiries sink into insignificance. Women would be 
left to rival men with the same absolute freedom with which 
men rival each other in all possible fields, and the appropriate 
functions of each would be progressively mapped out, not by 
a superstitious adhesion to lines accidentally described in the 
past, or to novel scientific theories originated in the present, 
but by the precise and unfailing compasses of real adaptability. 
Among the many pressing questions, such as the Church, 
Education, Pauperism, and the like, which equally combine to 
throw fresh luminous rays on the unapproachable value 
of the theory of government now contended for, we shall 
only select for special consideration one, that is, the current 
relations of England and Ireland. There is no topic at this day 
demanding more urgent attention at the hands of statesmen and 
political thinkers. ‘There is none on which opinion seems more 
hopelessly divided, or on which more passionate invectives and 
bitter recriminations have been called forth on every side. There 
are those who, by shutting their eyes to the more impressive 
aspect of the problem, and appealing to the undoubted ameliora- 
tion in the material condition of Ireland, satisfy themselves and 
think to satisfy others by calling only for a modest increase in 
remedial legislation as the sole requisite sedative of the spasms 
in Irish national life. There are others who, keeping their eyes 
steadfastly fixed on one particular grievance or another, and 
looking away from all besides, fondle the belief that if this or 
that institution is removed out of the way and a certain number of 
new laws are made different from the old ones, all would 
yet be well. There is again a third party, who call for 
what they name “a revolutionary policy,” who look for some 
other causes for a chronic state of national disaffection than 
particular laws or single institutions, and believe that the spirit 
or temperament of a people is of far more concern to those who 
would govern them than any possible degree of material welfare, or 
even the most unimpeachable habits of quiet and orderly sub- 
ordination. In the opinion of these last it is to the elaboration 
of a high, self-regulated character among the governed that all 
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other aims must be made to converge. If any other aims have 
been traditionally cherished which conflict with or fail to conduceto 
this education of the national spirit, they must one and all be aban- 
doned without any thought being taken of the sacrifice incurred. 

We believe that no writer has so adequately expounded, in 
terms intelligible to the average English mind, the meaning of 
this last policy as Mr. Mill. His mode of approaching a large 
political problem containing so many elements has naturally 
excited the resentment of all those whose political conceptions 
are hemmed in by an orthodox belief in the value of certain Go- 
vernment therapeutics familiar to the age and country in which 
they live. His complaint, bitter as it is, of the stolidity of English- 
men on these complex matters, has been well justified by the in- 
tolerant outcry against his whole mode of reasoning which 
has issued from the daily and weekly press. Till Englishmen 
have acquired a profound distrust for the value of artificial politi- 
cal institutions of all kinds, such political considerations as those 
urged by Mr. Mill will be like music to the deaf or colours to 
the blind. The history of Ireland is the history of all the elements 
of bad government crowded into the experience of a single island. 
‘In some things the rulers of Ireland have governed too much, in 
others they have governed too little, in almost all they have up 
to this day governed selfishly, tyrannically, and foolishly. They 
have maintained an alien Church in the middle of a people sus- 
ceptible to religious sores above all other people, and they have 
not maintained a sufficient police force for the suppression in the 
bud of turbulence and violence. They have by their laws given 
every aid to absentee landlords, while they have made no laws 
whatever in defence of the peculiar claims of impoverished 
tenants. It is by omissions and sins like these that the heart of 
a people is righteously alienated from its rulers. It is through 
a course of administration like this that the sceptre passes away 
from one ruler to another, who will interpret in a far different 
spirit what the meaning of government is. 

We believe that what is wanted for dealing with Ireland 
is a far more comprehensive, unfettered, statesmanlike spirit 
than any remedial enactments or partial constitutional changes. 
These enactments and these changes will follow as a matter of 
course, so soon as the ruling authorities in England have learnt 
to tolerate the glaring light of comprehensive political principles. 
In announcing the existence of such principles, and in a bold 
sketch of a mode of embodying them in distinct legislation, we 
think the main charm and value of Mr. Mill’s essay consist. The 
actual policy he advocates only exhibits a particular application 
of what we trust is becoming the accredited creed in intelligent 
quarters as to the proper destination of all ownership in land. 

We have shown to the full the invariable effect of interference 
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by Government with the active business of the governed. We 
have indicated our belief that for an indefinite time to come the 
concentrated physical forces of Government cannot be dispensed 
with owing to the protracted need for repressing the grosser forms of 
crime, and perhaps for initiating habits of faithfulness to promises 
in the matter of contracts. There is one other harmless or even 
beneficial function which the Government can fulfil. It can act 
as a passive trustee for the landed nae | of the whole nation, 
and in this capacity retain the privilege of leasing out portions of 
that property for cultivation, building, or locomotive purposes at 
rents determined by a due regard for the interests of the whole 
people living and yet to live. 
he Irish question is only the self-same question precipitated 
in our days and confused by a variety of extraneous circumstances 
which must shortly be matter of general concern for all the 
countries of the Old World. It will take a long time to drive home 
to the hearts and heads of easy and luxurious Europeans that land 
cannot, like money and moveable goods of all sorts, be increased 
in quantity, even to the minutest extent, as population grows. 
In order to adapt a limited area of soil to the wants of the 
persons subsisting on it, either population must be arrested or 
the land must be held in trust for all, and no longer monopolized 
by a few. It is true that in countries like England and Scotland, 
where trade draws off a large proportion of the population, and 
the actual cultivators of the soil happen through historical reasons 
to cherish a friendly and reverential sentiment for the land- 
lords, and where, further, a particular and exceptional agricul- 
tural system, interposing a capitalist farmer between the landlord 
and the labourer has long taken root, the day of this reconstruc- 
tion may be indefinitely deferred. Legislation must be ever in 
this direction, but it need not be sudden and revolutionary. 
Very different are the demands of Ireland. In that country, 
and to whatever causes it is due, Government has failed in its 
obvious work. If it be a function of Government to maintain 
order and conciliate the goodwill of the governed, such functions 
are not discharged. It may be true that the slumbering spirit of 
disaffection, taking the form of Fenianism, has been stirred into 
life by foreign emissaries and the vilest scum of a republican 
country which embraces in its giant grasp the lowest and most 
demoralized side by side with the loftiest forms of national life. 
It may be true, and it is, that for some years past the material pros- 
perity of Ireland has been continuously advancing with a steady 
rapidity never before known, and that unlike to all previous 
Irish agitations no leader of repute has yet appeared to ead the 
present insurrectionary movement. These facts are indisputable, 
and the supporters of an apathetic and nervously tentative policy 
are welcome to make the most of them they can. Weill even 
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go so far as to grant them all they can desire, and assume that 
such a policy will reach the maximum of possible success. We 
will admit that by a proper use of an adequate police force, by 
a few trifling changes in the laws of landlord and tenant, by a 
discreet compromise with the claims of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, it is just conceivable that the Irish may in a few years 
cease to be disorderly, and finally become converted into poor 
insipid copies of model English agriculturists and tradesmen. 
jak ovale will no doubt commend itself to some minds as 
eminently happy. Yet it isjust against such an interpretation of 
the ends of government as this that it has been our main purpose 
resolutely to protest. If there is no other meaning in Fenianism 
and the restless disquiet of the whole lower classes in Ireland, 
there is at least manifested a terribly earnest appeal against the 
degradation of being condemned to mere material prosperity 
coupled with the paralysis of their true national life. It is 
degradation such as this that has been inflicted upon them, even 
by the most benevolent efforts of English rule; and amidst the 
continued reluctance of English rulers to learn the true signifi- 
cance of the rude and dissonant outcries uttered by Irish mobs 
and fanatics, no hope for the future would be visible but in a 
new and independent national existence. 
Mr. Mill has been among the most eloquent to point out the 
robably fatal consequences of the separation of England and 
Sel : but he is also among the most earnest of those 
champions of Ireland who would have England begin from this 
day to evince ina bold, novel, and comprehensive policy that she 
has at last learnt what the true functions and responsibilities of 
government are. We have above set forth our own view of these 
functions and responsibilities. It is the work of Government to 
do nothing more than provide for the freest possible development 
of all the individual life throughout the nation, For this purpose 
Government must help as little and restrict as little as is con- 
sistent with securing the due protection of person and property. 
Thus the question of the duties of Government is brought round 
to the other question, as to what forms of property shall be recog- 
nised and defended by Government. It is evident that those forms 
of property alone should be held worthy of Government inter- 
ference for their protection which most favour the unlimited 
expansion of individual life throughout the whole community. 
Indefeasible property in the national soil confers privileges, partly 
valuable and partly sentimental, but none the less real, upon its 
owners which are opposed to the free play of industrial and com- 
mercial activity. Where the owners actually pass their lives on 
the soil, a certain compensation may be found in the support and 
nourishment they afford for a particular kind of traditional 
culture not likely to find any haven in the country elsewhere. 
But where such ownership repels from one generation to another 
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the intrusiveness of the large mass of the population, perpetuating 
privileges in a class capriciously selected,and where the ownershave 
every social inducement to live in another country and not among 
their own tenants, the evils of such tenure appear in their most 
aggravated form. Such is the case of Irish landlords at this day. 
Whatever changes are called for in other respects, the whole re- 
formation of land tenure in Ireland is among the most pressing. 
It is a noble opportunity to commence the advent of the final 
doctrine that Government should never interfere to support a 
privilege except for the truest welfare of the whole body of 
those who are excluded from it. And that consequently no single 
person or body of persons shall, except through the temporary 
forbearance of the State, from this time forth claim any inde- 
feasible right in a portion of the national soil. 

It may be said that this policy with respect to the soil of 
Ireland is opposed to the recognition of what seems to be at 
the bottom of all Irish discontent, the universal desire for 
absolute ownership ofa portion of the national soil. It is said with 
truth that this ideal relationship to the actual territory upon 
which he lives is the profoundest sentiment in the breast of 
an Irishman, and that it is the contempt for this on the part of 
harsh landlords which has been the cancerous malady running 
through all recent Irish history. Mr. Mill, indeed, in the use of 
the word “copyholds” to express the kind of tenure he would 
introduce, confounding, as we think, the original and the modern 
meanings of that term, and struggling to retain the characteristic 
peculiarities of each, acquiesces in this view, and is prepared 
to legislate in accordance with it. But, unfortunately, the con- 
ditions are of too complex nature to render this possible. Even 
were it desirable (which our whole theory, as above enunciated, 
goes to dispute) to conjure up a population of peasant proprietors, 
the mere evidence of the greatest imaginable success attending 
this mode of tenure in other countries is very little evidence as to 
what might be the case in Ireland at this day. Mr. Mill rightly 
invites us to recal to mind our successful legislation in India, and 
traces points of resemblance between the Irish and the Hindoo 
character. We believe that the lessons to be learnt from any 
Indian legislation do not owe their value to the Irishman being 
like the Hindoo, any more than he is like the French or Swiss 
peasant or the English farm labourer, but to that legislation 
proving, first by its failure and then by its success, that it is 
possible to combine the soundest principles of general policy 
with the most sensitive recognition of the peculiar habits, tastes, 
and sentiments of the governed. Mr. Bird’s policy in 
respect of land tenure in the North-West Provinces of 
India has been as conspicuous for its transcendant success as 
that of Lord Cornwallis in Bengal for its melancholy failure. 
Under both systems the State was recognised as the supreme 
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landlord, but under the permanent settlement of Lord Corn- 
wallis, the real character of Zemindars being entirely misap- 
a ap and arbitrarily transmuted into that of English land- 
ords, every kind of disaster, pecuniary and social, ensued. Under 
Mr. Bird’s system, the real nature of village proprietorship being 
first thoroughly understood and the sentiments of the people 
with respect to it duly appreciated, the supreme ownership 
of the State was made consistent with a subordinate superinten- 
dence and joint responsibility for rent on the part of the villages. 
The people were consulted as to their existing grievances, and 
among other changes it was found expedient to make the rent to 
the State payable in four instalments, after the sale of the crops, 
instead of, as previously, in nine. ‘The settlement began in 1833 
and was completed in 1842. The whole expense of survey and 
other operations was 570,0001. The extent of country settled was 
70,000 square miles, At first the assessment was made for thirty 
years, but has since been extended to sixty.* 

Now bearing in mind, on the one hand, what we hold to be 
the only form of ownership of land which we believe a Govern- 
ment acting on behalf of the whole people is justified in recognising, 
that is, a tenancy from itself, and also the undoubted proclivities of 
the lower classes, that is, the majority of Irishmen, the task is to 
find a way by which these two conflicting claims can be recon- 
ciled. We believe that the generous and not unreasoning nature 
of the best part of the population will render great help in 
solving this difficulty. When once the sincerity and self. 
abnegation of the English Government are, through unmistakable 
tokens, heartily acknowledged on all sides, more than half the 
obstacles will have disappeared. The sudden annihilation of all 
absolute proprietors, large as well as small, through some such com- 
prehensive and compulsory sale to the State as is sketched out by 
Mr. Mill, would be the first pledge of a new era of true and 
enlightened government. So soon as the fact of absolute 
proprietorship had disappeared altogether from the land, all the 
vague flitting visions of independent ownership would soon 
vanish from the eyes of the population. All personal irritants 
being removed out of the way, time and education would do the 
rest. It is inequality and privilege that are oppressive to the 
spirit of men, rather than equable burdens that really weigh more 
heavily. Inthe meantime, by an abolition of all leases for less 
than a certain term of years, and of the barbarous custom of 
distress, new relations would spring up between the population, 
the capitalists, and the Government, which we believe would 
prove more and more favourable to all. 





* See The Land Tenures of British India, Westminster Review for July, 
1858; The Government of India: its Liability and Resources, do., July, 1859; 
The Tenure of Land, do., July, 1864. 
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We are aware in thus enforcing the need of finally abolishing all 
absolute ownership in land, we are in some measure conflicting with 
the views of Mr. Mill. He seems to treat the proposed action of 
Government as a “heroic” and temporary remedy rather than asa 
typical foreshadowing of a true and final constitution of things. 
In this spirit all the provisions for which he contends are made 
in the interest of the accidental tenants who first manage to 
hold the land, rather than of the whole community represented 
by the Government. We have already noticed the complete 
failure of the permanent settlement of Bengal. It is no 
good blinking the real nature of the policy for which we, in 
common with Mr. Mill, are strenuous advocates. It is well 
indeed to do all that is possible to conciliate the favourable 
inclinations of the actual cultivators at the present day, but even 
the desire of conciliation must stop at a point where the general 
interests of all possible and future cultivators begin to clash 
with the particular interests of a portion of the present generation. 
If the State is to be the absolute proprietor, and is to exact a rent 
as a continuing condition of tenure, then the cultivator is in no 
intelligible sense whatever the “permanent proprietor.” All 
the advantages of this fact must be unhesitatingly seized, as all 
the ill-will possibly accruing from the change must be expe- 
rienced, by the Government of the day. Mr. Mill is of opinion 
that a certainty that the rent (or as he prefers to call it payment) 
cannot be increased, is equivalent to a “permanent property 
in the soil :” we do not see how this can be. If any payment 
whatever is due from the cultivator to the Government, such 
payment must be a condition of tenure, and on the amount of 
such payment not being forthcoming, the tenure of the land 
passes over, as of course, to some one else who is competent 
to make the payment exacted. hus in fact the words “ perma- 
nent property” mean simply a particular form of leasehold where 
the tenancy is conditional upon the discharge of one obligation 
alone, the payment of rent. Now we can discern no reason what- 
ever, either political or economical, why the length of these 
tenancies from the State should not be limited in duration so 
as to admit of a fresh valuation of the holding and an increased 
rent being imposed. The notion of absolute proprietorship is by 
the supposition gone for ever. To allow the persons accidentally 
happening to be tenants of the soil at the time of making the 
first. settlement to acquire indefeasible rights for themselves and 
their descendants, is to abandon the very ground upon which the 
re-assumption of the land by the State is alone justifiable. Land 
cannot be created as the wants of a growing population call for 
it ; and it is one of the few allowable functions of Government to 
constitute itself sole absolute proprietor of the land, and hold it, on 
whatever terms may be found most expedient, in trust for every 
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individual in the community. When once the notion of tenancy 
has excluded that of every other kind of interest, and a fair 
rent isexacted by the State, we see no reason to hamper the 
claims of tenants to sub-let at any rent they can obtain. 

The purchase of the Irish Railways by the State is a familiar 
idea to many who experience a shock of surprise on first coming 
into contact with the bolder views advocated by Mr. Mill. From 
the principle that the interference of Government is only justified 
by the necessity of vindicating individual liberty, it follows of 
itself that the supreme control of the whole system of locomotion 
may easily be deputed to the central political authority. In 
default of such general administration in the interests of all, there 
are rising on all sides self-interested and tyrannical corporations, 
turning to account their exceptional powers solely for the aggran- 
dizement of a few. There is no other apparent way of deliverance 
from this bondage but the potent coercion of physical force respon- 
sibly administered on behalf of the whole community. The facility 
of communication between different parts of the country is of too 
paramount importance to the comfort, wealth, and intelligence 
of the people to allow of any impediments due to narrow and 
partial interests being tolerated.* 

Mr. Mill has observed that the difficulty of governing Ireland 
is “ an incapability of understanding.” It is no doubt this ; indeed 
it is even more than this. It is a want of moral sensibility and 
political energy in the bulk of the English people. It is the torpor 
of feeling, the dulness of vision, the deification of common 
sense. Far more than all specific changes, however urgently 
called for, is needed in England a patient investigation into 
all the complicated facts affecting the state of Ireland; and 
such a determined resolve to discharge the responsibilities of 
Government as shall prefer, if it must be, revolution to stagna- 
tion, and rather, if it may be, a large-spirited reconstruction to 
revolution. Such a policy would be calmly conceived from the 
first in all its comprehensive unity, though it might have to wait 
for its richest fruits to be reaped by those yet unborn. It 
would not be precipitated by the clamours of fanatics, nor 
arrested by the ignorant fears of reactionary dotards. It would 
address itself not to one source of disorder and ill-will but to 
all. It would rest, as an immovable rock, on the belief that the 
purpose for which Governments are created, is not to cramp and 
paralyse but to foster and aid the unfettered development of the 
human spirit. So would a worthy solution of the Irish ques- 
tion prove to be for England the inauguration of a new national 





* See the articles on Railway Reform in this Review for April, 1866, and 


January, 1867. 
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life, based on nothing else than self-sacrifice, generosity, and an 
unflinching resolution to perform well, at whatever cost, the part 
that may be assigned to her on the world’s stage. 
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Art. IV.—Hinpv Epic Porrry: Tue MAanABHARATA. 


1. Indische Alterthumskunde. Vols. I.—IV. By Cur. 
LasseN. Bonn and Leipzig: 1847—1861. (Vol. LI, 
2nd edition, 1867.) 

2. The History of India from the Earliest Ages. By J. TAL- 
BOYS WHEELER. Vol. I. London. 1867. 

8. Oriyinal Sanskrit Texts: on the Origin and History of 
the People of India, their Religion and Institutions. 
By Joun Murr. Vols. L—IV. London: 1858—1863; 
(Vol. I., 2nd edition, 1868.) 


4. Le Mahdbhdrata.... Traduit en Francais. Par Hrrpo- 
LYTE FaucHe. Vols. I.—VII. Paris: 1863—1867. 


HEN the late Professor H. H. Wilson had completed the 
first volume of his—now celebrated—translation of the 
Rigveda he felt sure that his long and laborious work was about 
to satisfy an eager desire of every literary man, and relieve the 
anxiety which, he supposed, was generally evinced to get at the 
remotest source of the religious creeds of India. Proud, there- 
fore, of the service he was about to render to the world at large, 
and to this country in particular, and free from all vanity or 
selfishness—as none ever entered the heart of this truly scientific 
and noble-minded man—he felt especially happy when at last he 
was able to offer his work for publication to one of the most 
renowned publishers of England. The offer was unconditional : 
the importance of the work beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
and the interest it would create, as he at least thought, so uni- 
versal, that the greatest reward for the moment, as he pictured 
it to himself, was the delight with which the publisher of his 
choice would receive his proposal to open to the public the 
Hindu book of seven seals—the oldest Veda. 

He had finished his little speech to the publisher, and the 
reply he received was not a refusal. It was only a question ; but 
a question compared to which a hundred refusals would have 
been nectar and ambrosia to the feelings of the venerable trans- 
lator of the Veda: it was the question, “ What in the world, sir, 
is the Veda?” 

Hindu mythology sometimes tells us of gods who have dropped 
from their heavens, This great event was then generally caused 
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by the severe austerities of some powerful saint, by his stern insen- 
sibility to worldly demands, Here it was insensibility too, though 
of another kind, that sent the enthusiastic professor down from 
his heaven to the realities of this world. He folded up his 
precious parcel, and to the question, “ What, sir, is the Veda?” 
the Royal Asiatic Society was indebted for one of the most in- 
teresting lectures, which towards the close of his long and meri- 
torious career he delivered within its walls, and in which he 
narrated the incident of which we are reminded in proposing to 
approach another chapter of the theme of so many mysteries 
still unsolved—ancient India. 

The Veda, indeed—or, as we should say, the Vedas—have 
since been especially fortunate. For the last eighteen years and 
more they have almost exclusively engaged the attention and 
energy of the best Sanskrit scholars in India, Europe, and 
America, not to speak of the precursor of all modern Sanskrit 
scholarship, the great H. T. Colebrooke, whose essays on the 
Vedas, though written in the beginning of this century, still 
shine in their brightest lustre. .'[hanks to the efforts of such 
eminent men as H. H., Wilson, Max Miiller, Benfey, Haug, John 
Muir, Cowell, Whitney, Rajendralal Mitra, and others, no question 
will be further raised as to what are the Vedas. The contents, 
it is true, of these oldest records of Hindu civilization, and still 
more those of the vast literature connected with them, are as 
yet far from being fathomed to their full depth ; but their sur- 
face, at least, has been extensively explored, and, though it 
cannot be said that every explorer has proved a reliable guide, 
the busy life which for many years has marked these Vedic 
expeditions bears witness to the interest with which they were 
followed by scientific research and amateur curiosity. Nor would 
it be just to regard even their aberrations as the result of mere 
conceit, and as altogether devoid of utility ; for if by the side of 
such an understanding of the Vedas as is handed down to us by 
native scholarship and native tradition, and as is considered 
authoritative by the Hindus themselves, as well as by many 
scholars in Europe, we shall in some years hence, as we are given 
to hope, also possess an interpretation of these works such as. 
was never heard of before in India or elsewhere, the op- 
portunity of comparing the results attained by the more 
serious of these various explorations can only tend to further the 
ends of truth, just as the mere prospect of these adventurous 
enterprises has already called new forces into the field, roused 
new combatants to the fight, and even produced the hornblowers 
and the clown to afford recreation and amusement on a long and 


perhaps tedious march. 
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The more, however, Vedic studies have of late engrossed the 
best energies of the present staff of Sanskrit scholars, the more, 
necessarily, have other fields of Sanskrit philology remained, com- 
paratively speaking, fallow. It is especially the gigantic epos of 
ancient India, the MahAbharata, which has suffered under this 
flux and reflux of Sanskrit studies in Europe. When, in 1819, 
by one of his happy hits, the late illustrious founder of compa- 
rative philology made known Nala and Damayanti, one of the 
most charming episodes of the Mah&bhirata, and a few years 
later followed it up by his edition of some other portions of the 
same epos, less poetical, but still of considerable merit, the 
hope was justified that we might get hold of a knowledge of the 
whole wonderful fabric from which these fragments had come to 
light. ‘Translations of these episodes which also made their ap- 
pearance rather increased than satisfied the curiosity that had 
been roused. Nor was it appeased by other and larger extracts 
from the great poem which subsequently followed, both in the 
original Sanskrit and in various European versions. Native 
industry and scholarship, it is true, were in the meantime hard at 
work. Under the patronage of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
which, while now doing its best work, through the efforts of such 
scholars as Rajendralal Mitra, Réma Narayana Vidyaratna, 
K. M. Banerjea, and other eminent natives, was at that time 
guided by the counsel of men like H. H. Wilson and James 
Prinsep, the whole text of the Mahabharata was prepared 
for the press and afterwards printed at Calcutta in four 
portly quartos; and we may here add, it has been fol- 
lowed of late years by another edition of great value, which, 
together with a paraphrase in Bengali, owes its existence 
to the munificence of the enlightened Maharija of Burdwan, 
And even so recently as five years ago a third splendid edition of 
the great poem, together with an important commentary on it, 
was sent forth from a Bombay press, its appearance being chiefly 
indebted to the advice and liberality of a distinguished native 
scholar, whose name has for many years been in the foremost 
rank wherever literary, scientific, and philanthropic work re- 
quired the assistance of sound knowledge, a clear intellect, and 
a generous heart—we need not say, Dr. Bhéu Daji. 

Ever since 1889, therefore—when the last volume of the first 
edition of the MahAbharata was completed in print—there has 
been no lack of materials for studying even in Europe this 
wonderful book ; nevertheless, the public at large, and probably 
many a Sanskritist, would still pause in having to answer the 
question, “ What is the Mahabharata?” Judging from printed 
evidence, there is only one scholar in Europe who seems to have 
mastered the great epos in all its varied details. ‘True, it is no 
less a scholar than Lassen, one of those rare minds who combine 
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critical judgment with a vast and profound scholarship. Yet a: 
monography of the Mahabharata did not enter into the plan of 
Lassen’s works, and more especially into that of the greatest 
monument he has raised to his fame—his “Indische Alter- 
thumskunde.” That he explored every corner of the great 
epos is borne out by the use he has made of it in the last- 
named work for his special purposes ; but these purposes them- 
selves were chiefly limited to showing the importance which the 
Hindu poem has for an investigation of the history and geography 
of ancient India, and the numerous other problems raised by it 
did not therefore receive in his masterly work that minute atten- 
tion which no one was so well qualified as himself to give to it. 
A consideration of a few of these problems fortunately belonged 
more especially to the province of Dr, John Muir’s “ Original 
Sanskrit Texts,” a work which, under the most modest title, has 
contributed more trustworthy materials to the elucidation of 
some of the obscurest points of Hindu antiquity than many a 
pretentious book professing the same aim ; and, in spite of its 
extreme cautiousness in arriving at settled conclusions, by its 
thorough impartiality, and judicious treatment of the subject- 
matter, it will have done more to establish correct ideas than the 
bold assertions and solemn affirmations with which some other 
writers on Sanskrit matters are wont to represent the unreliable 
result of their speculations. But the “ Original Sanskrit Texts,” 
like the work just referred to, merely touches upon some of the 
religious and antiquarian questions connected with the Mahabha- 
rata, upon such questions as lay within the scope of Dr. Muir's 
own plan. They neither profess nor intend to supply a know- 
ledge of the whole of the Mahabharata, A little and very useful 
book, published by Professor Monier Williams, in 1863, would 
seem to be more directly concerned with this task, for it bears the 
title of “Indian Epic Poetry,” and, besides a popular and in- 
teresting introduction, gives what it calls an analysis of the 
Ramayana,—the second great Hindu epos—and of the Mahibha- 
rata. Unfortunately, however, it omits to speak at all of the 
episodical matter treasured up in this poem, and filling not less 
than three-fourths of the whole work ; and the “ summary ” itself 
of the rest—as he probably meant to convey by the word “sum- 
mary ”—has so completely assumed the character of a skeleton 
oa it would be in vain to seek in it any of the life of the 
ahibhirata. Still, though the living Mahabharata does not 


seem to have been the subject of Professor Williams's inquiry, 
even his diligent gathering of its bones and his earnest attempt 
to give a correct outline of its external features, is a good service, 
for which the humbler class of Sanskrit students must be 
thoroughly grateful to him. 

Two other works mark the last visible phase which may be 
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assigned to Mahabharata studies as ventured upon by European 
scholars. The one is—in course of publication—the translation 
of the Mahibhirata in French, by M. Hippolyte Fauche; the 
other the first volume of “ the History of India from the Earliest 
Ages,” by Mr. Talboys Wheeler, which, from its page 42 to 521, 
is exclusively devoted to the great poem. 

A literal translation of the Mahabharata in any of the 
generally known languages of Europe would be, of course, a 
first desideratum to any one who, though unacquainted with 
Sanskrit, yet would wish to form for himself an opinion of the 
nature and contents of the great work. He would certainly be 
well-informed enough not to expect that, however excellent such 
a translation might be, it could replace the worth of the original, 
or that from it he could collect the strain of ideas which only the 
words of the poet himself are avle to rouse, or the thoughts 
which lie hidden in the very sounds in which they came first to 
light. Nevertheless, a good and literal translation of the Ma- 
habharata would be a great literary boon, and its importance 
may be well realized if one remembers the effects which, in 
Germany, for instance, the translation of Homer's poetry by 
Voss produced on the education of the people. The difficulties, 
however, which beset a good translation of the Mahabharata in 
our days are not to be compared to those which Voss had 
to encounter when he increased German literature with another 
national work. We do not speak of difficulties essentially 
zsthetical, we merely refer to those purely philological ; for, in 
spite of the excellent work done in the three editions of the 
Mahabharata already mentioned, we venture to say that a com- 
parison of the existing manuscripts of the epos—and we can here 
only speak of those to be found in Europe—would show that 
a good deal of additional critical labour must be performed before 
we can hope to possess a thoroughly genuine text of the poem. 
It does not seem that M. Fauche was troubled by any anxiety of 
this kind. ‘To him the first and naturally least critical edition 
was the genuine text; but we fear that even to this he did not 
always conform, and that his imagination had too often a more 
powerful sway over him than a submissive adherence to grammar 
would allow. His translation is often neither literal nor correct, 
and when we add that it is in prose, without the pretension 
of affording an esthetical equivalent for the poetry of the 
original, we must necessarily conclude that it does not yet reach 
the beau ideal of a version of the Mahabharata. Still, though 
justice has to be severe it must also be equitable. Had 
M. Fauche laboured under the full weight of the difficulties to 
which we have already alluded, his present translation would 
probably not have come to the world so soon, if indeed it had 
ever come, and those whom Sanskrit philology does not count 
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amongst its working men, but wishes to enlist as its patrons and 
friends, would have lost the considerable advantages which, in 
spite of its imperfections, they may derive from his very laborious 
work ; for as it follows the original verse for verse, and as its 
failings do not affect the general tenor of the contents it renders, 
it is, for the present at least, the best guide we could recommend 
to those who, without the aid of the original, may wish to obtain 
an insight into this wonderful product of the Hindu mind. And 
the objections here raised, we will hope, may even be lessened 
the more M. Fauche’s translation progresses on its road; for 
though it has already reached its seventh volume, the ground 
passed over is not more than about a third of the entire journey 
to be accomplished ; and doubtless every succeeding step towards 
its goal will enable its meritorious author, whose enthusiasm and 
industry cannot be sufficiently praised, to travel with greater 
safety than before, and thus will still more ensure to him the 
gratitude of the literary world. 

Mr. Talboys Wheeler’s investigation of the Mahabharata is, in 
one sense, perhaps the most curious that as yet has seen the light 
of publicity. For, when we say that Mr. Wheeler is no Sans- 
kritist, and that he has not availed himself either of Lassen’s 
researches, or M. Fauche’s translation—even so far as it goes— 
it might well be wondered out of what materials he built his com- 
prehensive sketch of the leading story of the Mahabharata and 
the inferences he drew from it. And the wonder might seem 
the greater when we add that with some restrictions his sketch 
is the best we know of in print, and his reasoning very often to 
the point. The mystery is lessened, however, by the account 
which he himself gives of the foundation on which his structure 

- was raised. In the library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
there was lodged, he relates, “many years ago, a manuscr'pt 
translation of the more important portions of the Mahabharata, 
which there is reason to believe was drawn up by the late 
Professor H. H. Wilson. The manuscript was very illegibly 
written upon paper much embrowned by age, and seems to have 
been at least fifty years in existence. The whole has now been 
copied and indexed, and forms nine volumes folio. The original 
was by some mistake put away in the Calcutta library under thé 
head of Bhagavadgit4, and was not discovered by Mr. Wheeler 
until four years ago, when he eccidentally sent for the 
Bhagavadgita, and to his surprise and gratification found that the 
manuscript contained the bulk of the Mahabharata.” Unless we 
are much mistaken, some additional information might be added 
to that given us by Mr. Wheeler regarding his lucky discovery. 
When living in India, the late Professor H. H. Wilson had under 
his superintendence translations prepared—and some of them 
he probably himself made—of nearly all the chief contents of the 
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Puranas, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana; and these were, 
after his death, found to have been preserved for the most part 
in a rough and by him revised draught, and at the same time ina 
fair copy; some, however, were only in the former condition. 
A complete set of these translations was hereafter, with the con- 
sent of his widow, acquired by the library of the India Office, 
and the remaining incomplete portion, representing the original 
draughts of which fair copies had been taken, by the Bodleian 
library at Oxford. A third set, then, of these same translations 
seems, therefore, to be that of which Mr. Wheeler speaks, and to 
him certainly the great merit is due of being the first who turned 
them to good account. In the first volume of his “ History of 
India” he only utilized that part of these translations which 
bears upon the political history of ancient India. But, accord- 
ing to the comprehensive plan on which his work is laid out, 
there is a strong hope that we shall at last possess a full account 
of what the Mahabharata is, and an account, too, rendered not 
only in a clear and attractive, but in some respects also in an 
original manner. For the method of Mr. Wheeler consists in 
premising his own remarks on the story of the epos under 
review with a narrative of the story itself, but told in his own 
fashion and words. The original itself thus appears before us, 
not in the form of a translation, but in that garb which it would 
assume if, irrespectively of poetical considerations, a modern 
European had to convey, to a European audience of average 
education, the general impression produced by the Sanskrit story 
on the Hindu mind. To effect this end he would have to 
sacrifice all such details as without much comment would probably 
remain unintelligible, and he would otherwise, also, have to 
curtail the original narrative so as not to overtax the patience of 
an European public. 


“ Large masses of supernatural matter,” Mr. Wheeler says, in 
reference to the plan of his work (p. 39), “have been either briefly 
indicated or cut away altogether. Brahmanical discourses and religious 
myths have been generally eliminated, to be reconsidered subsequently 
in connexion with the religious ideas and belief of the people. Many 
episodes have been excluded. . . . but a sufficient number have been 
exhibited in outline; whilst three favourite stories, which are appa- 
rently types of three different epochs of Hindu history, have been 
preserved by themselves under a separate head. Finally, the residue 
has been recast in English prose in such a condensed form as would 
preserve the life and spirit of the ancient traditions without oppressing 
the reader with needless repetitions and uumeaning dialogue ; and 
has been interspersed with such explanations and commentary, and 
such indications of the inferences to be derived from different phases 
in the traditions, as might serve to render the whole acceptable to the 
general reader.” 
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All this Mr. Wheeler has done with considerable tact and skill, 
and the result of his labour is an English account of the leading 
story of the great epos, tastefully drawn and attractive from 
the beginning to the end, but above all very accurate, too, in the 
main. For when (p. 84) he gives us a little bit of a legend which 
is to explain why the Bhils “shoot the bow with their middle 
finger until this day,” or when (p. 88) he appends in a foot-note 
a description of “ weapons of a supernatural character ;” or when . 
(p. 351) he has a pretty story about Duryodhana’s squeezing what 
he first imagined to be the heads of the five Pandu Princes,—all of 
which incidents are not to be found in the printed text of the 
Mahabharata, there is, after all, not much harm done by these 
and a few similar embellishments, which must have somehow 
crept into the translations he used. A mishap of perhaps more 
—yet by no means vital—consequence is that which occurred to 
him in his description of the horse sacrifice of Raja Yudhishthira 
(p. 377—433) ; since his whole description does not form part of 
the Mahabharata. It is a very condensed extract from a more 
recent work, the Jaiminiya-Asvamedha, or “The Horse 
Sacrifice,” ascribed to the authorship of Jaimini. And to the 
same work likewise belongs, as an episode, the beautiful little 
romance of Chandrahdsa and Vishayd, which is one of “the 
three favourite stories ” (p. 522—534) referred to by him before. 
These materials too, therefore, must by accident have been 
mixed up with the translation of the real Mahabharata at his 
command. 

We will now proceed to give a brief outline of the character 
and the contents of the Mahabharata—so far as it has hitherto 
come within the scope of Professor Lassen’s and Mr. Wheeler's 
works—with an indication, also, of what a future account of it 
would have to tell were it to do full justice to the gigantic 
work, 

Bhérata it is called because its leading story is devoted to the 
history of some descendants of an ancient king of India, called 
Bharata, and more especially to a fratricidal war which was 
waged between two branches of his family, the Kauravas or sons 
of Dhritarashtra, and the Pandavas, or sons of Pandu; Mahd- 
Bharata, or the great Bhirata, is its name, because it comprises 
not less than about 100,000 verses, each verse consisting of 
thirty-two syllables, or, to speak in more homely phrase, above 
seven times the bulk of Homer’s poems combined, or more than 
twenty times the extent of the Niebelungenlied. There is re- 
corded indeed, in the beginning of the work, a tradition that 
there are three other versions of the poem, which had a still 
higher claim to the title of “great,” for one of them, it is said, 
was fourteen, another fifteen, and a third even thirty times as 
large as the present Mahabharata; but as these versions are 
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happily only to be found among the heavenly bards, the manes 
of the deceased ancestors, and the gods, and as the passage, 
moreover, containing this tradition is not even contained in all 
the MSS. of the poem, there is no occasion to mourn the loss of 
a poem of still more Himalayan dimensions than the actual 
Mahabharata ; though, as will presently be seen, there is no 
reason why on the plan on which the latter, the Mahabharata 
intended for the human race, grew into its present size, it might 
not have assumed even the bulk which courtesy would consider 
only fitted for the use of the gods, 
This plan may be easily understood. The groundwork of 
the poem, as mentioned before, is the great war between 
two rival families of the same kin; it occupies the contents 
of about 24,000 verses. This, however, was overlaid with 
episodical matter of the most heterogeneous kind; and the 
latter became so exuberant that it ultimately exceeded in 
extent three times over the edifice to which it was attached. 
Nor was this mereiy matter of accident in the sense in which 
such a term might vaguely be used. A record of the greatest 
- martial event of ancient India would have emphatically been 
claimed as the property of the second or military caste, the 
Kshattriyas. It was recited, as tradition tells us, by men of a 
special caste, the Séitas, or bards, at great public festivals insti- 
tuted by powerful kings. The heroism of ancient warriors, who 
were the ancestors of these kings, their wonderful deeds, their 
royal virtues, their connexion with the gods—all these and 
kindred themes would naturally tend, in the people’s mind, to 
strengthen their power, and increase the lustre of their dignity. 
But such an exaltation of the kingly splendour and of the im- 
portance of the military caste, would as naturally threaten to 
depress that of the first or Brahmanical caste. Brahmans, there- 
fore, would endeavour to become the arrangers of the national 
epos ; and as the keepers of the ancestral lore, as the spiritual 
teachers and guides, as priestly diplomatists, too, they would 
easily succeed in subjecting it to their censorship. The personage 
to which this task is by tradition assigned is called Vydsa, a 
word which literally means “distributor, arranger,” and is 
kindred to the Greek word Homeros, which, from au and ap, 
conveys a similar sense, that of “joining together.” But Hindu 
tradition also takes care to say that Vydsa belonged to the 
Brahmanical caste. It became thus the aim of the Brihmanas 
to transform the original legend of the great war into a testimony 
to the superiority of their caste over that of the Kshattriyas, 
And this aim was effected not only by the manner in which the 
chief story was told, but also by adding to the narrative all such 
matter as would show that the position and might of a Kshattriya 
depends on the divine nature and the favour of the Brahmana 
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caste. Legends relating to the actions of gods and men, to the 
origin, development, and destruction of the worlds, exposition of 
matters concerning the moral and religious duties of men, especi- 
ally the duties of kings, political discourses, essays on philosophy 
and theosophy, even fables—every subject in fact that could serve 
this end, was worked into the leading story by priestly skill. 
Here and there an old legend or myth might be found in the 
epos, apparently not betraying such a set purpose. Whether it 
found its way into it at the time when its general object was 
already fulfilled, or whether it was a stroke of policy on the part 
of the oldest compilers, to veil their intentions by also incorpo- 
rating into their work matters of, politically speaking, an indif- 
ferent nature, is of course difficult, if at all possible, now to decide. 
That their object, however, was to make the Mahabharata a 
Brahmanical encyclopeedia for the military caste, and a power- 
ful means in the hands of the Brahmans of swaying the Kshattriya 
mind, is unquestionable. One of several passages taken from 
the first book of the great poem may afford an insight into the 
importance which they themselves attached to their work. It 


runs as follows :— ; 
“This hundred thousand of Slokas, relating holy acts, told in this 
world by Vyasa of unbounded splendour—whoever the wise man be 
who recites it, or whoever those men be who hear it, they will 
reach the abode of Brahman and obtain the rank of a deity. For this 
poem is equal to the Vedas ; it is pure and excellent, it is the best of 
all things to be heard, it is the Purana praised by the saints. In it 
whatever is conducive to worldly interest and pleasure is fully taught, 
and the mind that reposes on this holy epos fits itself for final libe- 
ration. The wise man who recites this Veda of Krishna to others, 
provided they are liberal, truthful, not low and not unbelievers, obtains 
the accomplishment of his worldly interests; and even a wicked man 
when hearing this epos would get rid of his sin, be it even incurred 
by the destruction of an unborn child. He becomes liberated from all 
sins, like as the moon is liberated from the (grasp of the) dragon. This 
poem is victory indeed, and should be heard by every one desirous of 
conquest. (By its aid) a king conquers the earth and vanquishes his 
enemies. . . . This poem related by Vyasa of unbounded intellect, is 
a sacred code of religious and civil duties ; it is an eminent code of all 
that relates to worldly interest, and it is a sacred code of final libe- 
ration. Some recite it to-day and others will hear it; sons who do so 
will become obedient (to their parents), and servants will please (their 
masters). Whosoever hears it, becomes at once free from all sin 
whether committed by his body, or his speech, or his mind. . . . He 
who reads the Bharata, it must be known, understands fully the 
Vedas ; for there the gods and the kingly saints and the holy Brah- 
manical saints—all of them free from sin—are extolled, and there 
Krishna is extolled, and also the holy Siva and his consort, and the 
birth of the war-god, effected by several mothers, and there is 
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praised the eminence of the Brahmans and the cows. It is a collection 
of all sacred traditions, and should be heard by those whose mind is 
given to the law. . . . Whatever there is stated in this Bharata in 
regard to religious and civil duties, to worldly interests, to what is 
conducive to pleasure and leads to final liberation (the Commentary 
adds: or the reverse of these) that 7s; on the other hand, whatever 
there is not stated in this poem (in regard to these topics) that can be 
found nowhere.” 


The Mahdbharata may thus be regarded under a threefold 
aspect : as a work relating events of an historical character; as 
a record of mythological and legendary lore ; and as the source 
whence especially the military caste was to obtain its instruction 
in all matters concerning their welfare in this, and their bliss in 
a future life. Some such aim as the great epos has was also 
taken by a kindred and later class of works, the Puranas. They 
areinagreat measure modelled onthe Mahabharata, which is their 
prototype. But they have remained far inferior to it both as re- 
gards the quantity and the quality of their contents. They are 
moreover works of a sectarian stamp, each of them composed to 
establish the superiority of a particular god over the rest of the 
Pantheon ; whereas such a purpose, though it may seem to loom 
in the distance, cannot yet be ascribed to the framers of the 
Mahabharata. In this poem there is certainly a special predi- 
lection for Krishna, whom the present Hindu canon looks upon 
as an incarnation of the god Vishnu; it is called, as we have 
seen before, ‘the Veda of Krishna,’ but in those portions of the 
great epos which in all probability are its oldest Krishna is only 
the hero who by his exploits engrossed the national mind; he is 
treated there as a personage above the ordinary mortal stamp, 
and as such we may say he is the chrysalis of the future god, but 
he is not yet there the real unquestionable god of the later period 
of Hindu worship. Again, though there are passages in the 
Mahabharata, probably of a later date than the former, where 
Krishna or Vishnu is spoken of as the most powerful and even 
supreme god, there are others too where the same honour is 
allotted to Siva and his consort, and others where Krishna pays 
adoration even to the Sun and Fire, or where Agni, the god of 
fire, is distinctly praised as the universal deity. It is clear there- 
fore that the compilers of the Mah&bhirata were by no means 
the narrow-minded sectarians of later ages. Impressed, we should 
conclude, with the philosophical creed of the Vedas, they could, 
at the behests of policy, bestow their compliments on any god 
and any form of worship capable of receiving the Brahmanical 
stamp ; but in the pursuit of their policy they must have been 
aided also, on the part of the people, by a spirit of toleration 
which could allow each worshipper to look upon his neighbour's 
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god as a god who, too, had its vested rights and some claims to 
asupremacy which he might not be able to gainsay with certainty. 
It must have been in their time as it was in the age of the 
Antonines, which Gibbon describes when saying, “The various 
modes of worship which prevailed in the Roman world were all 
considered by the people as equally true ; by the philosopher as 
equally false ; and by the magistrate as equally useful.” 

The Mahabharata is therefore the source of all the Puranas, 
the Turina emphatically so called, and as a document of antiquity 
unrivalled for religious statesmanship. 

There, however, the momentous problem interposes: how far 
did this Brahmanical diplomacy affect its worth as an historical 
work, as a source of mythology, and a code of moral, religious, 
and political law? It is the first of these questions which chiefly 
engaged the investigations of Professor Lassen and Mr. Wheeler ; 
and we will pause to see how they answered it. 

But to appreciate their reasoning we must first take a passing 
glance at the leading story of the Mahabharata, 

Atri, a great saint of the Vedic period, who afterwards became 
one of the lords of creation, produced by a flash of light from his 
eye the moon, and the moon again (in Sanskrit, a male being) 
became the ancestor of a line of kings, who therefore are called 
the kings of the lunar dynasty. One of these was Pariéravas, 
whose love for the heavenly nymph Urvast has become familiar 
to us through one of the finest productions of the genius of 
KAliddsa, his drama Vikramorvasi. His descendants were in a 
direct line successively Ayus, Nahusha, and Yayati, the latter 
becoming the father of Puru and Yadu. The line of Yadu ac- 
quired celebrity through Vasudeva, whose sister was Kunté or 
Prithd, but especially through his sons Krishna and Balarima, 
the reputed incarnations of the god Vishnu. Puru’s son was 
Dushyanta, the husband of Sakuntala, and their son, Bharata. 
From Bharata descended successively Hastin, Kuru, and SAntanu. 
The latter married Satyavati, who, by a previous informal mar- 
riage with an impetuous saint, had already borne a son, the 
celebrated Vydsa, whose specific name was Krishna Dvaipayana, 
Santanu’s sons by Satyavati were Chitrangada and Vichitravirya ; 
and his son by another wife, the river Ganges, was Bhishma, 
He adopted moreover a son whose name was Kripa. The two 
former died childless ; but as according to Hindu law the eternal 
happiness of a man is jeopardized unless the funeral ceremonies 
are performed for his soul, and at that period children begot by 
a brother-in-law and the widow of a man who died childless 
became the lawful children of the deceased, and thus could per- 
form those ceremonies, Satyavati asked her son Vyiisa to provide 
a male progeny for the manes of Vichitravirya. By one of his 
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widows he therefore begot a son, Dhritarashtra, and by another 
a second son, Péndu. But as the former was born blind, and 
the latter with a pale complexion, which was objectionable, 
Vydsa was induced to become the father of a third son, who 
should be blemishless. .Ambikdé, however, the second widow of 
Vichitravirya, who was intended for the mother of this child, did 
not fancy the powerful saint, for his aspect was horrifying ; she 
therefore substituted for herselfa slave girl, and the latter became 
the mother of Vidura, surnamed Kshattri. Now the progeny 
of Dhritarashtra, who married Gandhari, consisted, besides a 
daughter, in a hundred and one suns, the most prominent of whom 
were Duryodhana, ‘the one with whom it is difficult to fight, 
also called Suyodhana, or ‘the upright fighter, and Duhsdésana. 
Péndu, again, had two wives, Prithd, the sister of Vasudeva and 
aunt of Krishna, and Madri. By the former he had three sons, 
Yudhishthira, Bhima, and Arjuna; by the latter, twins, Na- 
kula and Sahadeva. Pritha, it should be added, had previously 
to her marriage with Pandu borne a son, Karna; but as his 
birth had been miraculous, and could have been misrepresented 
as objectionable, it was concealed by her both from her husband 
and her sons, who thus remained a long time unacquainted with 
their relationship to Karna. It will have been seen from this 
pedigree that Duryodhana and his brother on the one side, as 
well as Yudhishthiru, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula, and Sahadeva, 
on the other, were descendants of Kuru ; in tradition, however, 
the name of Kauravas, the Sanskrit word for these descendants, 
is exclusively reserved for the former, the sons of Dhritardshtra ; 
whereas the name of Péndavas, or descendants of Pandu, there 
always designates only the five princes, the eldest of whom is 
Yudhishthiva. Both lines, as will have been likewise seen, were 
on their father’s side remotely related to Krishna ; but a near 
relationship between this great hero and the Pdéndavas was 
established through Pandu’s marrying their mother, Pritha, who 
was the paternal aunt of Krishna. It will have been noticed, too, 
that Vydsa, the compiler of the Mahabharata, is at the same time 
the reputed grandfather of both the Kauravas and the Pandavas ; 
and as he is constantly represented as taking some part or other 
in the events recorded by him, tradition must have considered 
him as especially fitted to preserve a reliable account of the 
great war. 

The events, then, which happened in the life of the Kauravas 
and Pandavas are the historical groundwork of the great epos. 
They may be briefly adverted to as follows. 

After the demise of Sintanu, who resided in Hastinapur, the 
ancient Delhi, Dhritarashtra was by seniority entitled to succeed. 
But as he was blind he resigned the throne in favour of his 
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brother Pdndu. The latter became a powerful monarch, but 
after a time, feeling tired of his regal duties, preferred to retire 
to the forests of the Himalaya, and to indulge in his favourite 
sport, the chase. Dhritarashtra had thus to resume the reins of 
government, but on account of his affliction it was his uncle 
Bhishma who governed for him, and also conducted the educa- 
tion of his sons, who had been born in the meantime, and attained 
to boyhood. After a while Pandu died in his mountainous 
retreat, and his widow Pritha was in consequence invited by 
the old king to take up her residence at his court, with her five 
sons, so that they might be brought up together with his own. 
The two families thus became united, but as the education of 
the boys progressed, and it became manifest that the Pandavas 
were superior in qualities and attainments to their cousins, the 
jealousy of Duryodhana was roused, and his wickeduess assumed 
a first tangible shape in an attempt he made to poison and then 
to drown Bhima, This attempt failed, like several others which 
succeeded it, to destroy the whole of the Pandu princes, but his 
jealousy soon found even a stronger inducement than before tourge 
on his sinister designs against the cousins. A Brahmana of 
miraculous origin, Drona, who had obtained from a still more 
wonderful saint a knowledge of the most mysterious and powerful 
weapons, and was skilled in the art of war, had on one occasion 
been slighted by Drupada, the king of Panchala, and resolved 
to take his revenge on him. To effect his purpose he repaired 
to Hastinapur, and offered the king to instruct ihe princes in the 
martial arts in which he excelled. This offer was gladly accepted, 
and when he had completed their military education it was 
arranged that the princes should exhibit their skill at a public 
tournament, where every one was allowed to enter the arena 
against them. It came off, but entirely to the advantage of the 
Pandavas, whose valour and dexterity by far surpassed those of 
Duryodhana. Here it was that Karna made his first public 
appearance, for after the defeat of Duryodhana he offered to 
challenge Arjuna; and the hopes of the Kaurava princes were 
set on him. Yet as Karna, who was believed to be the son of a 
charioteer, and whom his mother Pritha alone knew to be the 
son of the Sun, could not comply with the rules of the tourna- 
ment, in showing that his was a noble pedigree, he himself being 
ignorant of his illustrious descent, he was excluded from the lists 
of the sham-combatants. And from that time dated his enmity 
against the Pandavas, as he considered them to be the cause of 
his public disgrace. The interposition of Drona, on that occa- 
sion, prevented the outbreak of serious hostilities between the 
rival princes ; and he even united them for a time in the accep- 
tance of his proposal to wage war against Drupada, who had 
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offended him, since as the fee for his instruction he now claimed 
the kingdom of Panchala, which they would have first to wrest 
from king Drupada, The princes accordingly went to attack 
Drupada, but he defeated the Kauravas, and only yielded to the 
superior strength of the Pandavas. The Brahman Drona, having 
attained his object, then graciously made over half of the kingdom 
to Drupada, and merely kept the remaining half to himself. In 
consequence of these events, however, the renown of the Kaurava 
princes having become entirely eclipsed by that of the Pandavas, 
and their father Dhritarishtra even intending to install as heir- 
apparent to his kingdom Yudhishthira, his cousin Duryodhana 
planned another scheme to get rid of the obnoxious rivals). He 
prevailed upon his father to send the Pandu princes, with their 
mother, on an excursion to a town, Varandvata, the ancient Alla- 
habad, the pretext being a festival which was to be held there ; 
and before them he despatched a confidant with the instruction 
to have a house constructed for them out of highly inflammable 
materials, and when they were installed in it, to set it on fire, so 
that they might perish in the conflagration. But this scheme 
also failed. Having had an intimation of it, they contrived to 
lodge in the doomed house a woman of low caste, with her five 
sons, and while these were burned they succeeded in saving their 
lives through a subterranean passage which previously had been 
made for them. 

Nevertheless, to be safe from further machinations they con- 
sidered it prudent to conceal their escape, and it was given out 
that they had been destroyed in the flames. They now assumed 
the garb of mendicant Brahmans, and went to the forests, where 
they performed a number of miraculous feats. Bhima had there 
an encounter with a giant demon, Hidimba, killed him, but mar- 
ried his sister Hidimba, by whom he had a son. They then 
went to a town, Ekachakra, where Bhima freed the country from 
a cannibal, Vaka, who was the terror of the pious anchorites. 
When staying there Vyasa paid them a visit, and through him the 
princes were informed that Drupada would shortly institute a 
solemn festival, at which his daughter Draupadt from amongst 
the princes assembled would choose for her husband the prince 
who would perform the most wonderful feats. From the west 
and east, from the north and south, the royal suitors flocked in ; 
and, at the advice of Vyisa, the Pandavas also, in their guise 
as Bréhmans, joined the multitude. None of the kings, however, 
could perform the task that had been set them as a condition of 
the prize, the hand of Draupadi. Karna, too, wanted to try his 
fortune, but he was prevented from entering the lists on account 
of his being, or appearing to be, the son of a charioteer. To 
the astonishment of the assembly, then Arjuna came forward, 
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and by his deeds won Draupadi. An uproar ensued, since the 
royal suitors did not acknowledge the right of a Brahman—as 
whom they took Arjuna—to compete with them, and in the 
fight which was the consequence Drupada would have lost his 
life had not Arjuna saved him, and Krishna, who had come from 
Dvaraka, and seen through the disguise of the Pandavas, de- 
clared that Draupadi was his legitimate prize. Arjuna now re- 
paired with his bride and his brothers to theirmother ; and the epos 
tells us that Draupadi was hereafter solemnly wedded first to the 
eldest, Yudhishthira, and, according to seniority, successively also 
to his other four brothers. She became, in short, at the same 
time the wife of all the five Pandavas, who, in order to obviate 
domestic conflicts, laid down certain rules, stipulating that their 
violation should be visited on the offender by banishment into 
the forests for a period of twelve years. 

The Pandavas now dissembled no longer their existence and 
real character, and when it had become known at Hastinapur 
that they were not only alive, but had for their ally the powerful 
Drupada, the Kauravas resolved to make peace with them. 
The terms agreed upon were, that’the former should continue to 
reign at Hastinapur, while the latter should have the sovereignty 
over Khandavaprastha, the modern Delhi. At that period it so 
happened, unfortunately, that Arjuna entered the house of 
Yudhishthira when Draupadt was staying with him; and, as 
this was a breach of the compact they had concluded, he banished 
himself to the forest for twelve years, though Yudhishthira 
readily condoned the offence of his brother. During the period 
of his exile a great many events are recorded to glorify the 
power of this prince. The most important, however, seem to 
have been various love adventures, in the course of which he 
married Ulipi, a serpent princess; Chitrangada, a daughter of 
the king of Manipur ; and Subhadra, Krishna’s sister, whom he 
carried off forcibly against the will of Krishna's brother, Bala 
rama, and by whom he afterwards had a son, Abhimanyu. 

The reign of his brother Yudhishthira at Khandavaprastha in 
the meantime prospered so wonderfully, and after the return of 
Arjuna from his exile became so much more strengthened by a 
series of successful conquests which he accomplished, that he 
resolved upon celebrating the great Rajastiya sacrifice, a cere- 
mony which only a king could perform who had conquered all 
his enemies, and the attendance at which involved on the part 
of those who joined in it an acknowledgment of the sovereign 
power of the king who instituted this sacrifice. After the defeat 
of a last enemy, king Jardsandha of Magadha, Yudhishthira 
had the satisfaction of gratifying his wish. The most powerful 
monarchs assembled from all parts of India to be witnesses of 
(Vol. LXXXIX. No. CLXXVI.]—New Sentzs, Vol. XXXIII. No. Il. DD 
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his greatness and splendour ; and the festival would have come 
off without any jarring incident had not the Argha, or respectful 
offering, which had to be made to the worthiest of those present, 
provoked the jealousy of Siswpdla, the king of Chedi; for when 
by common consent this offering was voted to Krishna, the king 
of Chedi disputed his claim to it, and by his unmeasured abuse 
of Krishna at last provoked the latter into a combat, in which he 
was slain. The very power and splendour, however, displayed 
on this occasion by “king Yudhishthira soon became disastrous to 
him, for when Duryodhana, who, together with his brothers, was 
also among the invited guests, had become aware of the great- 
ness which his rival had obtained, he could no longer suppress 
his envy, and the desire he felt to deprive him of his possessions 
and his wealth. As soon, therefore, as he had returned to 
Hastinapur, he planned a new scheme for attaining this object. 
As he could not hope to be a match for the forces of the Pan- 
davas in open warfare, and as they had already proved equal 
to him in cunning, he resolved to try what could be done by 
means of a game at hazard. Playing at dice was in the oldest 
time part of several sacrificial ceremonies; it had afterwards 
become a favourite sport of royal personages, and even special 
officers were attached to their courts for the arrangement and 
superintendence of such games. That Yudhishthira, though 
described as a pattern of piety and virtue, was especially fond of 
playing at dice was known to Duryodhana, and the latter con- 
spired, therefore, with his uncle Sakwni to defeat him in such a 
game. The Pandavas and their wife Draupadi were accordingly 
invited by their relatives to be present at a banquet to be given 
by the old king at Hastinapur, and when they had come a 
game was proposed by Sakuni to Yudhishthira. The greater 
skill of the former, and foul play besides, soon accomplished the 
evil purposes of Duryodhana. Yudhishthira lost everything he 
staked,—his wealth, his kingdom, at last Draupadi too. He had 
even to witness the indignity which was inflicted upon his wife 
when Duhsdsana, the brother of Duryodhana, seized her by her 
hair and dragged her as a slave into the presence of all the 
assembled guests. Ultimately, however, Duryodhana consented to 
liberate her, and even to restore to his cousins their territory, on 
the condition that they became exiles for thirteen years, and, 
during the thirteenth year, kept so strict an incognito that no 
one should be able to recognise them, or even ascertain the 
place of their retreat. 

The Pandavas accepted these terms, and accordingly entered 
_ their exile, twelve years of which they spent in the forests 
of India, The events which happened during this long period 


are full of stirring incidents, and form the subject of many 
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episodes. It must here suffice to advert only to one of them. 
When one day they were out hunting, and their wife was left at 
home alone with their domestic priest, a king of Sindhu, 
Jayadratha, passed through the forest with a large retinue on 
his way to the south, whither he went to obtain in marriage a 
princess of Chedi. But seeing Draupadi, he was so much struck 
with her beauty that he at once entertained the desire of possess- 
ing her. He sent, in consequence, a messenger to her hermitage 
to ascertain her name and lineage, and to gét himself introduced 
to her as a guest. Draupadi, unaware of the danger which 
threatened her, received him hospitably according to the laws of 
her religion, and the more so as she recognised in him a distant 
kinsman. Jayadratha, however, soon disclosed his disloyal in- 
tentions, and when Draupadi indignantly repelled them, he 
carried her off forcibly. Soon afterwards the PAndu princes 
returned home from their hunting excursion, and learned the 
outrage that had been committed on them. Offthey started in pur- 
suit of Jayadratha. He was soon overtaken and his army routed. 
Draupadi was released, and, after an unsuccessful flight, Jayad- 
ratha himself made a prisoner. In the end, however, Draupadi, 
out of regard for their relationship, interposed in his favour with 
her husbands, and he was allowed to depart to his own country. 
The thirteenth year had now come, during which the Pan- 
davas were pledged to assume an incognito beyond discovery. 
To carry out this last part of their agreement, they resolved to 
assume different disguises, and to enter the service of a king 
Virdta of Matsya. When they came near his city they went 
accordingly to a burial-ground, concealed there their weapons 
and garments, and took garbs suitable to the characters in which 
they meant to offer their services to the king. This being done, 
they presented themselves, together with Draupadi, at the court 
of Virata, under fictitious names, and giving out that they were 
a party of travellers who had met with great vicissitudes in life, 
and now were anxious to get a livelihood in various menial 
capacities. Yudhishthira said he was a Brahman, and especially 
versed in the art of playing at dice; his word was taken, and he 
was engaged as teacher and superintendent of the game. Bhima 
was dressed like a cook, and held a wooden ladle and a long 
knife in his hands. He professed to be versed in all culinary 
arts, and was made the head of the royal kitchen. Arjuna 
appeared in the garb of a eunuch, with earrings, bracelets, and 
the other attire of a person of that kind, and stated that he could 
give instruction in singing, playing, and dancing ; he was, conse- 
quently, appointed companion and teacher of the royal ladies. 
Again, on the faith of their professions, Nakula was made 
master of the horse, and Sahadeva superintendent of the cattle. 
ppd2 
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Lastly, Draupadi, who, from her beauty and gait, could least 
dissemble her real nature, but also gave a plausible account of 
her assumed character, was engaged as servant to the queen of 
king Virdta. The five brothers soon became the favourites of 
the royal household, for they excelled in their respective occupa- 
tions. The giant Bhima especially, who, in his power of eating 
and fighting, was not surpassed by any one, had an opportunity 
of showing himself off in a wrestling match, in which he con- 
quered a powerful wrestler of the day who had put every one else 
to shame. Draupadi’s beauty, however, was fated to be the 
cause of disturbing for a while their happiness. At the court of 
Virata there lived a mighty warrior, Kichaka, who was the 
brother of the queen, and the commander of the king’s forces. 
His passions were roused towards Draupadi, and he resorted to 
various stratagems to become possessed of her. The virtuous 
Draupadi resisted, of course, his advances, and after an indignity 
she had suffered at his hands in open court, resolved to accom- 
plish his destruction. She simulated, therefore, compliance 
with the wishes which Kichaka soon again repeated to her, and 
made an appointment with him during the darkness of midnight 
in the dancing room. Her husbands were apprised of the 
scheme she had planned, and which consisted in Bhima’s putting 
on female attire, and while personating her, dealing with 
Kichaka as he deserved. When the appointed hour had arrived 
Kichaka came; but Bhima meeting him, a fight between them 
ensued, in which Bhima put his adversary to death. As in the 
morning his dead body was discovered, and in a fearful condi- 
tion, too, every one thought that no human power could have 
effected the destruction of so powerful a man as Kichaka, and it 
was generally assumed that some Gandharvas, under whose 
divine protection Draupadi professed to be, had avenged her 
on Kichaka for his illicit desires. Nevertheless, the followers 
of Kichaka made an attempt to burn Draupadi with his body, as if 
she had been his legitimate wife, and it required another effort on 
the part of Bhima to avert this danger from the Pandavas. Virata 
and his court now held Draupadi in especial awe ; but the death 
of Kichaka proved of consequence also in other respects, 
While he lived the renown of his prowess was so great that it 
held in check all the enemies of his brother-in-law, the king. 
As svon, therefore, as spies from the city of Virdta had spread 
the tidings of his death, their former designs and hopes revived. 
Among these enemies were especially Susarman, a king of 
Trigarta, and Duryodhana. As the former happened to be on 
a visit at the court of Hastinapur when the news of Kichaka’s 
death arrived, he at once planned with Duryodhana a campaign 
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against his old rival and foe. Accordingly Susarman broke into 
the territory of Viradta, and so successful was his inroad that he 
even made Virata his prisoner. But when Yudhishthira and 
his brother learned the misfortune that had befallen their pro- 
tector, he, together with Bhima and the younger brothers, at 
once set out in pursuit of Susarman, who had gone to the north, 
and they not only liberated Virdta, but completely defeated his 
enemy. While these events, however, passed in the north of 
Matsya, Duryodhana invaded from the south the territory of 
Virata. The forces of this king having gone out to meet Snsar- 
man, the country was deprived of all its defenders, Uttara alone, 
the son of Virdta, and Arjuna, the supposed eunuch, with some 
servants, being left to offer resistance to the hostile force. Uttara 
was merely a boy, and Arjuna therefore undertook the defence 
of the country, first in acting as charioteer to the young prince, 
and afterwards, when the latter despaired, as principal in a com- 
bat with Duryodhana. In spite of their greater numbers, the 
Kauravas were completely defeated, but allowed to depart to 
Hastinapur. 

At the time when these events occurred, the thirteenth year 
of the exile of the Pandavas had expired. Soon after the return 
of Arjuna to the capital of Virdta they disclosed, therefore, as 
they were now free to do, their real character to the king, and 
made an alliance with him, which was still more strengthened by 
Virata giving his daughter Uttara in marriage to Abhimanyu, 
the son of Arjuna by Subhadra. 

By virtue of their compact with the Kauravas, the Pandavas 
had now regained their title to the kingdom, which they had 
been temporarily obliged to quit. But they well foresaw that 
their cousins would not of their own accord reinstate them into 
their territories. They convened therefore a council to deliberate 
on the steps they should take. It was attended by all the allies 
of the Pandavas, especially by king Drupada, their father-in-law, 
king Virdta, and the two mighty brothers Krishna and Balarama, 
who had come from Dvaraka ; and there it was resolved that the 
Pandavas and their allies should fully prepare themselves for 
battle, but, before declaring war, try the effect of peaceable 
negotiations first. For this purpose, then, the family priest of 
king Drupada was despatched to the Kauravas, but without 
result ; and in retura an embassy was sent by Dhritarashtra to 
the Pandavas. This also proved of no avail, for though the 
Pandavas were willing to declare themselves satisfied even with 
the cession, on the part of the Kauravas, of five small towns, the 
latter remained obstinate in not yielding up any portion of the 
territory claimed by their cousins. A last attempt at reconcilia- 
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tion, made by Krishna himself at Hastinapur, was also unsuccess- 
ful, and the great war between the two rival families became 
henceforth unavoidable. 

The two parties, with their respective allies, now chose for the 
battle-field the large plain of Kurukshetra, which seems to have 
been situated to the north-west of the modern city of Delhi, and 
there entrenched their camps. The Kauravas then appointed 
for their commander-in-chief their uncle, the veteran Bhishma, 
Challenges preceded the outbreak of the regular hostilities, and 
both the Kauravas and the Pandavas agreed on certain rules 
which they promised to keep, that on both sides the war should 
remain an honest war. Thus they stipulated to fight each other 
without treachery, not to slay any one who would run away or 
throw down his arms, not to take up arms against any one 
without giving him warning ; no third man should interfere when 
two combatants were engaged with each other, horsemen should 
only fight with horsemen, footmen with footmen, warriors in 
chariots with warriors in chariots, and riders on elephants with 
riders on elephants. By these and similar rules it was thus 
intended to conduct this war according to the notions which 
the military caste at that period entertained of military 
honour. 

There now ensued a series of battles—chiefly consisting of 
single fights—which lasted for eighteen days. For the first ten 
days the command-in-chief belonged to the aged and wise 
Bhishma ; yet however great his valour, he at last succumbed. 
Pierced by arrows he fell from his chariot upon the ground, and 
Arjuna and the other chiefs of the Pandavas comforted their 
dying relative. But Bhishma did not yet give up the ghost ; he 
lingered on for fifty-eight days, when his soul went to heaven. 
The generalissimo of the Kaurava army who succeeded him was 
Drona. He fell five days after he had assumed the command ; 
and this interval was especially marked by the death of Abhi- 
manyu, the son of Arjuna, who, contrary to the rules agreed 
upon, was attacked and slain by Duhsdsana and four other 
warriors, while the wicked Jayadratha, known already for his 
attempt at ravishing Draupadi, prevented the Pandavas from 
rescuing the luckless youth. Duhsdsana escaped this time the 
consequences of his ill deed, but Jayadratha was killed by Arjuna. 
Drona too, however, was the victim of a stratagem on the part 
of the Pandavas, who thus likewise violated the rules of the war. 
For when Bhima fought without avail against the warrior 
Brahman, the Pandavas spread the rumour that Asvatthdman 
was dead ; and Drona, not knowing that the Pandavas had on 
purpose called an elephant Asvatthaman and allowed him to be 
slain, but believing that his own son bearing this name had 
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fallen in battle,—Drona, disheartened by this news, laid down 
his arms, and suffered his head to be cut off by Dhrishtadyumna, 
a brother of Draupadi. Drona’s successor was Karna ; but his 
command only lasted two days, for at the end of this short period 
he was slain by Arjuna. His successor was Salya, who com- 
manded but one, the eighteenth day of these battles, which 
terminated in the complete defeat of the Kaurava forces. This 
last day, however, was marked by an act which again proved 
that the Pandavas also could depart from the rules of honour- 
able warfare. When Duryodhana had fled and hid himself in a 
safe retreat, he was discovered by the Pandavas, and, after a 
time, prevailed upon to fight again. His condition, however, 
was that he should be allowed to fight with his mace, and accord- 
ing to the received rules of such a duel. The challenge was 
accepted by Bhima, who was a great adept in the use of the 
mace ; but when he found that even his great skill failed against 
the superiority of Duryodhana, he struck the latter such a violent 
blow on his right thigh, that it smashed the bone and felled him 
to the ground. Yet in fighting with the mace it was contrary to 
all rule to strike below the waist, and the victory of Bhima over 
Duryodhana was thus merely due to foul play. Bhima was 
called, therefore, the “foul-fighter,’ while Duryodhana on that 
occasion earned the epithet of the “ fair-fighter.” 

The Kaurava army was now completely destroyed, and only 
three warriors of it survived, Asvatthdman, the son of Drona, 
Kripa, the adopted son of Santanu, and Kritavarman. When 
they found Duryodhana on the point of death, and heard of the 
treachery of Bhima, they vowed to take their revenge on the 
Pandavas. These had meanwhile, after the defeat of the hostile 
forces, taken possession of the Kaurava camp, and installed them- 
selves there, while Draupadi and her sons, together with the rem- 
nant of their army, had been ordered to occupy their own camp. 
Now, when the night had come, and all were sleeping in appa- 
rently the most perfect security, the three surviving warriors of 
the Kauravas entered the camp of the Pandavas, and there 
murdered the five sons of the Pandavas, the whole family of 
Drupada, and every male belonging to the army of the Pandavas. 
After this they hurried off to Duryodhana, who was still alive, 
to bring him the news of the manner in which they had fulfilled 
their horrible vow, and then fled for their lives to their respective 
countries. Duryodhana now died, ana the Pandu princes, after 
the fate that had befallen them, wished to effect a reconcilia- 
tion with Dhritarashtra and his wife Gandhari, to whom they 
were now left as the nearest relatives. The old blind king 
came to the battle field, and apparently forgave them ; but 
he could not forget the foul play of Bhima towards his son 
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Duryodhana, and by a ruse would have killed him had not the 
foresight of Krishna saved Bhima’s life. 

The next care of Yudhishthira and his brothers was the per- 
formance of the ffineral ceremonies in honour of the fallen dead, 
and when this duty on their part was fulfilled he entered the 
city of Hastinapur, where, under the nominal sovereignty of 
Dhritardshtra, he was installed junior king. His heart remained, 
nevertheless, filled with sorrow, and he felt a strong wish to pay 
a parting visit to his uncle Bhishma, who lay still alive on his 
bed of arrows, as he hoped to obtain from him consolation in his 
grief. He repaired to him, and Bhishma, agreeably to his wishes, 
instructed him in all his duties. This was the last, and by no 
means least wonderful performance of Bhishma’s ; for the in- 
struction in all matters relating to this and the future world 
which he conveyed to Yudhishthira, while transfixed with arrows, 
and his head resting on a pillow of arrows, does not occupy less 
than above 20,000 verses in the Mahabharata. 

Thereign of Yudhishthira now having been securely established, 
his next desire was to obtain its acknowledgment by the other 
kings of India, and to effect this he performed the great sacri- 
ficial ceremony known as the Asvamedha, or horse sacrifice. 
Hitherto that portion of the family which had survived the 
great war lived together, and in apparent happiness. Dhrita- 
rashtra alone could never forget the treacherous conduct of Bhima 
in his club fight with Duryodhana, and Bhima, too, lost no oppor- 
tunity of slighting the old king. The latter, therefore, resolved 
upon renouncing the throne and retiring to the forest, where he 
intended to pass the remainder of his life as ari anchorite. He 
therefore left Hastinapur, together with his wife Gandhart, with 
Pritha, the mother of the Pandavas, and their uncle Vidura, and 
proceeded to the woods, There first Vidura died, and later the 
rest of the royal exiles perished in a forest conflagration. When 
the news of their death reached the Pandavas they were deeply 
atilicted by it ; but when some time later they also received the 
tidings of Krishna’s death, and the destruction of his town, 
Dvaraka, their heart was so much overcome with grief that they, 
too, became determined upon renouncing their royal position and 
the world. Accordingly they set out on a long journey towards 
mount Meru, where they hoped to obtain admission into Indra’s 
heaven. Through many countries they wandered, Yudhishthira 
walking on foot, followed by Bhima ; then came Arjuna ; then, in 
order, the twins Nakula and Sahadeva, and last of all came 
Draupadi. Behind them walked a faithful dog. By degrees 
they reached the shore of the sea, and here Arjuna cast into the 
waves his bow and quivers. Gradually, however, the strength of 
the royal pilgrims failed. Draupadi sank first, and the others 
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successively, until Yudhishthira alone and the faithful dog re- 

mained. At last Yudhishthira reached the heaven of Indra, but 

the dog was refused admittance to it by.the god. The king 

insisted, nevertheless, on remaining with his, faithful companion, 

and it then turned out that Indra, by his resistance, had merely 
tried Yudhishthira’s constancy, since the dog was no other than 
the god of justice himself, and the real father of king Yudhish- 
thira. To his surprise, however, Yudhishthira found in Indra’s. 
heaven Duryodhanaand his other cousins, but not his own brothers 
or Draupadi. And when he was told that these were confined in 
one of the hells to expiate their sins, Yudhishthira resolved to 
share in their fate, instead of remaining alone in heaven. He 

proceeded, therefore, to the fearful hell where they were, and 
was about to undergo the miseries to which his brothers were 

doomed, when it became manifest that all had been an illusion, 

and this his last trial. For Indra, to test his attachment for his 

relatives, had created a vision, which now vanished away, and 
after Yudhishthira had bathed in the heavenly Ganges he found 
himself re-united with his whole family in the heaven of Indra. 

And thus ends the story of the great war and the reign of the 
most virtuous of the Pandavas. 

In giving this bare outline of what may be called the historical 
portion of the Mahabharata, we have had to be ruled by consi- 
derations of space, and an estimate of what we thought might 
be the amount of forbearance possibly granted by an indulgent 
reader who, in a weak moment, professing an interest in Hindu 
epic poetry, had suddenly found himself taken at his word. We 
therefore at once confess some remorse at the havoc which such 
a rapid sketch has had to make of the contents of the great 
poem. But lest, by dint of condensing and curtailing, it might 
even cause a doubt as to how such a simple narrative could have 
been worked into a bulk of verses like that described, and 
into one though of unequal yet great poetical worth, we must 
come to the aid of the reader’s imagination with at least a few 
additional remarks. 


We need not dwell on the chance which was given to the 
poet when he had to describe the battles of eighteen days, each of 
which was a series of single combats, nor on the eloquence he 
could display when giving a picture of the great councils held 
both at the court of Dhritarashtra and that of Virdta previously 
to the first battle, or of the messages exchanged between the 
Pandavas and Kauravas. We need likewise not point to the 
wide scope for poetical embellishment where the amours of 
Arjuna during his exile, or kindred subjects, are told, or where 
the scene is described when the mothers and wives of the fallen 
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warriors visit the battle-field, and give themselves up to the ex- 
pression of their grief. Themes like these will always be a 
tertile source for the poet’s muse, whether he be Vyiisa or Homer, 
Valmiki or the author of the Niebelungenlied. But another 
field, and a large one too, in which the Hindu poet could travel 
at his ease, might not so readily appear from the meagre narra- 
tive just offered. The personages that have been named in it, 
their pedigrees and their lives, have been represented there as if 
we were writing history. But in the Mahabharata all the leading 
characters are raised beyond the sphere of ordinary human life. 
Their birth is miraculous, and their acts defy the standard of human 
acts, They constantly associate with gods: their palaces are of 
divine grandeur ; their armies count by millions; their wealth is 
inexhaustible ; time and distance vanish before their deeds. In 
epic poetry there must always be fictions of a kindred character, 
or else it would no longer be epic poetry. But in Homer, for 
instance, such fictions are rather hinted at than dwelt upon at 
length ; as a rule, where dealing with mortal heroes he allows us 
to feel at home in the sphere of human possibilities. In Hindu 
epic poetry, on the contrary, the supernatural halo which sur- 
rounds every personage of consequence becomes a heavy reality, 
which forcibly, and often for a considerable time, arrests our 
attention, and withdraws it from the main story, which it origi- 
nally was intended merely to brighten up. Thus the miraculous 
births of Vyisa, Pandu, Drona, of Pritha, and Draupadi, not to 
speak of Krishna, and of many more leading characters, become 
centres of interest for themselves, though this interest is foreign 
to the main story of the great war. All, in short, that lies on its 
by-roads assumes an importance of its own, and these by-roads 
themselves multiply the farther we advance. Nor by adverting 
to this difference which distinguishes the character of the epic 
poetry of the Mahabharata from that of ancient Greece do we as 
yet allude to what is purely episodical in the Hindu epos. By 
the latter we here understand all that could be easily cut out 
from the main story without in the least affecting its mechanism or 
even its poetical worth—all, in short, that, at first sight as it were, 
proves to be an extraneous addition, whatever the motive be for 
which it was made. Thus, when the divine sage Narada pays a 
visit to the Pandu princes after their marriage with Draupadi, 
and in order to warn them against the conflicts that might arise 
from their polyandric arrangement, relates to them a story of two 
giant brothers, who from love to a beautiful woman became 
deadly enemies, and ultimately perished by their own hands— 
the whole incident, visit, and story, merely intrude into the 
midst of the main narrative, and may readily be eliminated from 
it. Orwhen the same sage paysanother visit to Yudhishthira before 
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he performed the Rajastya sacrifice, and gives him an account of 
the divine palaces of the different gods, which in his roamings 
through the heavens he had seen, the account itself is interest- 
ing, and even poetical, but to the main story entirely superfluous. 
In a similar manner, after Yudhishthira had lost everything in 
the game at dice, and when he was living in his forest exile, his 
griet is soothed by a Saint Vrihadasva, who arrives @ propos, 
and tells him the story of Nala and Damayanti, which in 
several respects was similar to his own. Again, another great 
saint, who likewise turns up as a deus ex machina, when 
Jayadratha had been frustrated in his attempt at ravishing 
Draupadi, consoles Yudhishthira by reminding him that in times 
of yore another hero, Rama, had met with a similar fate to his ; 
and as the king becomes curious, he gratifies him withthe whole 
story of the Ramayana in the condensed shape of about 750 
verses. Or to give an instance or two of episodes of another 
character, which are readily recognised as such. When Arjuna 
went into exile, and lived the life of a penitent addicted to 
meditation and practising severe austerities, his brothers became 
saddened by the loss of his company, and Yudhishthira especially 
felt deeply aggrieved by it. Happily for them, Narada arrived 
again, and delivered to them a long discourse on the results of 
piety, and the boons that accrue to a man who visits holy places 
of pilgrimage. The description of these, together with nume- 
rous legends connected with them, occupies about 7400 verses. 
On the first day of the great war, when both armies were drawn 
up and ready for battle, Arjuna felt troubled in his mind at the 
prospect of causing the destruction of so many human lives, and 
communicated his scruples to Krishna, who promised to act for 
him as charioteer. Krishna at once allayed his conscience with 
the celebrated discourse on the Yoga philosophy, the Bhagavad- 
gita, in about 1000 verses ; and, as allusion has already been made 
to the more than 20,000 verses in which Bhishma, wounded to 
death, conveyed consolation and instruction to Yudhishthira 
when he paid him a parting visit, they, too, may be recalled as a 
last instance of that episodical matter which, as-already men- 
tioned, fills about three-fourths of the Mahabharata, and may 
readily be separated from the leading story, that of the great war. 

The task, however, of separating the main story from all that 
matter, which though now closely interwoven with it, may not 
originally have belonged to it, is one beset with far greater dif- 
ficulty than that of distinguishing between the story itself and its 
episodical exuberance. Whether every personage whose name is 
recorded in the eighteen days’ war pertormed the acts with which 
he is credited : whether the speeches were delivered as they are 
reported : whether the women were as beautiful as they are de- 
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scribed, and the kings as wealthy and powerful as they are re- 
presented to be—all these and similar subjects might seem of 
comparative indifference, if poetical and antiquarian interests are 
set aside, for which even such material has a significance. But 
by disallowing the historical reliability of such material, the 
question is not yet settled whether it may not have belonged to 
the oldest account of the great war, and whether, therefore, it 
may not represent the oldest portions of the Mahabharata. 
Again, supposing this question had been satisfactorily solved, 
there remains the further problem of determining what portion 
of the story may lay aclaim to historical authenticity, for in the 
shape in which it is handed down to us no portion of it is with- 
out its mythical and legendary alloy. 

The position taken by Professor Lassen in dealing with the 
latter of these problems is that of considering the leading 
characters of the story, not as persons, but symbolical representa- 
tions of conditions and events. Names and facts thus assume to his 
mind a different value to what they would seem to have. Pdndu, 
for instance, the father of the Pandavas, he interprets as the first 
appearance in history of the Pandavas, and Dhritardshtra—* by 
whom the kingdom is upheld ”—as he survived the great war, is 
to him the continuance of the power of the Kauravas till the 
return of the Pandavas. Arjwna, again, a word which co | 
means “light,” and Krishna “the black,” as well as Draupadi, 
who is also surnamed Krishnd, “ the black,” would, according to 
him, designate the second and third periods of the history of the 
Pandavas. Their marrying Draupadi, the daughter of Drupada, 
would be a symbolical indication of their political alliance with 
this king of Panchdla, when their “unnatural” relation to 
Draupadi would lose its offensiveness. And that there were 
five Pandu princes would follow from there also boing five tribes 
of the people of Panchdla. Moreover, their connexion with 
Krishna—originally a hero of the Yadu race, and identified by 
Professor Lassen with the Herakles of Megasthenes, who gives 
him a daughter, Pandaia,—would symbolically indicate the ex- 
tension of the dominion of the Pandavas to the south ; and this 
view he finds also confirmed in a tradition which connects Arjuna 
by marriage with Subhadrd, the sister of Krishna,—Subhadra 
meaning “the woman who brings much prosperity.” Bhima, 
who in the epos is the brother of Arjuna, and is represented as 
the special enemy of Duryodhara, Professor Lassen looks upon 
as a successor of Yudhishthira, and as having been made, at a 
later period, a contemporary of Arjuna; and as for the twins, 
Nakula and Sahadeva, the sons of Madri, he assigns to them a 
still more remote period in the history of this family, in consider- 
ing them as the founders of an empire in the Eastern Punjab. 
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The Pandavas would thus, according to Professor Lassen, be pro- 
perly speaking a symbolical personification of the Aryan con- 
quests, pushing on from the northwest to the east, and gradually 
extending all over India, and the individuals bearing this name 
would therefore symbolically represent the various periods which 
might be assigned to these conquests. The final battles, too, 
would then likewise not be so much the combats between two 
rival families, as the end of a great national struggle, in which the 
fate of the principal peoples of India was concerned. 

We cannot, of course, here follow in detail the results of this 
most ingenious method by which Professor Lassen endeavours to 
reconcile discrepancies in the narrative of the great epos, and to 
transform the improbable stories recorded in it into plausible 
and real events. It may be inferred, however, even from this 
meagre statement, that there are very few facts indeed which, as 
related by the epos, he would accept as real. For, according to 
his reasoning, the legendary element would have so strongly and 
so constantly vitiated the historical basis of the story, that 
without a special process of interpretation this basis could never 
be reached. 

Mr. Wheeler is also inclined to view the history of the 
Pandavas as embodying events belonging to different epochs of 
the ancient history of India. 


“Ifthe Pandavas,” he says (p. 104) “ may be accepted as the represen- 
tatives of the Aryan race, it would appear from the story that they had 
advanced far away to the eastward of the Aryan outpost at Hastinapur, 
and had almost reached the centreof theland of the aborigines. Thisdiree- 
tion was undoubtedly the very one which was eventually taken by the 
Aryan invaders ; that is, they pushed their way from the Punjab towards 
the south-east, along the fertile valleys of the Ganges and Jumna, until 
they arrived at the junction of the two rivers at Allahabad. Probably, 
as already indicated, this migration occupied a vast period of unre- 
corded time, and the Aryans may not have reached Allahabad until 
ages after the Kauravas and Pandavas had fought their famous battle 
for the little Raj at Hastinapur. But when the story of the war of 
the Mahabharata had been converted into a national tradition, it seems 
not unlikely that the legends of the later wars waged by the Aryans 
against the aborigines, during their progress towards the south-east, 
would be tacked on to the original narrative. This process appears to 
have been carried out by the compilers of the Mahabharata, and although 
.... theadventures of the Pandavas in the jungle, and their en- 
counters with Asuras and Rakshasas are all palpable fictions, still they 
are valuable as traces which have been left in the minds of the people 
of the primitive wars of the Aryans against the aborigines.” 


In spite, however, of the coincidence of these general views 
of Mr. Wheeler with those of Professor Lassen, the former re- 
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cognises in the story of the great epos far more solid historical 
ground than the latter. Not only does he accept the tradition 
of the five Pandava brothers as being cotemporaries; but he also 
accepts as historical their polyandric marriage with Draupadi, 
who thus to him is a real personage. And the great war he takes, 
what it purports to be, for a contest between two rival families, 
ending in the destruction of the one and the victory of the other ; 
not for a national war, embodying in its events different epochs of 
ancient India. Mr. Wheeler's process of separating fiction from 
truth is, therefore, wholly different from that of Professor 
Lassen. While the latter accepts the grand dimensions which 
the epos assigns to the events narrated in it, and adapts its prin- 
cipal personages to these dimensions, in raising men beyond what 
they would be as simple individuals, Mr. Wheeler, on the con- 
trary, accepts the leading personages as real, and lessens the di- 
mensions so as to fit the reality of these characters. Thus, while 
Professor Lassen lays stress on the names of the peoples which 
are recorded as having been arrayed against each other in the 
eighteen days’ battle, and endeavours to show that the battle- 
field could not have been merely the limited plain of Kurukshetra, 
but must have extended over an area which had for its boundaries 
in the west the Indus, in the east the Ganges, in the north the 
Himalaya, and in the south the sea—to Mr. Wheeler’s mind all 
these innumerable armies are merely exaggerations, and all that 
is told of their deeds is past credibility. According to him, 
no such war in all probability took place. 


The contest, he says (p. 292), “did not depend upon the engage- 
ments of armies, but upon the combats of individual warriors; and 
indeed, so much stress is laid upon these single combats, that the in- 
numerable hosts, which are said to have been led upon the field, dwindle 
down into mere companies of friends and retainers. Again, it will be 
seen that whilst the Brahmanical compilers love to dwell upon combats 
with magical darts and arrows, which could only have been carried on 
when the enemy was at a certain distance ; yet the decisive combats 
were those in which the rude warriors on either side came to close 
quarters. Then they fought each other with clubs, knives, and clenched 
fists ; and cut, and hacked, and hewed, and wrestled, and kicked, until 
the conqueror threw down his adversary and severed his head from his 
body, and carried away the bleeding trophy in savage triumph.” 


From the same point of view, Mr. Wheeler disenchants us in 
regard to the extent of the royal power ascribed to the Kauravas 
and Pandavas. While their kingdoms are described as extending 
over a vast country, he reduces the Raj of Hastinapur to a cer- 
tain area of cultivated lands and. pastures, which furnished sub- 
sistence for a band of Aryan settlers ; and the Pandavas founding 
a glorious kingdom at Khandavaprastha and conquering the earth, 
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would mean, according to him, their proceeding from the banks 
of the Ganges to those of the Jumné; thus clearing the jungle, 
founding a new Raj, and establishing a supremacy over every 
bordering enemy. In perfect consistency with his line of argu- 
mentation, Mr. Wheeler therefore also discards as historical 
those traditional connexions between the Pandava family and other 
princes which would seem to be opposed by geographical diffi- 
culties ; or he assigns to those princes localities different from 
those which the epos would allow them to occupy. He disbelieves, 
for instance, the tradition which marries king Vichitravirya, the 
son of Santanu, to two daughters of the king of Kasi or Benares ; 
for this tradition allows Bhishma to drive to Benares in his 
chariot and back again with these young damsels ; but as Benares, 
he says, is five hundred miles from Hastinapur, as the crow flies, 
the whole story is improbable and the result of a later manipu- 
lation. Or since Panchala, if identified with Kanouj, as it 
generally is, would be at least two hundred miles from Hastinapur, 
Mr. Wheeler concludes that the country of that name governed 
by Drupada—against whom Drona and the Pandavas waged war, 
—cannot have been Kanouj, but probably was “a little territory 
in the more immediate neighbourhood of Hastinapur” (p. 97). 
Again, the frequent and easy intercourse between Krishna and the 
Pandavas, as described in the Mahabharata, becomes, for a similar 
reason, also a matter of doubt. 

“ At the time,” Mr. Wheeler argues (p. 459), “ when Krishna is 
said to have first come into contact with the Pandavas, he and _ his 
tribe had already migrated to Dvaraka, on the western coast of the 
peninsula of Guzerat, which is at least seven hundred miles from 
Histinapur, as the crow flies. Accordingly, it seems impossible that 
such relations as those said to have subsisted between Krishna and the 
Pandavas could really have existed; and this suspicion is confirmed by 
the mythical character of every event which apparently connects the 
Yadava chieftains of Dvaraka with the royal house of Hastinapur.”’ 


It is with regret that we must here arrest our desire to afford 
more illustrations of the critical method which Mr. Wheeler 
pursues in scanning the leading story of the Mahabharata ; for 
the more consistently he applies it to every event of special 
consequence as narrated in the epos, and the more attractive the 
manner in which he puts forward his arguments, the less are we 
able, within these limits, to do justice to his criticisms ; but, 
however valuable they are, and however much we agree with 
many conclusions at which he has arrived, we nevertheless believe 
that the time is as yet distant when a final verdict can be pro- 
nounced on what is really historical in the great epos, or when 
it will even be safe to decide on the critical method by which 
such a verdict is to be obtained. 
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We would, for instance, be as little inclined to submit the 
events of the great war to Mr. Wheeler’s geographical test, as to 
look with Professor Lassen upon Draupadi as a mere allegorical 
expression of the link which connected the Pandavas with 
king Draupada. It is quite true that, considering the political 
and social condition of ancient India, visits at a distance could 
not be paid, nor armies transferred, or expeditions made, without 
much loss of time. When in the epos, therefore, the most 
distant places are reached as it were instantaneously, such 
occurrences might be declared impossible. But that which is 
really impossible in the account of them is merely the disregard 
of time, not the fact itself. Time, however, as will be con- 
ceded by every one familiar with Sanskrit literature, is a cate- 
gory apparently foreign to the ancient Hindu mind. In Sanskrit 
poetry, therefore, a test of time ceases to be a test. Hindu epic 
poetry is for this very reason not amenable to the Aristotelian 
canon of epic poetry, because the Hindu mind, unlike the 
European, did not obey the laws of time. An episode of 
twenty thousand verses, as that of Bhisma’s instructing Yudish- 
thira when lying on his bed of arrows, would in European lite- 
rature be an impossibility, not on zsthetical grounds alone, but 
because no European mind could realize the possibility of a 
narrative being stayed for such an amount of time as the delivery 
of so many incidental verses would occupy. In Hindu epic 
poetry, however, such an interruption is regarded as none; it is 
received as the legitimate fate of a narrative, and no Hindu 
critic ever objected to it as antagonistic to probabilities based on 
considerations of time. So little, indeed, has any native critic 
ever objected to the massing up of all the other episodical 
matter of the great epos, though it entirely destroys that unity 
which we would require in it, and a demand for which is based 
on a due conformance to the law of time. Such, however, being 
the characteristic feature of the Hindu mind, as shown by its 
national poetry, it would follow that no credence whatever can 
attach to any statement in regard to time recorded in it, unless 
supported by interior or collateral evidence. We should on this 
ground, therefore, see no objection to the theory of Professor 
Lassen, which assumes that various periods of ancient Hindu life 
are in the history of the Pandavas blended into one, did not the 
tradition of their polyandric marriage with Draupadi, as we hold, 
throw a considerable doubt on it; for this marriage, which 
implies the coevalness of the P&ndavas, we believe to be a 
historical reality, and one which might also become a guide in 
the search for a critical standard to test other facts related in 
the Mahabharata ; but as such a standard may afford some light, 
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however dim, in the dark chronology of the ancient epos, we 
will briefly explain what we understand by it. 

We take it for granted that the Mahabharata is a traditional 
record of an early period of Hindu history, compiled, however, 
by eminent men of the Brahmanical caste, aud modelled by 
them to suit a special purpose of their own, that of imposing 
their own law on the Kshattriya, or military caste. The fabric of 
the great epos was not built up at once. Different times sup- 
plied different materials for it, and with the importance of the 
object the greatness of the fask increased. These materials, as 
Professor Lassen himself has in several instances shown, some- 
times underwent the treatment of various editors ; but the chief ob- 
ject of all these editors, arrangers, and modellers, always remained 
the same,—to demonstrate the necessity and the sanctity of the 
Brahmanical law. In dealing then with the traditional lore of 
the military caste, the Brahmanas would have to meet three 
categories of facts. One category would comprise those facts 
which were more or less in accordance with the religious and 
political system to be established or consolidated by them ; 
another would comprise facts, if*not in harmony with, yet not 
antagonistic to it; a third category, however, would be abso- 
lutely opposed to it, since not all the ancestors of the Kshattriyas, 
who had to be represented as belonging to the common stock, 
were of Aryan origin, or professed the orthodox faith. The 
most, of course, would be made by the Brahmanical compilers of 
the first of these categories of facts; it would naturally become 
the basis on which they would proceed. The second category 
might appear inconvenient, but it could be tolerated by them ; 
or since, in the work of different ages and different minds, even 
inattention is not impossible, we could imagine that it might 
escape a close scrutiny. But the third category could admit of no 
compromise : it had to be suppressed or to be explained away. 
And we should conclude that if parts of this last category were 
explained away, this was merely done because they could not be 
suppressed, as being too deeply rooted in tradition, and con- 
sequently, as having the strongest presumption in favour of 
their authenticity. Now, of all traditionsr elated in the Maha- 
bharata, there is, on the face of them, none more opposed to the 
spirit of the Brahmanical religion than this “five-maled” marriage 
of Draupadf. Polyandry, it is unnecessary to say, never found 
any place in the Brahmanical code, or in the habits of the Hindus, 
as we know them from their literature ; and if, in spite of its 
thorough offensiveness, it nevertheless was imputed to the very 
heroes of the ancient epos, there seems to have been uo alterna- 
tive but to admit it as a real piece of history. Professor Lassen, 
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as we have seen, assumes that this tradition involves an allegory. 
But either polyandry existed as an institution when this allegory 
was made—in that case there is no ground for considering a 
polyandric marriage as an improbable event in the history of the 
Pandavas themselves—or it as little existed in their time as 
in the later history of India. In that case, however, it would 
have offended the national sentiment, and no allegory of this 
kind could have entered a poet's mind, or obtained currency. 
The Brahmanical compilers not being able to suppress this fact 
endeavoured therefore to explain it away; but the very manner 
in which they strove to make it acceptable, shows the difficulty 
they experienced, and the stubbornness of the fact. When 
Drupada is apprised by Yudhishthira that he and his four 
brothers have resolved to make his daughter their common wife, 
he is represented by the Brahmanical compiler as shocked at the 
idea of such a proposal, and says to him, “It is lawful for one 
man to take unto him many wives, but it is unheard of that 
many men should become the husbands of one wife. You who 
know the law, and are pure, must not commit an unlawful act, 
which is contrary to usage and the Vedas. How can you conceive 
such a thought?” When Yudhishthira replies, “The law, O 
king, is subtle ; we do not know its way. We follow the path 
which has been trodden by our ancestors in succession.” But 
the king, not yet being satisfied with this answer, Yudhishthira 
pleads precedents :—‘“ In an old tradition it is recorded that 
Jatila, of the family of Gotama, that most excellent of moral 
women, dwelt with seven saints ; and that Varkshi, the daughter 
of a Muni, cohabited with ten brothers, all of them called 
Prachetas, whose souls had been purified by penance.” Then 
Vyasa interferes ; and in order to explain to the king the law- 
fulness of polyandry, relates a legend, which consists of two parts. 
From its first part, however, we merely learn that the gods, at a 
sacrifice celebrated by them, expressed to Brahmé their fear at 
seeing mankind multiplying excessively, and not dying; when 
Brahma assures them that Death, being much engaged just 
now, would soon resume his office, and put an end to men. In 
the second portion of this legend, Vyasa shows that the five 
Pandavas are incarnations of Indra, that Draupadi is an incar- 
nation of Vishnu’s consort, Lakshmi, and consequently, that 
though apparently married to five men, she would in reality 
become the wife of one husband only. 

The last of these explanations is a Brahmanical one ; that which 
one would expect to receive from a Hindu priest. The third 
may be thought suggestive, but the first two are full of signifi- 
cance. The story of the god of death being busy sacrificing, 
and therefore neglectful of his duties, and of Brahma’s consol- 
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ing the other gods in their perplexity, is so loosely tacked on to the 
legend of the incarnation of Indra and Lakshmi, that as a justi- 
fication of polyandry it would seem meaningless. But the fear 
of an excessive increase of mankind, as expressed by the gods, is 
suggestive, perhaps, of the real cause of polyandry. The two 
arguments, however, brought forward by Yudhishthira, can leave 
no doubt that polyandry was an institution in India, though in 
pre-Brahmanical times, and that instances of it were still in the 
memoryof men. 

But if this marriage of Draupadi is a real event, it throws at 
once the life of the Pandavas into such a remote period of 
Hindu antiquity as to leave behind not only Manu, the oldest 
representative of Hindu law, but even those Vedic writings of 
Asvalayana and others, on which the ancient law of India is 
based. 

It remains to be seen, however, whether there are not other 
facts recorded in the history of the war which likewise are at 
variance with this law, but were not, or could not, be suppressed 
by the compilers of the Mahibharata. For if there are, they 
would still more strongly corroborate the conclusion we have 
drawn, and indicate a standard by which to test the age and the 
historical reliability of the record itself. 

We will point to a few such facts which would seem to belong 
to this category. 

The institution of caste, as Mr. Muir, in his excellent work, 
has proved, did not exist at the earliest Vedic period. It was 
fully established, however, and circumscribed with stringent 
rules at the time when the code of Manu was composed. At 
the Vedic period a warrior, like Visvimitra, for instance, could 
aspire to the occupation of a Brihmana, and a Brahmana, like 
Vasishtha, or the son of Jamadagni, could be engaged in 
military pursuits. At the time of Manu such a confusion of 
occupations, as an orthodox Hindu would say, was no longer 
allowed ; it recurs only at the latest period of Hinduism. Yet 
in the history of the great war we find the Bréhmana Drona 
not only as the military instructor of the Kauravas and 
P&ndavas, but actively engaged in a war against ty we 
find him, too, as king over half the kingdom of Panchila, and 
finally, as one of the commanders-in-chief of the Kauravas, 
Nor do the compilers of the Mahibharata even try to explain 
this anomaly; for when in the third book of the epos it is said 
that Drona and some others joined Duryodhana “ because their 
mind was possessed by the demons,” such a remark might seem 
to imply that Drona, having become impious, would also be 
capable of violating the rules of his caste ; but even if it did, it 


could, at the utmost, only refer to the part he took in the. 
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hostilities of the Kauravas against the Pandavas; it would not 
palliate the facts of his previous history, as told in the first book 
of the Mahabharata, where he is described as a pious Brahmana. 
The case of his son, Asvatthdman, is even worse: he is not only 
an active combatant in the great war, but it is he who conceives 
and carries out the terrible revenge which ends in the treache- 
rous slaughter at midnight of the Pandava forces In the tenth 
book, which describes the wicked proceedings of this Brahmana, 
he is made to descant on the duties of the castes, which he then 
describes in perfect conformity with the law of Manu, and to 
express a regret that his “ill-luck” caused him to follow the 
pursuits of a Kshattriya. But the only attempt at an excuse for 
his conduct which the compilers put into his mouth, is contained 
in the words, “As I have now at will taken upon myself the 
duties of a soldier, I shall enter upon the path of a king, and 
that of my high-minded father.” 

Another fact which, after the establishment of caste, must 
have been highly objectionable, but could not be eliminated 
from the epos, is the disguise of the Pandavas. “False boasting 
of a higher caste” is an offence which Manu considers so grave 
that he ranks it together with the killing of a Brahmana; and 
there could certainly be no greater danger to the preservation of 
caste than the possible success of false pretenders. We have 
seen, however, that the chief personages of the great epos, the 
Pandavas, though Kshattriyas, assume the character of Brahma- 
nas, and even retain it at the tournament of Drupada; that 
Yudhishthira, too, resorts to the same “ false boasting of a higher 
caste ” a second time when he offers his services to king Virata. 
Had it been possible to suppress such a dangerous precedent, 
there is little doubt that the Brahmanical arrangers of the 
national tradition would not have held up their military heroes 
as successful violators of the law which they were bent on incul- 
cating to the Kshattriyas. 

We will allude to another class of passages in the Mahabha- 
rata, which, perhaps, still more forcibly prove that the events to 
which they relate must have been historical, and anterior to the 
classical state of Hindu society. We mean those events which 
bear on the law of marriage and inheritance. There are portions 
of the great epos where the statements made inregard to these 
important laws are in perfect harmony with the ruling of Manu or 
later lawgivers ; but there are other passages, too, where the discre- 
pancy between their contents and the law books is palpable. 
Nor is it possible to assume that the occurrences mentioned in 
those passages are innovations on Manu and the lawgivers: the 
contrary is the case. It is Manu who criticises them, and rejects 
their authoritativeness. A few instances will indicate the direc- 
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tion in which the reader of the epos might trace the facts of 
which we speak. 

In the brief outline given above of the contents of the epos, 
mention has been already made of the circumstance, that king 
Vichitravirya died childless, and to provide for the salvation of 
his soul his half-brother, Vyasa, begot for him two sons by his 
two widows, and at the time, believed that he was begetting for 
him even a third son when he approached the slave girl, who 
personated Ambika. Now, in regard to this practice to raise 
children for a deceased relative who died childless, Manu ex- 
presses himself in these terms: 


“On failure of issue by the husband the desired offspring may be 
procreated either by his brother or some other near relative, called 
Sapinda, on the wife who had been duly authorized. Anointed with 
clarified butter, silent, in the night, let the (kinsman thus) authorized 
beget one son on the widow, but a second by no means. Some who 
understand this (law), and hold that the object of their authorization 
might remain unaccomplished, are of opinion that it might be law- 
ful to beget a second offspring on, women. . . . By twice born 
men (i. é., Brahmanas, Kshattriyas, and Vaisyas) no widow must be 
authorize1 (to conceive) by any other (than her own lord) ; for they 
who authorize her (to conceive) by any other violate the primeval 
law. (Such) an authority (given to her) is nowhere mentioned in 
the nuptial hymns of the Veda, nor is the remarriage of a widow 
named in the laws concerning marriage. This practice, fit only 
for cattle, is reprehended by the learned twice-born men. 
Amongst men it is mentioned while Vena had sovereign power; (but 
this king) of yore possessing the whole earth, and therefore 
(not on account of his piety) called the best of royal saints, gave rise 
to a confusion of castes, his intellect having been impaired through 
lust.” 


Thus Manu admits that the practice in question existed ; he 
condemns it, however, as strongly as possible, in the case of the 
first three castes, allowing, though not recommending it, as might 
be inferred from his words—and has been inferred by the com- 
mentators—in the case of the fourth or servile caste. But even 
in regard to this caste he lays down the law that the authorized 
kinsmen should by no means procreate more than one son, though 
he states that lawgivers anterior to him thought the procreation 
of a second son was lawful. Both these stipulations must have 
been unknown to Vyasa in the narrative to which we referred ; 
for Vichitravirya wasa Kshattriya, and Vyasa—himself a Brihma- 
na, though of a doubtful origin—procreated not only more than 
one child for the benefit of his relative, but, so far as his own 
belief went, three. And Pandu, too, when lamenting his child- 
lessness, says to Pritha : “In distress men desire a son from their 
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oldest brother-in-law.” It is certainly curious that Manu, in 
illustrating the historical occurrence of this practice, should allude 
to a lustful King Vena, and pass over in silence the example of 
Vyasa. But whilst on the one hand it is intelligible that Manu 
could not associate the name of the holy compiler of the Vedas 
with a practice “fit only for cattle,” it would seem incredible 
that Vydsa could have been guilty of it had there existed in his 
time a code of law invested, like that of Manu, with undisputed 
authority, and strongly condemning it. "s ‘ 

A comparison between the marriage law as mentioned by 
Manu, and that alluded to in some passages of the Mahabharata, 
leads to an analogous inference. -Regarding the manner in which 
a husband is chosen Manu says :— 


“To an excellent and handsome suitor of the same class let every 
man give his daughter in marriage according to law. . . . ‘Three years 
let » damsel wait, though she be marriageable, but after that term let 
her choose for herself a husband of equal rank. If not being given in 
marriage she obtain a husband, neither she nor the husband whom she 
obtains commits any offence.” 


Hence Manu limits the right of a girl to choose herself a hus- 


band to the condition that her father did not give her away in 
marriage at the proper time. In those portions of the Maha- 
bharata, however, to which we allude, a girl often chooses her 
husband before her father gives her away, and while she thus 
has a perfect freedom of choice, the right of the father is merely 
that of assent. This mode of a girl’s choosing her husband was 
called the Svayamvara, or “self-choice.” We see it observed in 
the marriage of Pandu with Pritha, of Yudhishthira with Deviké, 
of Sahadeva with Vijay, of Sini with Devaki, Nala with 
Damayanti, &c.; and we have a full description of it when 
Draupadi chose Arjuna. This greater freedom of women is con- 
sonant with the position which, to judge from some Vedic hymns, 
they must have held in society during the Vedic time, but it is 
foreign to the period of Manu. In the narrative of Draupadi’s 
“self-choice” we are even distinctly told that this mode of 
electing a husband was a peculiar privilege of the Kshattriya 
caste, to which a Brahmana had noclaim. But no such privilege 
is mentioned in the code of Manu, who in regard to the subject 
of marriage gives the following rules :— 


“ Now learn compendiously the eight modes of marriage (for the 
acquisition) of wives by the four castes (some of which modes are 
productive of) good and some of evil in this world and the next.. They 
are the modes called Brdhma, Daiva, Arsha, Prdjdpatya, Asura, 
Gandharva, Rakshasa, and the eighth and worst, the Paisdcha. . . . Let 
mankind know that the six first in direct order are valid in the case 
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of a Brahmana; the four last in that of a warrior; and the same (four) 
except the Rakshasa mode in the cases of a man of the third and fourth 
castes. The wise consider the four first forms as most approved in the 
ease of a Brahmana, and only the R&ékshasa mode in that of a Kshat- 
triya, and the Asura in that of a man of the third and fourth castes. 
But among these, three of the five last, viz., the Prajipatya, Gandharva, 
and Rakshasa, are held legal, and two illegal; the Paisdcha and Asura 
marriages must never be contracted by any caste. Whether separate 
or mixed, the before-mentioned Gandharva and Rakshasa modes are 
declared legaf for a man of the military caste. The mode of marriage 
is called Brdlma (1) when, having voluntarily invited a man versed 
in the Vedas, and of good character, a daughter is given away to him, 
after clothing both of them, and hoyouring them with ornaments, &c. 
The mode called Daiva (2) is the giving away of a daughter, after having 
decked her with ornaments, to the priest officiating at a properly 
conducted sacrifice. When, after receiving from the bridegroom one pair 
of kine (a bull anda cow), or two pairs, for religious purposes, a daugh- 
ter is given away in due form, that mode of marriage is called Arsha 
(3). It is called Prdéjdpatya (4) when a daughter is given away 
with due honour after having uttered this injunction: ‘ May both of 
you perform your duty.’ When the bridegroom, having given as 
much wealth as he can afford to the damsel and her kinsmen, takes 
her according to his own pleasure, that mode is called Asura (5). 
The reciprocal connexion of a damsel and her lover, from mutual 
desire, is called the Gandharva mode (6); it proceeds from sensual 
desire, and is intended for amorous embraces. ‘The seizure of a maiden 
by force from her home, after slaying or wounding her kinsmen, and 
breaking into their houses, while she weeps and calls for assistance, is 
the mode called Rékshasa (7). When the lover secretly embraces 
the damsel while she sleeps, or is intoxicated, or disordered in her 
mind, such a mode—the eighth—is called Paisdcha (8) ; it is the most 
wicked and the basest.” 


No “self-choice” mode, as we see, occurs in this detailed 
description by Manu of the eight marriage modes, six of which 
he declares legal. But Svayamvara is not only mentioned in the 
description of Draupadi’s marriage, as a privilege of the 
Kshattriyas, it is asserted also by the patriarch Bhishma to be the 
best of all modes of marriage for a man of his caste, besides a still 
better one, that of forcibly carrying off a bride. The occasion on 
which Bhishma makes mention of the marriage notions of his 
time is that of his choosing, in the last-named fashion, as intended 
wives for his brother Vichitravirya, the beautiful daughters of a 
king of Benares ; and since his words are remarkable, inasmuch as 
they afford the means of comparing these notions with those 
expressed in the code of Manu, we will quote the passage in 
which they occur. It runs as follows :— 

“ When Bhishma, the best of combatants, had put the damsels on 
his chariot, he said, with a voice like thunder, to the assembled kings : 
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(1) Giving away a damsel to men of distinguished qualities, after 
having invited them, and after having decked her with ornaments, and 
given her as much property as possible, is one mode of marriage 
mentioned by the wise. (2) Some give a damsel away for a pair of 
kine. (3) Others again acquire her for a named amount of wealth ; (4) 
some by force, and (5) others having made her consent; (6) some 
again approach a damsel when she is disordered in her mind; (7) 
others marry her of their own accord; (8) and some marry wives in 
doing honour to the Arsha mode. ‘This you should know is the eighth 
mode chosen by the wise. But men of the military caste exalt and 
practice the ‘ self-choice’ mode, and those who declare the law call the 
choicest of all wives the wife who has been carried off by force.” 


It may be conceded—as Nilakantha,the only commentator who 
appends any remarks to these words, suggests—that Bhishma’s 
mode is Manu’s Brahma mode, his second that which Manu first 
calls Arsha, his third Manu’s Asura mode, his fourth that which 
in Manu is the Rakshasa, his fifth the GAndharva, and his sixth 
the Paisicha mode. But when the same commentator identifies 
Bhishma’s seventh mode with Manu’s Prajapatya, and says that 
his eighth is Manu’s Drava mode, his interpretation is plainly 
arbitrary, as there is nothing in Manu’s explanation of these two 
modes to warrant an inference of this kind. We must, on the 
contrary, conclude that Bhishma alludes to two other modes un- 
known to Manu, just as he extols two special Kshattriya kinds 
of nuptials, one of which is not mentioned by Manu at all—the 
Svayamvara—whereas the other is merely declared by him to be 
a legal mode, but nothing else. It is interesting, moreover, to 
notice that in the long instruction which Bhishma imparts to 
Yudhishthira when on his deathbed of arrows—in the thirteenth 
book of the Mahabharata—he gives another account of the mar- 
riage law. There he does not enumerate all the modes of 
marriage ; but so far as it goes his account is in perfect harmony 
with the statement of the old lawgiver, and to a certain extent 
delivered in the very words of Manu himself. But the thirteenth 
book, there is sufficient evidence to prove, does not belong to the 
oldest portions of the great epos ; it is a later addition to it, and 
was modelled on the received and standard law. A discrepancy 
of a similar character is that between the law of inheritance as 
stated in some portion of the great epos and the code of Manu, 
and later codes of law. In speaking of the twelve descriptions 
of sons which a man may have, Manu says :— 


“Of the twelve sons of men whom Manu the son of Brahma has 
named six are kinsmen and heirs, six not heirs, but kinsmen. 'Theson 
begotten by a man (in lawful wedlock), the son of his wife (by a 
kinsman authorised to proereate a son for her husband), one giver to 
him (by his parents), one adopted, one of concealed birth, one aban- 
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doned (by his natural parents), are the six kinsmen and heirs. The 
son of adamsel (who is unmarried), the son of a pregnant bride, a 
son bought, a son by atwice-married woman (or by a woman betrothed 
to one man and given in marriage to another), one who offers him- 
self up as a son, and a son by a woman of the servile caste—are the 
six kinsmen, but not heirs.” 


Pandu, however, gives to his wife Pritha the following account 
of these different kinds of sons :— 

“ Tn the code of law six sons are mentioned who are kinsmen and heirs, 
and (after these) six sons who are neither kinsmen, nor heirs—the son be- 
gotten by a man himself, the son of his wife (by a kinsman authorized to 
procreate a child for her husband), the son bought (according to one 
version ; according to another, the son begotten for money), the son 
by a twice-married woman (or by a woman betrothed to one and given 
in marriage to another), the son of a damsel (who is unmarried), and 
the son of an adulterous woman, the son given (by his parents), the 
son bartered away, the son adopted, one who offers himself up as a 
son, the son of a pregnant bride, the son of a relative, and the son by 
a woman of the servile caste.” 


Enough has been adduced to indicate that there are portions 
in the Mahdbhirata—and we may add that they occupy a con- 
siderable part of it—in which a state of Hindu society is pictured 
that is anterior to the code of Manu; and an investigation of 
those portions would show that this society differs from the 
society mirrored by this ancient code not only in regard to posi- 
tive laws, but also in customs and morality. Whether the account 
of that state of society, too, as we possess it in the actual Mahéa- 
bharata, is anterior to Manu is another problem, and one perhaps 
more difficult to solve. Yet, after the observations made before, 
we would venture to say that such a solution is not impossible. 
Where the Brahmanical arrangers of the great epos endeavour 
to palliate or to explain away obnoxious facts or doctrines which 
they could not suppress, it is probable that their account of these 
facts or doctrines belongs to a later of the several recensions, 
which, as Professor Lassen has proved, the epos had to undergo. 
But where such facts are related, without any attempt at har- 
monizing them with the object the compilers had in view, there 
is a strong presumption that they have been preserved in the 
oldest recension of the epos, and that this recension was likewise 
anterior to the iantel codes of law. Later recensions may, 
and in some cases unquestionably have, obscured the antiquity of 
this oldest recension by mixing up with it legends and other matter 
foreign to it,—such legends, for instance, as relate to Siva, whom, 
like the god, not the hero, Krishna, we consider as an intruder 
into the oldest portions of the Mahdbharata. But in many cases 
it is easy even now to distinguish these interpolations from the 
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original story into which they were forced. We cannot agree, 
therefore, with Mr. Wheeler when he is inclined to assign, even 
to those oldest portions of the Mahabharata, a period at which 
Buddhism had already made its appearance in India ; we on the 
contrary fully concur with Professor Lassen, who considers 
Buddhism posterior to them. That there are portions of the 
epos which are post-Buddhistic cannot be matter of doubt, but 
even these we see no reason to ascribe to a date subsequent to 
the rise of Christianity. Some years ago an opinion of this kind 
was volunteered on the ground that there wasa similarity between 
some legends relating to Krishna, and some connected with the 
life of Christ. But apart from the circumstance that it would be 
begging the question to consider those Hindu legends as borrowed 
from the legends of the Bible ; coincidences of this nature are so 
frequent in history that an attempt at basing on them inferences 
of a chronological bearing seems almost ludicrous. It is probably 
a similarity between certain scenes described in the poems of 
Homer and the Mahabharata which gave rise to the rumour, told 
by Dio Chrysostomus, that the Hindus had translated and sang 
the poetry of Homer ; but it would be just as critical to base 
chronological conclusions on this rumour and on that similarity, 
as it would be to base them on the faint resemblance which the 
mythological history of Krishna bears to some Christian legends. 

Before, however, Sanskrit philology has established with as 
much probability as its critical means will permit at least the 
relative chronological positior of the immense material which 
constitutes the actual Mahabharata, it must remain hazardous to 
decide which portion of it has preserved intact the historical lore 
of Hindu antiquity, and which has not; but legends and myths, 
customs and laws, religious doctrines and philosophical specula- 
tions—in short the vast episodical vegetation which has over- 
grown the stem of the great epos—they likewise, and as much 
as the main story of the epos itself, are concerned in this critical 
labour ; for they have, too, their problems and their history. We 
therefore sincerely wish that the learned works which called forth 
these cursory remarks may speed on this labour, and lead it to 
& satisfactory result. 
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Art. V.—Popvutar Epvcation. 


Memorandum on Popular Education. By Sim J. Kay Suurt- 
TLEWORTH, Bart. Report of the National Conference on 
Education, held at Manchester, 1868. 


HE people of Manchester are again rousing the voice of the 
nation on the subject of Popular Education, and the 
question seems now to have passed through the three usual 
phases of indifference, contempt, and opposition, which in this 
country is the fate of all political proposals, and to have almost 
— the time for a settlement at the hands of the Legis- 
ature. 

Lord Russell, on behalf of the Liberal party, has lately de- 
clared in the House of Lords that education ought to be made a 
civil right ; the Queen has called the attention of Parliament to 
the subject, and Mr. Disraeli, the present Premier, says that Her 
Majesty’s Government have given their earnest attention to the 
subject, and that before this article can appear a Government 
bill will be upon the table of the House. 

And there are many good reasons for the rapid advance which 
has taken place in public opinion within the last few years. So 
jong as the question of primary instruction was talked of only by 
amiable theorists, who declared that if the mental capabilities of 
the masses were developed it would add to the material and 
moral welfare of the nation, and that without such develop- 
ment the design which is evident in the human being is not 
fulfilled, the ruling classes simply replied, “ We don’t want 
the lower orders educated; it is enough for them to perform their 
daily tasks and obey the laws; to educate them would lift them 
out of their places, set aside the distinctions of classes, unfit 
them for labour, and ruin the country.” And so the primary 
instruction of the children of the poor was left to old dames who 
mingled the teaching of the alphabet with the sale of sweet- 
meats and greengrocery, and to men who were too old or too ill 
to work, or who having failed at every other occupation took to 
the profession of teaching ; men who being incapable of fashion- 
ing the raw material of cotton, wool, or silk into articles to the 
satisfaction of their employers, undertook to fashion the human 
mind ; or, who being unable to square expenditure to income in 
their own cases, would yet teach the rising generation how to 
live. When the Protestant Reformation introduced views of 
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religion which involved personal obligations from individual man 
towards the Creator, the necessity for general education was 
slowly evolved, and the task which had hitherto been entirely in 
the hands of the priesthood, and which had been exercised 
mainly in the interests of the Church, began to be assumed by 
governments; while enlightened and philanthropic men left 
property in trust, from time to time, for the education of lay 
pupils in common with those who were specially intended for 
holy orders. 

In 1696 the Government of Scotland ordained that there 
should be a school as well as a church in every parish, and secured 
the permanence of these schools by a tax upon the land, and 
placed the management of the schools in the hands of the tax- 
payers together with the minister in each parish. The work 
thus assumed by the Government in Scotland was in England 
left to voluntary beneficence, and from time to time this source 
supplied what are now known as Free Grammar and Endowed 
Schools. So long as the population, being engaged mainly in 
agricultural pursuits, was scattered pretty equally over thecountry, 
the parish schools of Scotland provided elementary instruction 
for a considerable section of ‘the people, and doubtless some 
portion of the superiority of character enjoyed by the poorer 
classes of Scotland as compared with their southern neighbours 
is owing to the influence of these schools upon successive 
generations. In England, not only were the schools too few to 
produce any general effect, even if they had been well conducted and 
available as teaching something of the general business of life ; 
but owing to the superstitious views which have always obtained 
in this country as to the sacredness of old foundations, most of 
the Free Grammar Schools, fortified by a decision of the law 
courts that a grammar school means a classical school ; have con- 
fined their teaching almost entirely to the dead languages and 
mathematics, and have consequently been used by the middle 
and upper classes only, while those who could not provide light 
for themselves have been left to grope in darkness, 

Until Robert Raikes tried, towards the close of the last 
century, to collect the youths of both sexes into Sunday schools, 
no combined or continuous effort was made in this country to 
give even the most elementary instruction to the children of the 
working classes ; and this effort by Raikes no sooner promised to 
become general, than religious professors stepped in and declared 
that not reading and writing but distinct doctrinal teaching was 
necessary to salvation; and with few exceptions writing and 
arithmetic were soon banished from the Sunday schools. If 
some of the over-zealous people who call conferences to discuss 
how it is that Sunday schools are not filled, and why the elder 
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pupils who do attend the schools do not to any great extent join 
the Churches, would only try Sunday schools of the old type, 
with writing, arithmetic, and other acquirements, they would 
soon find their schools full to overflowing, as is the case in the 
Stockport and Macclesfield Sunday Schools, and in such of the 
schools of the Unitarians where the same course is followed, And 
if the clergymen who call meetings of working men to ask why 
they do not attend churches and chapels would only ask a 
successful shopkeeper to what he attributes his success, they 
would speedily learn that it is by supplying the articles which 
the customers want, and by supplying them at proper prices. 
Now, working men want instruction which will bear upon and 
help them in the various avocations of their daily life ; they 
want it in an interesting form, and they want to be made to feel 
that they are welcome visitors, and not to be fenced off from the 
rich and well-to-do as if they were an inferior race; and until 
they are put upon a footing of perfect equality and supplied with 
a semi-secular pulpit, they will not be found in any great numbers 
at church or chapel. 

It is doubtful whether Joseph Lancaster or Dr. Andrew Bell 
set up the first day school upon the monitorial system for the 
working classes, but the Lancasterian system was the first to spread 
in this country; and from 1803, when the first Lancasterian 
school was established, thousands of children learned to trace 
the letters of the alphabet in beds of sand, with which the lower 
desks were supplied to save the cost of slates and pencils; and 
hundredsof the elder or cleverer pupils were employed in teaching 
as well as in learning. So popular did the Lancasterian schools 
become that, being mainly in the hands of Dissenters, the Church 
took alarm, and tlie National Society was founded as a counter- 
poise. The very title of the society tells the views of its founders : 
education was the province of the Church, and no person outside 
the pale ought to interfere : the Church was national, and there- 
fore the society was not the Church School Society, but the 
National Society. 

The usual charge at the Lancasterian school wasa penny per week, 
and a lower fee could hardly be charged ; but the Church, where 
necessary for competitive purposes, made it known that the penny 
per week fee charged in the national schools would be returned once 
per annum with fifty per cent. added, and so secured their pupils. 
That the object was not education in any proper sense of the 
word, need not be told: one-half the school time was devoted to 
learning the catechism, and the remainder to reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and attendance at church on Sundays and saints’ 
days was compulsory. The object was to support the institutions 
of the country in Church and State, and to effect this it was 
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necessary to keep the education of the young out of the hands 
of the Dissenters. ae 

The few working men who, by their own inherent energies and 
the little instruction achieved at. these schools, rose above the 
mere rudiments of knowledge longed for more education ; and 
adopting instinctively Mr. J. S. Mill’s doctrine that we owe much 
to posterity, raised a cry for national and unsectarian education. 

_ Aided by such men as Lord Brougham and the lgte Dr. Birkbeck, 
they also set up in many towns “ Mechanics’ Institution’, to teach 
to working men the principles-of the arts they practise.” In the 
third decade of the present century these institutions spread 
rapidly through the country, and every man who had a smatter- 
ing of scientific knowledge was pressed into the service either as 
a lecturer or to assist at a discussion class; while professors of 
science travelled from town to town with expensive apparatus to 
illustrate the principles of mechanics, chemistry, electricity, heat, 
optics, &c.,&c. Of course, whilst only a small proportion of 
working men had even passed through the elementary schools, 
these institutions were much more useful to the middle than to the 
working classes, but they were sufficient to make working men 
feel their own deficiencies ; and the cheap literature of Charles 
Knight, and of William and Robert Chambers, together with the 
political publications of Messrs. Cleave and Hetherington, and 
the lectures on education of the late James Simpson of 
Edinburgh, the Right Hon. Thomas Wyse, formerly M.P. for 
Waterford, and the late John Smith, of Liverpool, all helped 
the growing demand for national unsectarian education. 

At the meetings held by Mr. Wyse petitions to Parliament in 
favour of national unsectarian education were generally adopted, 
and these meetings were supported by the Dissenting bodies very 
generally, for they had not yet adopted the faith that voluntary 
effort would accomplish more than national effort ; and if they at 
that time contemplated religious education it must have been by 
means of what they have since denounced as wretched shreds of 
Scripture, or else they could not have arrived at the philosophical 
nicety which proclaims it to be a violation of the religious con- 
science to appropriate taxes for the support of various forms of 
religion. But churchmen were quite consistent. They held 
counter meetings and adopted counter petitions, asking that 
any system of education patronized by the Government should 
be connected with and administered by the Church. Doubtless 
the prevalent opinion was that if children were taught the 
catechism and creeds, and taken regularly to church, their 
adhesion to the Establishment would be secured. Well, the 
Church has done more than three-fourths of the teaching and 
received more than three-fourths of the grants in connexion 
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with the Committee of Council up to the present time ; 
but he would be a bold man: who would. venture to assert 
that the members of..the Church. of England now form 
a larger proportion of the population than before the estab- 
lishment of the Committge of Council. The plan has 
been fairly and persistently tried, and the result is proof 
positive that the inculcation .of theological dogmas upon 
children is in thg mainsuseless, éven'for sectarian purposes. A . 
logical mind might have predicted this result; for how is it 
possible for a child to like to learn-by rote what it cannot under- 
stand ? and how is a child whose days are passed in the repetition 
of incomprehensible dogmas, likely in thé liberty of manhood 
willingly to adopt assacred what in youth was made repugnant to 
him? It is utterly impossible for children of from five to twelve 
years of age to understand the doctrines of original sin and the 
atonement, the Unity or Trinity of the Godhead, the value of 
infant or adult baptism, or any other of the matters which divide 
men into a hundred sects all claiming to be Christians. It is 
equally impossible that primary school teachers can be sufficiently 
qualified to undertake such instruction ; for if they be so qualified, 
the conclusion is inevitable, that the very elaborate preparation 
which is held to be necessary for the occupant of a pulpit is com- 
pletely thrown away. 

It would be difficult to affirm whether the tendency of Go- 
vernment to favour the pretensions of the Church on the 
subject of education, or abstract considerations as to the proper 
limits of the power of the Government itself, produced the 
change in the views of Dissenters and philosophical politicians ; 
but when, in 1844, the Factory Education Act requiring the half- 
time compulsory education of children who were at work, the im- 
petus which carried the measure came from the Conservative side 
of the House, supported by the working classes, against the active 
opposition of many leading Liberal politicians and Dissenters. 

That there were strong reasons for the new position, was very 
ably shown in many publications, and notably by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and by an article in the Westminster for October, 
1854, where the proper functions of Government were defined to 
be to provide for “the security of what we have and rightfully 
have, and for nothing else.” 

The arguments were that the King is not a proprietor, with 
the upper classes for instruments, and the people as material to 
trade upon ; but that Government exists only for the welfare of 
the people; that happiness consists not in possession, but in 
action ; that the results of the emancipation of labour, and the 
removal of the restrictions on commerce, had promoted a larger 
sphere of activity, and increased the public welfare. Reasoning 
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on these results, the inclination of traders, of educationists, 
and of philanthropists was to say to the Government, “ Let 
us alone; remove all restrictions upon our proper actions, see 
that we are not robbed at home or abroad, but leave us free to 
work out our own ends in our own way.” 

The rule even of a majority, if that majority be wrong, can 
only be justified as preventing a greater evil, for no one will 
be content with injustice because it comes from the majority ; 
and every restriction on freedom tends to dwarf the individual 
man. Authoritative direction suppresses the delightsome action 
of the faculties which are necessary to mental growth ; suppression 
of spontaneous action is followed by a decline of energy, whilst 
reliance on the State is substituted for the vigour of personal 
interest. Government can only contemplate atti issues, 
whilst the true life of man is concerned only with spirit and 
manner ; Government can only order in relation to truth already 
known, but true development discloses new truths, to discipline 
and exalt the manhood out of which they have sprung. State 
interference with industry prevents action, which is necessary to 
happiness ; and there is evil in all Government arrangements for 
doing what could be done by spontaneous national action and 
association. Where Government goes beyond protection, as in 
France, obstacles beset every path of private action ; and if force 
be employed against the will of men, its necessity increases with 
its use. Such is a very imperfect summary of the arguments for 
narrowing the range of Government interference, and the con- 
clusion is, that the power delegated to Government ought to be 
confined to the purposes upon which all the constituents can agree; 
and that such agreement would not in any case go beyond provi- 
sion for the security of life and property ; and that Government 
ought not even to seek these objects circuitously, as by means of 
religion or education, for that its province is simply the use 
of force. Leaving these arguments for the present, we may 
remark that men who cared more for the interests of the present 
generation than for future perfection, and who saw the direct 
connexion between gross ignorance and pauperism and crime, 
did not cease from agitation on account of the new doctrine ; 
but, whilst they sought earnestly to stimulate mental activity 
through literary institutions, and to abolish the stamp on news- 
papers and the excise on the manufacture of paper, so that these 
institutions might live and become more useful, they still 
demanded provision for primary instruction, so that the students 
in the classes of mechanics’ and other literary institutions might 
come ready supplied with the tools for learning. The Govern- 
ment was very slow to move. The grants from the Treasury to 
the National Society and the British and Foreign School 
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Society (in which latter most of the Lancasterian schools had 
merged) from 1832 to 1839, provided simply for the extension of 
education by giving aid towards the building of schools. They 
did not in any way interfere with the character or quality of the 
instruction given. Lord Russell’s letter to Lord Lansdowne, in 
1839, proposed to set up a model school, and to provide for inspec- 
tion ; and various ineffective efforts in this direction were made 
up to 1846, but the total grants for seven years had then been 
only 305,0001., including building grants, and the cost of in- 
spection. Successive Governments expressed their willingness to 
do more; but their attempts to found a normal college for the 
training of teachers and to enforce the teaching of factory children 
were defeated, partly by adherents of the Church, because they 
could not have complete control; but more by the growing 
power of the adherents to the theory of voluntary effort, who, 
taking their cue from the Free Trade party, declared that the high 
road to civilization was by minimizing the power of the Execu- 
tive ; that the Government were no more fit to control education 
than trade, and that education and trade alike needed only the 
utmost freedom under the natural law of supply and demand. 
The Government, thus subjected to the opposing influences of 
the national education party, now composed chiefly of philan- 
thropists, backed up by the working classes, the claims of the 
Church, and the objections of the voluntaries, tried to do a 
little for all by the Minutes of the Committee of Privy Council 
in 1846. ‘The intention of these Minutes, as stated by Sir J. 
Kay Shuttleworth (the first Secretary of the Committee) was to 
stimulate the growth and improvement of the system founded by 
the religious communities. They directly encouraged the intro- 
duction of a larger staff of skilful teachers, by means of the 
pupil teacher system, which apprenticed youths for five years ; 
they also encouraged the religious communities in founding 
training colleges, in which each pupil teacher should spend two 
years at the end of his apprenticeship. The pupil teachers were 
taken mostly from the manual labour class, and the prospect of 
becoming schoolmasters stimulated thousands of youths to study, 
and the probability seemed to be that the extension of education 
would proceed pari passw with its improvement. The con- 
sequence of this movement was that the Parliamentary grants 
for education which for six years past had averaged only about 
51,000/., rose in the sixteen years ending with 1862 to 6,405,8621,, 
or an average of more than 400,000/. per annum. These grants 
were equal to about one-third of the local outlay in building 
and supporting schools. The sum of the grants from 1839 to 
1866 for building, enlarging, and furnishing schools, was 
1,608,100/., and by these means 680i schools, with accommoda- 
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tion for 915,516 scholars had been built. The grants for main- 
tenance during the same period were 5,297,210/., of which 
3,714,8991. had been directly applied to keeping up an efficient 
staff of teachers. The total outlay for primary education during 
this period must therefore have exceeded twenty millions 
sterling. The grants towards the support of training colleges 
during the same period were 1,046,443), being about two-thirds 
of the annual outlay, and the costs of administration, chiefly for 
inspection and examination, were 912,647/. 

The Congregational Dissenters, full of their new enthusiasm 
for complete liberty, refused to avail themselves of these grants ; 
and to show that their interest in the cause of primary instruc- 
tion had not decreased, taxed themselves heavily for schools and 
training colleges, resolving to fight the battle of voluntary effort 
against the Government. The consequences might easily have 
been foreseen. The Established Church has had considerably 
more than three-fourths of all the grants; that is to say, they 
have received out of the general taxes a-premium of nearly 
five millions sterling with which to stem the progress of Dissent. 

The grants of the Committee of Council bore a certain pro- 
portion to the local subscriptions in any locality, so that rich 
communities, where voluntary effort might have been sufficient 
without Government aid, were freely assisted, whilst localities 
which were poor in means, and careless on the subject of educa- 
tion, were left without help. This great defect, and the manifest 
unfairness of appropriating the national taxes to sectarian 
teaching, led to the formation, in 1848-9, of the Lancashire Public 
School Association, afterwards called the National Public School 
Association, which proposed to make education a civil right, and 
to levy local taxes for the support of free schools, in which only 
secular instruction should be paid for; whilst certain hours 
should be set apart during which the clergy should either collect 
the children of their own communions in their own places, or, 
by arrangement with the public school committee, have the use 
of rooms in the public schools for religious lessons. The scheme 
proposed to absorb such of the existing schools as chose to accept 
the conditions of union, and to come under the management of 
the public school committee. Meetings in favour of this scheme 
were held throughout the country up to 1852, when a Bill was 
introduced by the Right Hon. T. Milner Gibson, as the repre- 
sentative of the Association, and a rival Bill, providing for a rate 
in aid for denominational schools, with a “conscience clause ” for 
the protection of Dissenters, was brought in by the late Mr. Bro- 
therton. These two Bills were sent to the same Select Com- 
mittee, and voluminous evidence was taken during the Sessions 
1852-3, after which Mr. Brotherton’s Bill was rejected and 
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Mr. Gibson’s withdrawn. The evidence taken in Committee was 
a good specimen of a triangular duel, in which the advocates of 
secular instruction were opposed to the Church and the Roman 
Catholics on the one hand, and to the voluntaries on the other. 
The advocates of secular instruction affirmed, in common with 
the Church and the Roman Catholics, that where parents 
neglected the duty of educating their children, the Government 
ought to enforce, and, if needful, to provide for it. The secu- 
larists were themselves divided into two classes, one of which 
contended that if good secular and moral instruction were pro- 
vided the State would be safe, whilst the people would themselves 
do what was necessary in religion ; and the other, that although 
education was not complete without religion, religion was a 
matter entirely between each man and his Maker, and that the 
State ought not to interfere in the matter ; and both agreed that 
if rates were levied for various kinds of religious teaching, the 
battle of Church rates would be intensified an hundredfold. 

In this latter position they were joined by the voluntaries, who 
nevertheless declared that education could not be and ought not to 
be separated from religion, and that therefore education itself 
ought not to be interfered with by the Government. Mr. E. 
Baines, M.P., when pressed to say which of the rival systems he 
would take if forced to take one of them, declared for the de- 
nominational ; he would rather submit to be taxed for the sup- 
port of religious error than have education without religion, In 
his late manifesto, delivered in the Cavendish Chapel Schoolroom, 
Manchester, Mr. Baines seems to think that if the Committee of 
Council will admit secular schools to participation in the Parlia- 
mentary grants, the Congregational Dissenters may then accept 
aid as for the secular instruction only, and may add the religious 
teaching by voluntary effort. 

The Church and the Roman Catholics alike demanded with 
the voluntaries that education should be religious, and that it 
should also be denominational, and they of course saw no reason 
against acceptance of the Government money for this purpose. 
One of the advocates of the secular system (Dr. Watts, of Man- 
chester), when under examination by the present Duke of 
Marlborough as to the duty of Government in education, said 
that, in his opinion, Government ought to see that every child 
should get so much instruction as to enable him to carry on his 
own education ; that in regard to religious teaching Government 
ought to do no more than all sects are agreed about ; for that the 
object of Government ought to be limited to the production of 
good members of society, and seeing that all sects alike effected 
this object, the peculiar tenets of any one of them could not be 


needful for the purpose. 
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Although neither of these rival plans succeeded in gaining the 
approbation of Parliament, the discussions thereon brought out 
the defects of the Committee of Council plan in a strong light, 
and in 1859 a Royal Commission was appointed to examine and 
report upon the whole scheme. Dissenters had shut out them- 
i from Government aid ; and the requirements of the Com- 
mittee of Council in regard to the position and construction of 
schoolhouses, the amount of area and of cubical space per scholar, 
the ventilation and the furniture, together with the qualifications 
of the teachers, operated so injuriously and to such an extent in 
the country districts, that when the grants had in 1861 reached 
813,441/., there were still nearly eleven hundred parishes totally 
without Government aid. There were also many schools in con- 
nexion with the National Society in which the trust deeds required 
that every scholar should learn the catechism and creeds of the 
Church of England, so that where these schools received aid the 
grants were used not only for the support of sects, but also for 
the purposes of proselytism. 

The Royal Commission reported in 1861, and thus expressed 
their own objects (pp. 327-8) :—“ We shall propose means by 
which, in the first Pe ay the present system may be made appli- 
cable to the poorer no less than the richer districts throughout the 
whole country ; secondly, by which the present expenditure may be 
controlled and regulated ; thirdly, by which the complication of 
business in the office may be checked ; fowrthly, by which greater 
local activity and interest in education may be encouraged ; 
jifthly, by which the general attainment of a greater degree of 
elementary knowledge may be secured than is acquired at present.” 

And accordingly a conscience clause was proposed in order to 
secure the civil rights of minorities; a County Board was sug- 
gested, to have charge of a capitation grant to be obtained from 
the county rates ; and the distribution of this grant was to depend 
on the results of an examination of the scholars in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic ; and these grants were also to provide for 
the extension of the system into the poorest and most apathetic 
districts. The central inspection was to be continued in con- 
nexion with two classes of grants, one depending on the average 
attendance of the scholars, the other on the employment of one 
pupil teacher for every 30 scholars, or one assistant for every 60 
scholars. The central and county grants together, were not to 
exceed the amount of school fees and subscriptions, nor were 
they to exceed L5s. per child per annum in average attendance. 

The revised code, which sprung out of these recommendations, 
has not fulfilled the hopes awakened by the Royal Commission. 
The grants given to maintain the number and efficiency of the 
teachers was withdrawn. The conditions of the capitation grant 
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have resulted in making it about 8s. 6d. instead of 15s. per head 
per scholar. ‘The conditions as to the employment and training 
of pupil teachers were relaxed, and the efficiency of the teaching 
by these means reduced. The examination grant was so applied 
as to render it impossible to teach more than reading, writing, 
and arithmetic with advantage, so that these three elements 
became the great objects of instruction ; and as soon as a child 
had passed the various standards, the teacher would be glad for 
him to leave the school. During the last year the defects of 
this scheme have been to some extent remedied by a distinct 
allowance for such scholars as pass examination in higher branches; 
but local or county boards have not been established, nor the 
county rates drawn upon for the schools. There needs only the 
evidence of observation by those who remember our primary 
schools before the commencement of the Government grants, to 
show that we have made great advances in the qualifications of 
our teachers, and in the construction and furnishing of our 
schoolhouses ; and the immense consumption of cheap literature, 
and the business-like conduct of working men, alike show that 
the expenditure has not been thrown away. That the best 
trades’ societies are very defective, is no doubt true ; and that the 
semi-education of working men has produced vices of its own 
may be admitted, without detracting at all from the very great 
advantages of the last 30 years. Measured by the United States 
of America, by Prussia, by Saxony, by the Swiss cantons de 
Vaud and Zurich, we have not much more than one-half of our 
proper number of children at school, and it is not likely that 
anything like the whole of those who do attend will derive all 
the advantages which they ought to do. In fact one needs only 
to open at random the Reports of Her Majesty's Inspectors to 
show that even in the inspected schools we are far from being in 
a satisfactory position. For instance, the Rev. Mr. Bellairs, 
Church School Inspector for Oxon and Berks, says :—“ My own 
conviction is that until some means are devised to secure regular 
attendance for the children of the poor from four to eleven years 
of age, a very large amount of exertion and money will be wasted, 
and our jails, penitentiaries, and reformatories will show our 
shortcomings by the presence of a mass of inmates untrained and 
untaught.” The Rev. J. Byrne, for Gloucestershire, says :—“ The 
early age at which children leave schocl remains now as ever an 
insuperable obstacle to any progress in national education which 
shall neither disappoint our expectation nor be to a certain 
extent illusory. Except in legislative interference I see no 
remedy for so deplorable a state of things.” Rev. George 
French, Inspector for North-East Yorkshire, says :—“ Loud and 
continual are the complaints of managers and teachers of their 
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almost entire inability to give anything like instruction which 
will be of permanent good to children who attend so irregularly.” 
Rev. W. W. Howard, Inspector for Devon and Dorset, after 
repeating the same tale, says :—“ Where lace-making and gloving 
are rife, many girls never go to school at all, and live their lives 
and pass away to a hereafter in a state of ignorance which is a 
disgrace to humanity. I have no hope for much improvement 
in this state of things until we have legislative measures which 
will make education compulsory.” 

If such be the reports with regard to inspected schools, where 
the parents are required to furnish only about one-third of the 
cost of education, what must be the condition of uninspected 
schools, which depend for the most part on the school fees, and 
what the condition of the factory schools which the inspectors 
have no power over? Rev. Mr. Gream, Inspector for Essex and 
Suffolk, says:—*“It has been pressed on me that many of the 
children of the agricultural labourers are kept from school, and 
consequently brought up almost destitute of education, by the 
inability of their fathers to resist the solicitations and threats of 
employers, who, regardless of the education of such children, 
urge their fathers to send them into the field instead of to school.” 
Professor Jack, of Owen's College, and formerly School Inspector 
in Scotland, told the Manchester Conference of a case where, 
under pressure from the employer, certificates were furnished 
without any attendance at school, and where the reading and 
writing certificates were the hollowest possible sham. 

The education agitation in Manchester ceased with the rejection 
and withdrawal of the Bills in 1853, until a series of letters with 
the signature E. B. appeared in the Manchester Guardian in 
1863-4, describing visits made by the writer in some of the poorest 
districts of the city. The pictures of social wretchedness and edu- 
cational destitution drawn by the author of these letters origi- 
nated the “ Education Aid Society,” which sought, by supplying 
a portion of the school fees, and by the help of personal visita- 
tion, to excite interest in the minds of parents, and to get the 
children to school. The choice of school was left entirely to the 
parents in every instance, and the Society did not interfere in 
any way with the management of the schools; and only sought 
admission therein to see that they were not schools in name alone, 
and to inspect the registers as a check upon the accounts sent in 
for payment by the Society at the end of each quarter. When 
the Social Science Congress met in Manchester in 1866, the 
statistics presented by the Education Aid Society showed that 
not much more than one-half of the children between 3 and 12, 
or 5 and 14, were even on the school books, whilst the average 
attendance was not more than two-fifths of the children of school 
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age. These statements were freely criticised, and their truthful- 
ness was denied, but although the facts were only casually 
collected by the Society’s visitor in the midst of other occupa- 
tion, no person connected with the Education Aid Society had 
any doubt of their general trustworthiness. Before the Man- 
chester Conference a complete examination was made from house 
to house of a block of Manchester containing 92,517 inhabitants. 
In this district there are 7855 children from three to six years 
of age, of whom 51 per cent. have not yet been to school. There 
are 8733 from six to ten years of age, and 12 per cent. of these 
have not yet been to school. There are 8051 from 10 to 14 
years of age, and 8°3 per cent. of these have not been to school, 
so that a very small proportion of children entirely escape the 
schoolmaster ; but if we look a little more closely at this return 
we shall see that the instruction gained by most of these children 
is of very little value. The number of children between three 
and fourteen years of age is 24,638, of whom 76°6 per cent. have 
at some time been to school, and 42°7 per cent. are still at school. 
Of those who are now or who have been at school 27:27 per cent. 
are in their first year, 23°28 per’ cent. in their second year, 
and 189 per cent. are in their third year, whilst the remaining 
15 per cent. have ranged from four to upwards of ten years at 
school. Looking to the proportion who are in their first and 
second years it would appear as if a term of four years would 
renew the scliools, and that an average of four years’ instruction 
would be obtained. But we have to recollect that one third of 
these children are not now at school, that is to say, are not on 
the school books, and that, although a few of them may yet go 
back to school, they will not add to the total number of scholars, 
but simply change places with others who are now at school. 
The general result of this Manchester enquiry may be stated thus : 
from 8 to 10 per cent. of the children of the poor never see the 
inside of a day school; 15 per cent. of the scholars have an 
average of 5°80 years of instruction, whilst the remainder do not 
average much more than two ycars. When we consider that 
this two years includes attendance at infant schools, and includes 
also a range of eleven years of life, we are not surprised to learn 
that one-half of the scholars are no more fitted for the actual 
duties of life than it they had never heard of the schoolmaster or 
schoolmistress, 

On the contrary, taking these returns in connexion with the 
reports of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, we are quite prepared for the 
otherwise startling announcement that, so far as this district of 
Manchester is concerned, “all our educational efforts, Sunday 
schools, night schools, and literary institutes included, still leave 
24°8 per cent. of our youths unable to read, and 584 unable to 
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write.” And, since similar announcements have been made with 
respect to Birmingham, Liverpool, and Glasgow, there is every 
reason to fear that the description applies to the large towns 
generally. Nor can we hope that, so far as England is con- 
cerned, the inhabitants of the agricultural districts fare much 
better. In Scotland the parish schools provide for the country 
districts to a considerable extent ; but when parishes become 
densely populated, as in Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dundee, the 
— for a rural district are wholly inapplicable. So it 

appens that in the large cities of Scotland the demand for 
national education is as general as in England. Now, contend- 
ing as we do that Government is at best a necessary evil, and 
that the happiness of the individual man is in the vigorous 
activity which is only consistent with freedom, and that it is 
desirable to confine the work of the Executive, and especially of 
the central Executive, within the narrowest range which is con- 
sistent with safety, we have yet to define clearly what is that 
limit. We are living now in circumstances which, in order to 
secure our progress in comparison with our Continental neigh- 
bours, require our people to be educated, require them to work 
not as mere machines, but as intelligent beings, understanding 
and controlling the operations of the steam and iron by which 
they are assisted ; we require them to feel an interest beyond 
wages and beyond the present hour in the quantity and quality 
of their workmanship ; we want them to feel pride in the estab- 
lishments to which they belong, to strive continually after excel- 
lence, and not to forget economy ; to feel that they are partners, 
in however small a degree, with the capitalists who employ them ; 
and that their work is not only to supply food and clothes for 
themselves, but is for the credit of the firm and for the good of the 
country. Can we expect this, or anything like this state of 
feeling, from the sons and daughters of ignorant men and women, 
whose only chance of intellectual development has been in two 
years’ attendance, scattered over from seven to eleven years of 
life, at an elementary school? Can we expect it from men and 
women whose scholastic acquirements do not enable them to 
scrawl the letters of their own names, and whose means of know- 
ledge are simply the use of their own eyes and the conversation 
of companions who are ignorant as themselves? What can 
such people understand of the claims of capital and the troubles 
of capitalists? What can they know of the influences of good 
and bad home and foreign harvests upon trade? They 
see that an employer of a thousand pairs of hands grows 
rich, but they fail to see that as his accumulated riches 
become invested, and require more work, giving wages to 
their children as well as to themselves, they are really 
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partners in his wealth: they look upon such accumulations as 
simple abstractions from wages, and easily become the tools 
of semi-educated leaders to strikes or to riots. Workmen are 
now groping their way to light and power through the 
co-operative movement; but very few of them yet grasp 
the fact that they can by this system, without any sacrifice 
or effort, become their own shopkeepers, and that the simple 
profit upon their own wages thus secured would in a single 
generation furnish capital enough to make them independent 
of all employers. 

An educated man will doubtless always feel it of the last 
importance to provide good instruction for his children ; but an 
ignorant, low-waged man will naturally feel more interest in his 
own increase of wages from his children’s work than in their 
future welfare; and any attempt to correct his views in this 
respect will be very much like preaching to him of the enjoyments 
and terrors of a future world. The judgment will be too far off, 
and its influence too feeble to produce any lasting effect at 
present. 

Government has always had. for its prominent object the 
security of life and property, and has only interfered at all in 
primary education for thirty-five years, and very inetfectively for 
the first seven of these, and its whole object has been to stimu- 
late and assist voluntary effort. The theory of voluntary effort 
is perfect, and is suited for a perfect world. If we had nowa 
well-educated generation, the education of the future might 
safely be left in their hands ; but with half our population totally 
uninstructed, how must we bring up the fearful arrear of work ? 
It is entirely beside the mark to say that Government meddling 
has hindered progress, and that if the Executive had minded its 
proper business the work would have been done. Strong 
opinions have been expressed on both sides of this question, but 
if it could now be positively decided it would not affect the pre- 
sent position. More might have been said in favour of 
voluntary efforts, if the 1100 parishes which have had no 
Government assistance had proved our best instead of our worst 
educated districts. Perhaps the United States of America, perhaps 
Saxony, perhaps the Swiss cantons de Vaud and Zurich, might 
now afford to dispense with their systems of education, and 
leave it in the hands of educated parents to provide for their 
own offspring ; but from all we can learn they are not likely to 
try the experiment. We in this country set up mechanics’ in- 
stitutions to instruct men in science without first making certain 
that they had acquired the power to read, and then learned that 
our teaching was over the heads of our pupils. So also in 
leaving primary instruction to voluntary effort, it is to be feared 
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that we have depended on an institution fitted for a state of 
society which we have not yet reached. ‘The freest people in the 
world have tax-paid, and in some cases compulsory education, 
and do not find their freedom lessened. 

The Education Aid Society of Manchester, which gives a portion 
of the school fee.in cases where the family income is under three 
shillings per week per head, exclusive of rent, had on its books at 
thé end of 1865 current grants (school orders which were still avail- 
able) 13,180, but they had only 72U0 children attending school; at 
the end of 1866 they had current grants 20,915, but the children 
attending school were only 9490. Inquiry into the casesof absentees 
continually shows a large proportion who cannot pay any portion 
of the school fees, and who are therefore rejected by the school- 
masters ; some are dead, many have removed to other districts, 
and in a considerable proportion of the cases the parents are so 
apathetic as to take no care whatever whether their children go 
to school or not. The society had after three years’ work got 10,000 
children at school, and then fell short of funds, so that instead of 
progressing until they could say we have got the 40,000 neg- 
lected Manchester children to school, and have practically settled 
the education question for this district, they have fallen back to 
7000, with a probability of a further fall to 5000 children. 
Where is the voluntary association which is to replace it, 
and to keep up this work, in good times and in bad 
times, for the space of a generation? And even if this could 
be done in Manchester, is it at all probable that it could be done 
throughout the country; and if not, where is the remedy except 
through the Legislature ?* Necessity, the necessity of the age, 
is the one overwhelming argument for legislative interference in 
this question. We are, as Mr. Lowe said in bitter irony, giving 
power to the people, and it is needful “to teach our future 
masters their letters ;” but it is even more necessary that the in- 
habitants of an island which has to import a large proportion of 
its food should not be shut out of the world’s market for the 
sale of its own produce. Beaten as we are by France and 
Switzerland in silk goods and in watches, beaten by Belgium in 
locomotives, and by Prussia in cheap woollens, it is absolutely 
necessary to develope so far as possible the intellects of our people 
in order to maintain our commercial position, and prevent an 
exodus of the young and strong in search of bread. 

As for the system upon which we are to educate, that seems 
to us to be of secondary importance so long as we can secure 





* The possibility of a much larger school attendance is proved by the fact 
that at Dowlais in Wales, where it is a condition of employment that the 
children of the workmen shall be sent to school, there are one in seven of the 
population in attendance. 
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good secular instruction. The fairest plan for a tax-supported 
scheme would be to give secular instruction only, leaving the 
clergy of all denominations to supplement it with religion, for 
religion may very safely be left to voluntary effort. But we 
must not forget that the agitation for a secular scheme failed 
fifteen years ago, on the ground that education, so far as it had 
gone, was in the main denominational, and that it would be 
grossly unfair to take it out of the hands which had nursed and 
fed it so long. Primary education is still denominational, and 
the same argument will apply with equal force; and the ques- 
tion is still, denominational education or no education? During 
the last fifteen years many of the supporters of the secular 
scheme have looked on with bitter regret to see another gene- 
ration rise into manhood without their educational birthright ; 
and have said to themselves as they have seen children running 
about the back streets of our cities, shoeless and lost in dirt, but 
swearing as glibly as they could talk, “ Better to give instruction, 
coupled with any Christian creed, than rest satisfied with such a 
preparation as this for life.” It is to be feared that a renewal of 
the agitation for secular schools would simply put off any settle- 
ment for another ten or fifteen years; for although it is quite 
easy to show by reasoning the unfairness of the sectarian posi- 
tion, yet there is very little use in doing so, because the religious 
sects are amenable to reason in a very small degree ; to struggle 
with them is like fighting with a ghost ; you hit what in case of 
a corporeal being would be a knock-down blow, but the ghost is 
still there, and unconscious that it has even been struck. The Man- 
chester Conference, which represented the Church, the Dissenters, 
and the secularists, unanimously adopted the Bill introduced last 
session by Messrs. Bruce, Forster,and Egerton, subject to any modi- 
fications which might be thought desirable, and declared almost 
unanimously in favour of powers to compel attendance at school. 
The Bill as modified proposes to levy local taxes, to be adminis- 
tered by local committees, without interfering with the Committee 
of Council grants. It proposes to adopt existing schools, either as 
free or aided schools, according to the wishes of the managers and 
the necessity of the case, but without interfering with the internal 
management, except to provide a conscience clause. It proposes 
only to set up new schools where existing organizations fail after 
notice to supply the want, and to leave the complexion of such new 
schools when provided out of the public purse to the discretion of 
the Public Schools Committee. It proposes that: the parents shall 
In all cases have the choice of schools, and the power to exempt 
children from any portion of instruction to which they may object on 
religious grounds, It proposes three modes of getting into opera- 
tion :—1st, adoption by the majority of a public meeting in a muni- 
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cipal borough or town under local government ; 2nd, by memorial 
of one-tenth of the inhabitants to the Committee of Council to make 
inquiry; when the Committee may, if they think fit, require the Act 
to be adopted ; and 3rd, the Committee of Council may, at its own 
option send out special commissioners to report, and may, as the 
result of such report, require the Act to be adopted, after having 
laid their report on the table of the House of Commons. Thus 
the Bill requires respect to the rights of conscience in all 
schools, but does not further offend the susceptibilities of the 
sects. It saysin effect, “ We will fill your schools, if you will give 
up the power to proselytize ;’ and for the districts which need and 
would not be likely to adopt the Act a power is reserved to the 
Committee of Council which might be invoked by the few philan- 
thropists in each place, so as to enfore its adoption. In com- 
mittee (if the Bill should reach that stage) it is understood that 
Mr. Bazley will move clauses to make non-attendance at school 
by the children after notice, a misdemeanour on the part of the 
parents. Such, in a few words, is the scheme now proposed by 
the late Vice-President of the Committee of Council, the late 
Under Secretary for the Colonies, and one of the supporters of the 
present ministry. It was also unanimously agreed by the Man- 
chester Conference that it would be advisable to alter the Minutes 
of Council so as to admit secular schools to inspection and to aid. 
If this resolution be carried out it will have most importaut re- 
sults, and since it is now asked for by Archdeacon Denison, 
W. E. Gladstone, and Edward Baines, on various grounds, it is 
difficult to see how it can be refused. The concession ought to 
satisfy the advocates of secular schools; for if they retain any 
vitality they may make very good use of it. Literally it remits 
the character of the nation’s future schools to the people, and 
leaves each district, and indeed the managers of each school, to 
decide for themselves the character of the instruction to be given, 
subject, of course, to their own trust-deeds and constitutions. 
But if the advocates of secular instruction in any district are in 
earnest they will only have to set up a school, and to provide 
superior instruction, and they will soon be provided with pupils; 
for it is not the parents of scholars who require religious instruc- 
tion to be given in schools. The admission of secular schools to 
aid under the Minutes of Council weuld therefore be of essential 
use in improving the quality of instruction, whilst by satisfying 
the consciences of the Congregational Dissenters, and allowing 
them to participate in the grants, it would bring into use many 
of their vacant schoolrooms, and excite their energies to in- 
crease the number of pupils. 

The question which we have to consider is not whether the 
Government ought to or shall interfere in education, but how, 
under our complicated circumstances, it can best interfere for the 
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good of the nation ; and it will be useful in concluding this article 
to direct attention to the various enactments bearing upon 
education other than the “ Minutes of Council.” By 20and 21 
Vic., c. 55, Justices in Quarter Sessions may aid reformatory 
schools to any extent agreed upon between them and the 
managers of such schools. To these schools juvenile offenders 
may be committed for any term not exceeding five years at the 
cost of the Treasury or of the parent. The justices have no power 
to build schools, and if voluntary effort does not provide them, 
the Act is inoperative. Industrial schools are also left to be 
provided by voluntary effort, and when so provided and certified 
by the Secretary of State as fit for the purpose, such schools 
may receive vagrant, destitute, and disorderly children for indus- 
trial training, and for this purpose they may be lodged, fed, 
clothed, and taught. The magistrates have power to send children 
to these schools either at the expense of the Treasury or of the 
parent ; the detention, however, is in no case to continue beyond 
sixteen years of age. Under what is commonly called “ Denison’s 
Act,” Poor Law Guardians have power to send the children of 
persons receiving out-door relief to school, and to pay for the 
teaching as part of the relief. This Act does not work, because 
if the guardians do not remove the children from school as soon 
as the parents go off the relief list, they are liable to be surcharged 
by the auditor for the cost of the schooling which is afterwards 
incurred. Guardians are also bound to provide instruction for all 
juveniles in workhouses. In addition to the above-cited Acts 
which apply to the degraded and dependent classes, we have a 
variety of Acts which pe to enforce education in connexion 
with various trades and handicrafts.* 





* 7 Vic,, c. 15 (cited as “The Factory Act, 1844,”) applies the half time 
system of compulsory school attendance to children (under 13 years of age), 
in Mills and Factories. 

8 and 9 Vic., c. 29, requires children in Prin¢ Woris to attend school 30 
days in every half-year. 

23 and 24 Vic., c. 78, applies “The Factory Act of 1844” to children in 
Bleaching and Dyeing Works. ; 

23 and 24 Vic., c. 151, enacts certain Compulsory Regulations for the 
education of children in Mines and Collieries. ; ; 

24 and 25 Vic., c. 117, applies “The Factory Act” to children in Lace 
Factories. 

27 and 28 Vic., c. 48, extends the application of ‘The Factory Act” to 
Manufactories of Earthenware, Lucifer Matches, Percussion Caps, and Car- 
tridges; and also to Employment in Paper Staining and Fustian Cutting. 

80 and 31 Vic., c. 113, extends the same Act to xwmerous occupations in the 
Manufacture of Iron, Brass, Copper, Tin, Paper, Glass, Tobacco, &c.; in 
Letterpress Printing and Bookbinding, and in short to every Manufacturing 
process, wherein 50 or more persons are employed in any premises, “ consti- 
tuting one ‘Trade establishment.” : 

And 30 and 81 Vic., c. 146 (“The Workshop Regulation Act, 1867,”) 
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Access to various trades is by these means rendered impossible 
without some pretence of instruction; but until there is some 
means of securing instruction in reality, as well as in name, these 
various Acts will be of very little use. Besides, it is not work which 
seriously hinders education, Out of the 24,639 children between 
three and fourteen years of age in the district of Manchester, 
already mentioned, only 3739 were at work, and 782 of these 
were half-time workers, whilst 10,390 were neither at school nor 
at work. So that all these enactments provide for a very small 
proportion of our children, and do not secure for them anything 
more than the name of instruction. But the amount of legisla- 
tion that has taken place upon the subject may be taken as proof 
that Government interference will go on until the object is 
accomplished. 

This article is already too long to allow us to discuss the 
character and quality of instruction which is advisable for the 
working classes, nor is it likely that much attention will be paid 
to quality until arrangements are complete for including the 
whole of our juvenile population in day schools) We may, how- 
ever, in conclusion, just intimate the measures which might be 
adopted without doing violence to existing institutions, and which 
would, in our opinion, bring about the desired result. 

If we are to achieve the position which is already reached by 
America, by Prussia, by Saxony, by Switzerland, we shall need 
in addition to good primary schools, 

Ist. High schools to receive such of the primary school pupils 
as, having passed through the classes, should wish to continue 
their education in preference to going immediately to work. The 
existing endowed grammar schools, with the additional teaching 
of modern languages and science, would answer this purpose 
admirably. ‘The science classes in such schools might be brought 
under the Committee of Privy Council, and be subject to the 
annual examinations of that department. These schools might 
receive also pupils from the middle classes on payments, accord- 
ing to the circumstances or condition of each school. 

2nd. A series of advanced science or trade schools, to receive 
such pupils from the high schools and the science classes as chose 
to devote themselves to the promotion of industrial progress. In 
these schools employers might also enter such workmen from their 
establishments as were peculiarly fitted for this high class in- 





requires in respect to every child employed in a Workshop or any kind of 
Handicraft (sec. 16), that he “shall attend school for at least 10 hours during 
every week during the whole time of which he is so employed ;” ‘and directs 
that no attendance shall be counted “in excess of three hours at any one 
time, or in excess of five hours in any one day,” or at any time before 8 o’clock 
in the morning or after 6 o’clock in the evening. 
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struction. These schools might also advantageously receive the 
best pupils from the science classes which are in connexion 
with the department at South Kensington, and which are con- 
nected with the various Literary Institutions throughout the 
country. After the published reports of Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners on the Paris Exhibition, Parliament is not likely to 
stand idly by and see this country distanced in its own special 
pursuits; and it is only a question, therefore, as to how the 
want can best be met and provided for. It is not likely to be 
efficiently met without the help of Parliament; and, as local 
movements are on foot, it is probable that the schools may derive a 
joint support from the Government and from the localities. Such 
schools might be established at eight centres, so as to serve the 
whole country ; say at London, Birmingham, Bristol, Manchester, 
Leeds, Norwich, Glasgow, and Dublin. 

The establishment in London could either be worked at South 
Kensington or Jermyn-street ; or it could be attached to the 
University of London. In Manchester, a school of engineering 
is already in progress of formation at Owen’s College, and the 
general science school might very well be attached to it. In 
Glasgow and Dublin the schools might also be very well made 
appendices to the universities. ‘This would leave four separate 
establishments to be provided, and doubtless Leeds, Birming- 
ham, Bristol, and Norwich would readily make efforts to meet 
those of the Government, since their own localities and their 
own industries would be the first beneficiaries from the move- 
ment. It is too early to discuss either the exact constitution of 
such schools, the mode of admission, or the means of support for 
the pupils; but the science classes, the high schools, together 
with the nominations of employers, ought to give us the choice 
intellects of the country; and whilst, in order to secure the 
largest amount of usefulness, a rigorous test of capacity vught to 
be imposed, yet whoever passes that test ought to find no more 
difficulties, since whatever be the fortunes realized by indivi- 
duals, the country is always the greater gainer by every step of 


progress, 





Art. VI.—Tue Cuurcu System or IRELAND AND 
CANADA. 


The Times, March 11th, 18th, 14th, and 17th, 1868: Debate 
on the Condition of Ireland. 


.° paramount is the importance of the Irish question, that no 

apology is needed for keeping it constantly before the public 
mind ; rather is it a positive duty to do so until a satisfactory 
solution has been obtained ; for the welfare alike of Ireland and 
of England is involved in the issue. The question itself em- 
braces two subjects closely connected with each other—the Land 
and the Church. It is the latter which will be specially dealt 
with in this paper. 

When the justice and expediency of maintaining intact the 
Protestant State Church in Ireland are called in question, its sup- 

rters are fond of reminding their opponents that the great ma- 
jority of Irish landlords are members of the Established Church. 
This fact at once provokes the question : How is it that while the 
great mass of Ireland’s people are Roman Catholic, the great 
majority of her landed proprietors are Protestant? In no other 
country is to be seen a like strange phenomenon. Presbyterian 
Scotland, Roman Catholic France, Lutheran Prussia, Protestant 
England, present no such abnormal condition of things. Whence, 
then, does it spring in Ireland? One word, pregnant with in- 
numerable ills, goes far to solve the problem—Confiscation. 
Lord Clare, the Irish Lord Chancellor at the time of the Union 
in 1801, said, “So the whole island has been confiscated, with 
the exception of the estates of five or six families of English blood, 
some of whom had been attainted in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
but recovered their possessions before Tyrone’s rebellion, and had 
the good fortune to escape the pillage of the English republic 
inflicted by Cromwell; and no inconsiderable portion of the 
island has hoon confiscated twice or perhaps thrice in the course 
of a century.” So again, a very different authority, Mr. J. 8. 
Mill, writes :—“ According to a well-known computation, the 
whole land of the island had been confiscated chree times over. 
Part had been taken to enrich Englishmen and their Irish ad- 
herents; part to form the endowment of a hostile hierarchy ; 
the rest had been given away to English and Scotch colonists, 
who held, and were intended to hold it, as a garrison’ against 
Ireland.” This evil work was further aided by that Penal Code 
which oppressed Irish Roman Catholics up to nearly the close of 
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the 18th century. It enacted, amongst other things, that no 
member of the Church of Rome could take or transfer lands by 
devise, descent, or purchase ; that he could not dispose of his 
estate by will, or lend money on the security of land. A child, 
conforming to the established religion, might force his parent to 
surrender his estate, under a fair allowance. A younger brother 
might deprive the elder brother of the legal rights conferred 
by primogeniture. 

With such causes to account for the fact (without parallel in 
Europe), that while the great majority of landed proprietors in 
Ireland are of one faith, the great majority of her people are of 
another, common prudence (if no higher principle) would have 
suggested the wisdom of not adducing that anomalous condition, 
in order to justify the maintenance of the Church of the small 
minority, as the state establishment of the whole country. One 
would have thought that the defenders of the Anglican hierarchy 
in the sister island would have avoided using an argument 
which, when examined, is proved to rest upon a fact originating 
in the cruel wrongs of past times—wrongs which now meet with 
universal condemnation. To right them completely and fully 
to-day is unhappily impossible ; but assuredly that is no reason 
for bringing them forward in order to prop up an unequal system 
which it lies within our power to abolish. The merest expediency 
and the highest principle alike forbid the folly which vainly seeks 
to justify the crying anomalies of the present by appealing to the 
yet more crying wrongs of .he past. 

But without dwelling further upon this aspect of the subject, 
let the Irish State Church as it actually exists be now briefly yet 
carefully examined. Since the Commutation Act was passed 
(1832), the taking a tenth of the cultivator’s produce, the seizing 
for payment his only cow or pig, by way of collecting tithe dues, 
has been done away. The ills produced by such a mode of pro- 
ceeding became too aggravated to allow of its continuance. The 
tithes are now only recoverable from the head landlord. He pays 
them out of the rent he receives from his land, upon which they 
are a first charge. Inasmuch, however, as the rent is derived 
from the labour of the occupier who cultivates the soil, that 
labour evidently contributes largely and directly to the payment 
of the tithes. This mode of collecting them, under the Com- 
mutation Act, is certainly better than the old system of levying 
them by the seizure of the cultivator’s produce or stock: but, 
however ameliorated the form, the cultivator of the soil still bears 
his full share of the payment. Nothing can alter the fact that 
all charges upon land press upon both tenant and landlord. Now 
in Ireland the great majority of actual cultivators or tenants are 
Roman Catholics, who are thus obliged to contribute directly to 
([Vol. LXXXIX. No. CLXXVI.]—New Sznrtzs, Vol. XXXIII. No. Il. GG 
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the support of the Protestant establishment ; so that the injustice 
remains of obliging by law the members of the Roman Com- 
munion to pay for the Anglican Church. Again, it is urged that 
as both he who owns the land and he who cultivates it, knew of 
this tithecharge when they became owners or cultivators, neither 
of them havea right to complain. Such an assertion is a very 
exaggerated statement of the case. What may fairly be said is, 
that being aware of the existence of such a charge on land, they 
have no right to refuse its payment as long as the law demands 
it of them; but they have a perfect right, if they think such an 
arrangement tainted with injustice, to use every constitutional 
means for obtaining a change of the law. That persons buy or 
lease under such conditions does not by any means necessarily 
prove that they think such conditions exactly what they ought to 
be; it only proves that such persons are so desirous of becoming 
owners and cultivators, that even those amongst them who con- 
tend that the obligation to pay tithes is unjust, prefer doing so 
rather than cut themselves off from the land. But such com- 
pliance with the existing law by no means invalidates their right 
to get rid, by constitutional means, of the obligation which they 
deem unjust. This becomes clearer still if a similar case, though 
under different circumstances, be imagined. Suppose the Legis- 
lature, having imposed a five per cent. income tax on its subjects, 
further enacted that all persons with blue eyes should pay an 
additional one per cent., thus making the tax in their case six 
per cent. Doubtless every blue-eyed person who, after the enact- 
ment, continued to reside in the country and derive his income 
from it, would be legally and morally bound to pay the extra one 
per cent. ; but that would by no means deprive him of his right 
of using all legitimate means for the repeal of the enactment 
in question. A blue-eyed person would not, by continuing to 
reside in the country, prove that he thought the extra tax reason- 
abie; the fact of continued residence would only prove that he 
thought such extra tax a less evil than that of leaving the country, 
with all his possessions ; nor would he by thus continuing to live 
in his native land weaken in any degree his right to agitate for 
the repeal of the tax. Such a foolish and oppressive measure 
would offend against justice, not against religious convictions. 
But inasmuch as these latter feelings are very generally as deep 
rooted in the human breast as the sense of justice, such an enact- 
ment as the one supposed would not be more oppressive than 
that which says to a whole people, None amongst you shall 
possess, nor even cultivate, any portion of the soil of your own 
country, except upon the condition of paying tithe in support 
of areligion which the great majority of your people deem wrong 
and schismatical. Yet such has been the treatment inflicted for 
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300° years by England upon-Ireland. In the 16th century 
England became Protestant, Ireland remained Roman Catholic. 
Upon which England, being the stronger, compelled all Irish 
proprietors and occupiers of land to support, from that time 
forward, a Protestant State Church in Ireland. 

There are some who fancy that they successfully apologize for 
this by asserting that the whole change (the cruel penal code of 
the last eentury included) was effected by the Irish Parliament. 
Irish indeed ; for although three-fourths of the Irish were Roman 
Catholics, no Roman Catholic was allowed to have a seat in 
Treland’s legislature, nor even to possess the suffrage. Have 
those who make use of this argument about the Irish Parliament 
ever asked themselves what they would think of an English 
Parliament in which no Protestant could sit, and in the election 
of whose members no Protestant could vote? Thus is it that 
men wedded by habit to a long-standing wrong, blindly endeavour 
to prop it up by means of another and yet greater wrong. Those 
who thus argue are about as wise as persons who should seek to 
extinguish a conflagration by turning upon it an abundant supply 
of oil. Such arguments (and there are many of a similar 
character brought to bear) really tempt one, despite one’s English 
birth and Protestant faith, to wish that by some miracle Ireland 
would suddenly become far stronger than England, and then 
treat her for a year or two to a Roman Church establishment on 
this side of St. George’s Channel. It would then be seen how 
Englishmen would deal with arguments in favour of a church 
establishment of the small Roman Catholic minority forced upon 
the unwilling majority of Protestant England. Eighteen months 
of such a régime would clear away many a sophism by which 
Anglican churchmen seek now to justify such a system when 
— to Ireland. It would be edifying to see the new light 
which would break upon their minds, Our public halls would 
ring with many an eloquent speech proclaiming the freedom of 
private judgment and defending the rights of conscience. The 
occasion would, no doubt, be further improved by reminding 
Roman Catholics that as professed Christians they were bound 
to do unto others as they would be done by. Many and powerful 
discourses would be preached setting forth the apostolic maxim 
that the weapons of the Christian warfare are not carnal. Others 
would dwell with great force of argument upon the truth that 
the Christian kingdom is not one of temporal but of spiritual 
rule, even as Christ himself declared when he said, “My 
kingdom is not of this world.” In vain would our Irish fellow 
countrymen seek to improve their position by passing an 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill forbidding our Protestant bishops to 
assume, for the future, territorial designations. Nor would con- 
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tent be increased by the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, 
although it might well be that such suspension was necessary to 
the peace of the country, thanks to the ecclesiastical régime thus 
imposed upon Protestant England by Roman Catholic Ireland. 
Indeed it would not be surprising if the head of the police had 
to call in the authorities of the Horse Guards, to enable him to 
protect. Archbishop Manning (by law transformed into His 
Grace Henry Edward, Lord Archbishop of Westminster, Primate 
of all England and Metropolitan), as he went to take his seat in 
England’s House of Peers. 

Under such circumstances, even those amongst us English who 
are loudest in proclaiming that changes in our government are 
to be effected only by constitutional means, might be sorely 
tempted to fall away from that orthodox faith. Some might 
perchance give car to evil-disposed persons who should whisper 
that our forefathers resisted oppression by other than merely 
moral force and constitutional opposition. Very fervid Pro- 
testants, perhaps even Church dignitaries, roused by what seemed 
to them a grievous wrong, and hopeless of any other remedy, 
might cry in their despair, “ Repeal the Union.” One thing, at 
least, is certain ; that no amount of oratory, no abundance of 
leading articles, would ever convince Englishmen that a Papal 
Church established by law in Protestant England was after all 
“ only a sentimental grievance.” Now let it further be supposed 
that such a Roman establishment were accompanied by a wide- 
spread system of confiscation, which handed over three-fourths 
of England’s soil to Irish Roman Catholics and their dependents. 
What should we English say if such a change, brought about by 
such means, were adduced as an argument to prove that a 
Roman State Church was no real hardship to England? Should 
we not condemn the whole proceeding as a monstrous iniquity, 
and denounce the argument as one which only added insult to 
injury? Such assuredly would be our sentence in our own 
case, and such, if justice or manly honesty have any influence 
over us, must be the sentence we pronounce in the case of our 
neighbour. To judge otherwise is to run the risk of no slight 
peril, if, indeed, we believe those words, “ With what judgment 
ye judge, ye shall be judged ; and with what measure ye mete, 
it shall be measured to you again.” 

Many defenders of the present Irish Church Establishment 
affirm that it is the real representative of the early Irish Church 
as it existed previous to the conquest of Ireland by Henry II. 
(1156-1171). They say it was that Sovereign who first brought 
the Church of the sister island to acknowledge the papal supre- 
macy. Elaborate arguments are adduced to prove, and not less 
elaborate ones to disprove, the alleged fact. The discipline, 
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dogmas, rites, succession, condition, &c. of the early Irish Church 
are gone into with more or less of success, or want of success. 
An intricate mass of conflicting evidence is produced, revealing a 
most confused state of things, inextricably interwoven with 
ecclesiastical difficulties and theological subtleties, the general 
result resembling anything rather than the simplicity of truth. 
Let ordinary readers at least beware how they venture upon the 
bewildering entanglement of that theological maze. 


“ Ahi quanto, a dir qual era, é cosa dura, 
Questa selva selvaggia ed aspra e forte, 
Che nel pensier rinnova la paura!””—Danre. 


“ Alas! it is in sooth a hard matter to describe it, 
That forest drear, rugged, and toilsome, 
The very thought of which rekindles terror!” 


The writer, at any rate, prefers at once admitting that the exist- 
ing State Church is the true successor of the early Irish Church, 
despite the earnest protest of Roman Catholic divines. Pro- 
testant Churchmen must, however, be reminded that tithes were 
unknown to the early Irish Church. They were first introduced 
by Henry IL. for the benefit of that Roman Catholic Church 
and Roman Catholic priesthood whom, it is affirmed, the 
monarch in question established for the first time in the sister 
island. The matter is thus stated by the present Lord Primate 
of Ireland, in a charge delivered to his clergy in 1864:— 


“To the clergy of the early Irish church tithes were not paid, 
though it appears by some ancient canons attempts were made to 
establish them. In the year 1172 St. Bernard complains of the Irish, 
‘They pay no tithes,’ and in the year 1172 Pope Alexander IIL, in 
a letter dated the 20th September, states, among other abuses of ,the 
Irish Church, ‘The people in general pay no tithes.’ English in- 
fluence, however, in that year sufficed to introduce them at the 
council of Cashel. They formed part of the splendid bribes which 
Henry II. gave to the Irish clergy to induce them to conform to the 
usages of the English Church and acknowledge the Papal supremacy.’» 


Let then the present Irish State Church, whose members so 
loudly proclaim that they only are the true successors of the 
early Irish Church, return to its primitive practice, and no longer 
claim tithes by right of law under State guarantee. Is it not 
manifest that they are but a popish invention, nay (according to 
my Lord Primate) a popish bribe, employed by a popish king 
for the benefit of papal supremacy? Why will the true heirs 
of Ireland’s pure primitive Church defile themselves by touch 
ing this unclean thing? But in this matter of tithes a singular 
change comes over the members of the Irish State Church, for 
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they utterly discard the pure example of the primitive Christian 
ministers of Ireland, and cling pertinaciously instead to the 
precedent established by Popery.. Their conduct recalls to 
mind the story of an old woman, who was arguing vehemenily 
in favour of a favourite theological tenet. She quoted, to her 
own satisfaction at least, Gospel and Epistle in its support ; 
but her opponent, skilled also in the use of such weapons, met 
‘her with a text so clearly opposed to her views that to gainsay 
its foree was impossible. The worthy dame, however, was not 
to be silenced. Carried. away by the heat of argument, she 
exclaimed, with more warmth than reverence, “ Ah! that’s where 
Paul and I differ!” So those who maintain that the Protestant 
Establishment in Ireland is the rightful heir of that Church 
which existed previous to the conquest of Henry II. in 1156, 
when brought face. to face with the fact that that primitive 
Church exacted no tithes, are forced to exclaim, if not in words, 
assuredly by deeds, “ That's where the early Irish Church and 
we differ.” In vain do those search who seek for precepts 
in Apostolic writings which fell the ministers of Christ to call in 
the arm of the temporal power in order to force by legal enact- 
ment the payment of ecclesiastical dues. Such proceedings 
came into fashion under very different auspices, when the Church 
had changed its condition of persecuted into that of persecutor. 
From the fatal hour of her union to the temporal power, and to 
the use she made of it, dates that violence and persecution, those 
penal enactments and civil disabilities, which through long 
centuries oppressed mankind. Only too constantly have 
the professed ministers of Christ been foremost in this ruth- 
less and anti-Christian work. So has it come to pass that 
every outward Church which has obtained temporal power, has 
been one of the chief causes of that hatred and ill-will, that war 
and bloodshed, which have set Christian so bitterly against 
Christian, that the infidel and the heathen, who read that dire 
eclipse of Christianity, have but too much reason to exclaim, 
“See how these Christians hate one another.” 

Such have been the consequences of the union of the temporal 
and spiritual ; of forsaking the example of the primitive church ; 
of not acting in accordance with the apostolic precept, “The 
weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God ;” 
of paying no heed to the Master’s words, “ My kingdom is not of 
this world ; if my kingdom were of this world, then would my 
servants fight.” Those who really love the name of Jesus should 
aid in abolishing every form of compulsion which forces their 
brother men to support any creed to which their consciences 
object. For all such compulsion does but dishonour the Chris- 
tian Church, and sets at nought that golden precept of her Lord, 
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“All things, whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.” As to those who say that State aid is 
necessary to their Church, or to the maintenance of its tenets or 
system, they do but proclaim how wide is the difference between 
it and the Church of old. Such persons, instead of trusting to the 
arm of flesh, will do better to rest in faith upon the promise, 
“Lo! Iam with you alway;” they should bear in mind those 
who, eighteen centuries ago, went forth, not with State aid, but 
in opposition to all the State power of imperial Rome, went 
forth and conquered. Or if they need less exalted examples, 
let them look at those unaided members of Christ's Church, 
called Nonconformists, who, though paying tithe and rate to the 
State Church, yet flourish vigorously. But they, it is true, 
are free, having neither State aid nor State fetters. It is to be 
hoped that Christian ears may be henceforth spared the degrad- 
ing complaint uttered by others, whg cry that their Church can 
no longer exist unless the legislature dole out to it so many 
thousands a year. Not such was the language of the mighty 
Apostle, whose wealth consisted in no like beggarly elements, but 
who was rich with all the “ unsearchable riches of Christ.” Not 
by penal laws nor civil disabilities, not by compelling support 
from those who were not of it, nor yet by any other wrong to 
the consciences of men, did Christianity win over to itself a hostile 
world, By the simplicity of its faith, by the purity of its 
holiness, by the divineness of its love, was the victory won. 
Nor is it by any other means that the Christian Caourch can 
retain its conquest, renew its strength, or bestow upon mankind 
that “liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free.” 

It is ever a difficult matter to remedy an injustice of long 
standing. Not on that account, however, must the duty of so 
doing be abandoned. Now, in dealing with the present eccle- 
siastical system of Ireland, it will be wise to look round and see 
if any similar question has presented itself in recent times, and 
been successfully solved. Such a case does exist, the examination 
of which will well repay those who really desire to bring about 
a just and permanent settlement of the religious or ecclesiastical 
part of what has been well termed the Irish difficulty. ‘The 
case referred to is that of Canada, where, as in Ireland, a variety 
of races and creeds are mingled together. Its inhabitants have 
long been partly Protestants of English blood, and partly Roman 
Catholics of French blood, As the colony developed, the elements 
which composed it became more numerous and varied. Not 
only English Churchmen, but Scotch Presbyterians, and English 
Dissenters, multiplied. To the French element was added con- 
tinually increasing numbers of Irish Roman Catholics. 

Now, in the year 1791, an Act of the English Parliament had 
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directed that in respect of all grants made by the Crown, a 
quantity equal to one-seventh of the land so granted should be 
reserved to the clergy. Here then was established the principle, 
if not of a State Church such as existed in the mother country, 
at any rate of an endowed and privileged clergy. This was 
avowedly done for the benefit of the Protestant Church ; whether 
of the Scotch as well as of the English, became a matter of dis- 
- Nor did disputes upon this subject by any means end 

ere. These Clergy Reserves, as they were named, set at va- 
riance Churchmen and Dissenters, Protestants and Roman Ca- 
tholics ; stirring up at the same time (as was natural) no little 
ill-will between the various races—English, French, Scotch, and 
Irish, who inhabited Canada. Thus were created and kept alive 
bitter differences, not only amongst the colonists, but also 
between the mother country and the colonies; until at length 
there was brought about as apparently hopeless a state of discord 
and ill-will as ever irritated any people or perplexed any Govern- 
ment. Other difficulties there were besides this ecclesiastical 
one, which, however, as usual in such cases, played a prominent 
part in the general discontent and perplexity. The rulers of 
Canada in past days (or many of them, at any rate), by way of 
showing, as they thought, their skill in statecraft, hit upon the 
notable device of backing up the English Protestant element as 
against the French Roman Catholic. The former was dubbed 
the loyal element, the mainstay of the connexion with England. 
The latter was treated sometimes with injustice, and almost 
always with coldness and suspicion; the natural result being 
that the French portion of the colonists became more and more 
irritated and difficult to manage. So matters went on from bad 
to worse, until discontent grew into turbulence, and turbulence 
into rebellion. Such were the fruits of this good old policy of 
the good old days. 

Now, it is most instructive to remark how the disturbing ele- 
ment of the Clergy Reserves was dealt with; how it passed 
through two distinct phases, and was finally dispused of. First 
came the Act of the English Parliament, passed in 1840, which 
put an end to any further reservation of land for the benefit of 
the Church, and then proceeded to divide the funds arising from 
the existing reserves amongst the different religious denominations. 
The Churches of England and Scotland got the lion’s share ; the 
remainder was divided between Protestant Dissenters and Roman 
Catholics. Something like an approach to religious equality was 
thus gained. In consequence, a far better state of feeling per- 
vaded the colonies, but as usual, these half measures proved 
insufficient. The great mass of the colonists craved after per- 
fect religious liberty and equality; they wanted to abolish the 
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connexion between the Government and the Churches, so that 
both might be free. Then it was that in 1853 the English 
Government, that of the late Lord Aberdeen, introduced and 
carried through the Imperial Parliament a Bill handing over the 
Clergy Reserves and all questions connected with them to the 
Canadian Legislature, to be settled by it in accordance with the 
wishes of the Canadian people. It is not a little interesting to 
refer back to the debates which then took place. The late Duke 
of Newcastle, at that time Colonial Secretary, in introducing the 
bill into the House of Lords, said: “ In different shapes and ways 
this subject has been in agitation for the last thirty years. .. . 
As long as we leave this religious question to excite the people of 
Canada, we are in danger of disturbing and disorganizing the 
whole foundations of government in one of the tenderest points 
on which it can be affected.” The arguments of the opponents 
of the bill were such as might be expected. They opposed it in 
the name of Church and State, Church rights, Church property ; 
if passed, the differences between the various denominations would 
become more marked and bitter, the sentiment of loyalty be 
undermined, the connexion with England weakened, and the 
funds arising from the Reserves be secularized. In a word, it 
was a dreadful bill, and would produce dreadful consequences. 
The bill, however, became law. 

In the following year (1854) the Canadian Legislature passed 
“an Act to make better provision for the appropriation of moneys 
arising from the lands heretofore known as the Clergy Reserves, 
by rendering them available for municipal purposes.” The 
principle upon which this measure was based appears clearly 
from the words occurring in the 3rd section of the Act, “ Whereas 
it is desirable to remove all semblance of connexion between 
Church and State,” &c, Existing life interests only were cared 
for, and the funds handed over to the municipalities, to be dis- 
posed of as they thought fit. It appears that they applied the 
funds thus obtained chiefly to educational purposes. Every 
vestige of a privileged Church was swept away. The endowment 
by the State of all Churches was got rid of, as well as the endow- 
ment of one privileged Church. The axe was laid to the root of 
the tree. All “semblance” even of connexion between Church 
and State was blotted out. Thus the true Christian principle of 
perfect religious liberty and equality now reigns unquestioned 
throughout our North American colonies. The Churches are 
free Churches, in a free State. 

And now comes the crucial question, What has been the 
result of this new order of things? Simply this, that while ill- 
will and discontent culminating in rebellion existed under the old 
system, there is now to be seen, under the new, contentment, 
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peace, and loyalty. The voices of angry sects are hushed, for 
there is now no dominant Church creating jealousy and heart- 
burnings. In Canada has been restored the practice of primitive 
times, when Christians gave freely to the faith they loved, and 
when Christian ministers had no secular arm to aid them in the 
unchristian work of wringing support from those who were not 
of them. Thus have freedom and order, peace and loyalty, taken 
the place of strife, discontent, and rebellion. Nor is there to be 
found any exception to this happy change among those of any 
race or any creed. Nowhere throughout England’s empire is to 
be seen greater attachment to the mother country, or more con- 
tentment with her easy yoke, than in that Canadian Dominion 
peopled by English Churchmen and Dissenters, by Presbyterians 
of the Scotch Church and of the Free Kirk, mingled with a large 
population of French Roman Catholics, whose congregations are 
constantly increased by numerous arrivals of their co-religionists 
from Ireland. 

Such, then, is the actual condition of our North American 
colonies, under a system of absolute religious freedom and equality. 
How widely different from that of the sister island, where (alone 
throughout England’s empire) is to be seen the dominant Church 
of the small minority lording it over all Churches. There it still 
stands, a monument of past conquest and present injustice, which 
naturally creates discontent ; yet when that discontent shows 
itself, the members of the [rish State Church say with unblushing 
effrontery, See ! we alone are loyal subjects, we alone are true to 
England ! 

There has lately been furnished a remarkable test of Canadian 
loyalty to England which must not be passed over, The Fenians 
in the United States have endeavoured in vain to draw away the 
Canadians of any race or creed from their allegiance to the 
mother country. Thus foiled, these lawless marauders actually 
attacked Canada by armed violence, thus wickedly exposing to 
the dangers of war a people who have done them no wrong, who 
suffer under no grievance, and who ask only to be left in peace 
to manage their own affairs and prepare their own future as 
seems good to them. This Fenian wickedness against Canada 
happily brings its own punishment with it, for it but makes 
Fenianism hateful to the Canadians, while drawing more closely 
the ties which unite them to England. It has but brought out 
in stronger relief than ever the loyalty and contentment of all 
the variovs peoples and creeds of the Canadian Dominion, and 
of none more than of her Roman Catholic population, whether 
French or Irish. 

This matter of Fenianism brings to mind the assertion that 
that brotherhood of ill does not object to the Church establish- 
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ment in Ireland, nor wish it done away. It would probably be 
more correct to say that the Fenians desire its continuance. The 
reason is obvious enough. They know well that the establish- 
ment creates discontent among the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
Now, the more discontent there is, the more suitable is the state 
of the country for Fenian plottings. To keep the Irish State 
Church in existence is really a help to Fenianism. Among its 
best allies, therefore, are those who would maintain intact the 
present ecclesiastical condition of Ireland. If they can succeed 
in upholding the dominant Church, so much the better; for 
Fenianism, and so much the worse for England. A like system 
of Church supremacy was tried for years in Canada, with what 
result we English know to our cost. At length it has been 
changed for one of absolute religious freedom and equality, The 
benefits which have sprung from that change have surpassed the 
most sanguine expectations, Is not the lesson one which he 
who runs may read? With such results before their eyes, how 
much longer are English legislators going to stand face to face 
with the Irish Church difficulty, asking hopelessly what is to be 
done, or pitifully wrangling about the manner of procedure? Is 
England become so dull that she cannot even learn by expe- 
rience? Or is it deemed wise to wait until an indignant people, 
newly enfranchised, sweep away at a single blow the crying 
wrong, levelling all injustices, not with over-careful hand, but 
rather in the fierceness of their wrath? Or will the retrograde 
party resist all innovation until the storm of popular opinion 
grow loud and menacing ; then hustle through a sweeping change 
(which in their hearts they hate but dare not refuse), leaving 
some one of their number, faithful among the faithless, to write 
the story of another “ Conservative surrender ?” 

Be all that as it may, true Liberals, at any rate, must pledge 
themselves to the principle of absolute religious liberty and 
equality, at least in Lreland. What ministry shall carry out that 
programme is a secondary consideration. The vital point is to 
do it thoroughly, and to do it quickly. Which is the best plan 
to adopt; that of endowing all denominations in proportion to 
their number, or that of endowing none? With all deference to 
more than one high authority the writer unhesitatingly advocates 
the latter principle, that of no longer endowing any Church ; due 
regard being had to existing life interests, The example of 
Canada is strongly in favour of such a course. There the system 
of paying all was tried, and found to be but a half measure that 
did not satisfy. Whereas that of paying none, leaving each 
Church to be supported by its own members, while handing over 
the old ecclesiastical funds for educational and other purposes, 
has completely settled the vexed question, and ended in creat- 
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ing general contentment. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland demand the application of this very 
principle ; they ask for “the disendowment of the Established 
Church,” for the “ placing all religious denominations on a foot- 
ing of perfect equality, and leaving each Church to be maintained 
by the voluntary contributions of its members.” Such is the 
language of the Irish National Association, of which most of the 
Roman Catholic prelates are members. It would be heartily 
endorsed by the whole body of English Nonconformists. It 
enunciates a principle which the Scotch, and probably the Evan- 
gelical party in the Church of England, would much prefer to 
that of endowing all denominations according to their numbers. 
While those who have freed themselves more or less from ecclesi- 
astical fetters, and from the special dogmas of particular churches, 
would give a far more ready assent to a measure that endowed 
none than to a measure that endowed all. Complete disunion of 
the spiritual from the temporal power can alone bestow the 
boon of freedom alike upon the Churches and upon the State. 
Let it, then, be applied, and applied at once, to Ireland, just as 
has been done in Canada. There the angry strife of religious 
denominations no longer troubles the State, because there the 
State secures full religious freedom and equality to its subjects 
of every race and of every creed. 

Moreover, this principle of disconnecting all churches from 
the civil power is in harmony with the highest and 
truest views of Christian liberty. By it the temporal ruler treats 
religion as alone it should be treated, as a matter of conscience, 
not as an affair of State. He thereby declares himself unwilling 
and unable to legislate about those matters of religious faith for 
which a man is accountable, not to his fellow-man, but to his 
conscience and his God. Such sacred subjects must be dealt 
with by the convictions of the heart. Upon that foundation 
alone can man build his spiritual life. This is no question for 
a party debate, nor can it be decided by a majority of votes, nor 
be regulated by a State legislature. Far other is the tribunal 
which alone of right gives sentence in this deepest of man’s con- 
cerns, in which the human and the divine are inseparably 
blended—even the tribunal where in secret the soul of man com- 
munes and pleads with the God and Father of mankind. 

Those who say that their creed will not endure under a system 
thus bereft of all State aid, can have but little real belief in its 
divine origin or life. Those who on the contrary have no like 
fears, who believe that divine truth possesses divine power, will 
welcome such perfect freedom for the truth’s own sake, as well 
as for themselves and for their brother men. For they at least 
believe that never is truth more secure, never is its purity more 
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unalloyed, than when itself is true to the cause of freedom and 
is faithful to the rights of conscience. 

But one word more. Touching what has been justly termed 
the Irish difficulty, we English must remember that to inquire 
what suits England in this matter, what is in consonance with 
her feelings and ideas, is emphatically not the question. That 
difficulty can only be satisfactorily settled by the imperial legis- 
lature of the United Kingdom, when it has determined to 
consider above all what is good for Ireland, what is in accordance 
with her needs, what suits the character, the habits, and the 
genius of her people. The great object to be aimed at, as neces- 
sary to the welfare both of Great Britain and Ireland, is not 
uniformity of system as regards either land or church, but an 
equal, just, and cordial union. England and Seotland have 
attained that result to their great and common advantage. But 
they have attained it by sacrificing the letter of outward unifor- 
mity to the spirit of living unity. In their Church systems and 
in their legal proceedings and customs there are marked 
differences, in accordance with the different characters and wishes 
of their respective people. So must it be with Ireland, if she is 
to become a contented and prosperous member of our body 
politic. Let then the argument that such a course is not 
followed in England, and does not agree with her precedents, be 
heard no more. All such prejudices must be cast. off for ever. 
The one paramount question is, what is good for Ireland, what 
is suited to her condition and needs? To these alone must 
England lend a willing ear, and give a helping hand. For thus 
only can efficacious remedies be applied to our sister's ills ; thus 
only can be fully satisfied the righteous cry of “ Justice for 
Ireland.” 








Art. VII.—Spiritvat Wives. 


Spiritual Wives. By Wititam Hepworta J)rxon. Third 
Edition. London: Hurst and Blackett. 1868. 


R. H. DIXON has in these volumes supplemented his 
M work of last year with a variety of details concerning 
both the causes that led to the foundation of some of the more 
prominent communities, the full operation of which he there 
described, and also concerning the private history of several of 
their originators or leaders; and in order to illustrate the 
history of the movement in America, he has added a full 
account of certain kindred sects which have appeared in 
Germany and in England. 

We have in our notice* of “ New America,” spoken fully and 
favourably of the adventurous industry, the artistic skill, and 
the philosophic tolerance with which Mr. Dixon explored and 
described the curious and interesting world of which, for English 
readers at least, he may be considered at once the discoverer 
and the historian. In his present work all these qualities are 
equally conspicuous, and in his graphic descriptions of the 
various communities, he has not forgotten to practise the lesson, 
he so admirably illustrated on the former occasion, that advo- 
cacy and denunciation are alike beside the province of the 
historian. So little is the spirit of true toleration yet known in 
England, and so prone are people to require a sermon on every 
text, a moral with every fable, that this very absence of comment 
on the facts which he has brought to light has been made use of 
to charge him with being, in heart at least, an advocate of the 
sects whose peculiarities he describes. Even if no advantage 
were to be gained from the study of phenomena occurring in 
remote regions—even if the results of our government, our 
customs, or our morality were such as to render any amendment 
impossible in our estimation, it would still be necessary from time 
to time to compare notes with our neighbours, periodically to take 
stock, asit were, of the possessions that constitute our prosperity and 
our happiness, in order to prevent our being passed in the race 
of civilization unawares. And for the purpose of making 
such comparisons fairly and beneficially, it is most necessary that 
the collectors and collators of the facts upon which they are 
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founded, should perform their part of the task without prejudice 
and without bias. It is because we recognise the importance of 
the subjects treated by Mr. Dixon that we accord our warm appro- 
bation to the impartial tone he has adopted, and are disposed 
to pass lightly over any want of judgment: which we consider 
him to have shown in dealing popularly and artistically 
with subjects that should be approached only on their physiolo- 
gical, their moral, or their psychological side. While we would 
have all subjects discussed and studied, we would not have all 
subjects dressed up for drawing-room entertainment ; and that of 
the relation of the sexes is the last to be treated otherwise than 
in a severely scientific manner. Mr. Dixon’s account of the 
social experiments associated with the various forms of religious 
aberration occurring in America, ought to be regarded not merely 
with leniency, but with eager interest by the notoriously large and 
increasing number of those who recognise and lament the unsatis- 
factory state of our law in respect to the status of women and the 
relation of the sexes. We regret, however, that our author has 
diminished the value of his work by encumbering it with much 
that can be regarded only as the ravings of insane women and the 
devices of licentious men. The history of the Chapmans, and of 
the Rey. Abram C. Smith and his companions, which occupies a 
large portion of the second volume, and the scenes described in 
vol. ii., ch. 5, are but repetitions of facts common in the expe- 
rience of medical practitioners, and would, we feel confident, have 
been omitted as at least superfluous had the author been a 
member of that profession. So long as the education and con- 
dition of young women are what they are with us—so long as it 
requires all the efforts of parents, pastors, and masters to restrain 
their thoughts and feelings within the limited and trite 
routine of life consistent with existing notions of female 
propriety ; and so long as almost the sole recognised vocation of 
women is restricted to the domestic sphere and the fulfilment of 
their duties as wives and mothers, the unreserved circulation of 
books dealing freely with the relations of the sexes is liable to 
produce great mischief. It may be well that all books should 
be written, and that all books should be read ; but it is desirable 
that parents should be made aware of the nature of the books 
which are accessible to all; and it is for parents, being warned, 
to exercise a discretion as to those which they suffer to reach 
the hands of their children. Whatever changes are effected in our 
social institutions, must be the result of the maturest delibe- 
ration and conviction on the part of our thinkers and legislators, 
and must by no means be precipitated or anticipated by the 
sensuous enthusiasm of women or the reckless passions of men. 
It is not in this way that beneficial reforms can be initiated. If 
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ever woman is to obtain at the hands of man a release from her 
state of social or legal subserviency, the boon must be won by 
man from man, through man’s conquest over himself. 

The first volume of “ Spiritual Wives” commences by trans- 
porting us to the “Amber City,” as the unpicturesque Koenigs- 
berg is called, which, situated in the far north-east of Prussia, 
five hundred miles beyond Berlin, halfon land and half on water, 
with its year half arctic, half tropical, the home of Immanuel 
Kant and “ pure reason” as well as of “ Muckerism ” and impure 
mysticism,—claimed to be the second city of the kingdom, until 
the events of 1866 provided it with a rival and supplanter by 
the absorption of Frankfort. Here we are introduced to a scene 
that, cecurring so late as November last, seems to have rivalled 
the excesses of the middle ages in its grotesque wildness and 
revelry. In a picture upon which Mr. Dixon has bestowed 
his highest art, and which he has succeeded in making fully 
equal in power to the famous opening of Victor Hugo’s “ Notre 
Dame,” we see the mingled crowd of scoffers and devotces 
listening to the excited utterances of the “ Angel of Light ;” the 
strong men sobbing, and weak women swooning at the cry of 
“Christus kommt ;” without, in the streets, we hear the tumult 
of the students, with their clamorous demands for “Seraphim 
kisses ” from the watchers for the Advent of an unearthly Lord, 
the shrieks of the assailed women, the tramp of armed men, 
and, lastly, the hush over all of calm restored. 

This latest instance of a “Christian revival” was the final 
result of a movement which had some years before excited the 
intensest interest throughout Germany. Under the fervid 
preaching of Archdeacon Ebel and Pastor Diestel, there arose 
some forty years ago a strange prodigy in those northern regions, 
being nothing less than the formation of a “female church,” in 
which the most beautiful and most fascinating of either sex were 
the chief ministers. Contrary to the usual experience of such 
phenomena, the movement commenced in a class which is 
ordinarily too much under the influence of conventional restraint 
to allow itself to be betrayed into any exhibition of spiritual 
emotion. But the rare beauty and pure eloquence of Archdeacon 
Ebel won over several ladies of noble birth to recognise him as 
a new St. John, the disciple especially beloved, and the favoured 
abode of the Spirit without measure. It is not to be wondered 
at that beauty, rank, and fashion, aided by eloquence and 
enthusiasm, should soon form the nucleus of a considerable sect, 
whose influence extended through the court even to the precincts 
of the throne. Of the rise and fall of Ebelianism, the scandals 
to which the spiritual intimacies of its votaries gave rise, the 
treason of one of its leading apostles, and the appearance of the 
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whole question in the courts of law, Mr. Dixon gives a full and 
minute account ; and shows how that, either sprung directly out of 
this sect, or at leastimmediately following it,the doctrine of spiritual 
polygamy came to exhibit itself in the United States of America. 

Among the most curious generalizations which the study 
of “spiritual” phenomena has suggested is one which aur 
author gleaned from “Father Noyes,” the leader of the “Free 
Love Perfectionists of America.” He expressed it as follows :— 
“ Revivals lead to religious love; religious love excites 
the passions: the converts, finding themselves in theocratic 
liberty, begin to look about for their mates and their paradise. 
Here begins divergence. If women have the lead, the feminine 
idea that ordinary wedded love is carnal and unholy, rises 
and becomes a ruling principle. Mating on the spiritual plan, 
with all the heights and depths of sentimental love, becomes 
the order of the day. Then, if a prudent Mother Ann is 
at the head of affairs, the sexes are fenced off from each other, 
and carry on their Platonic intercourse through the grating. 
But if a wild Mary Lincoln or Lucina Umphreville is in the 
ascendant, the presumptuous experiment of bundling is tried, and 
the end is ruin, On the other hand, if the leaders are men, the 
theocratic impulse takes the opposite direction, and polygamy in 
some form is the result. Thus Mormonism is the masculine 
form, as Shakerism is the feminine form, of the more morbid 
products of revivals.” 

The whole of Mr. Dixon’s work is an illustration of the 
truth of this theory. In one direction are women striving under 
the morbid influence of the revival spirit to escape the natural 
obligations of their sex. On the other hand are men availing 
themselves of tle freedom of women from the ordinary restraints 
of society, to form communities on principles favourable to un- 
limited indulgence. A remarkable tribute to the purity of the 
motives that animate the women is found in the fact that it is 
only through their higher nature that the men are able to obtain 
access to them, and convert them to their own purposes, 
Whether it be with Ebel in Prussia, with Noyes in America, or 
with Prince in England, it is impossible to “deny that the 
advocates of spiritual wifehood are, and have been, for the most 
part ministers of the Gospel ;” and that it is by virtue of their 
skill in appealing to woman’s faith in the doctrines which she 
has been taught to regard as divine, that their influence has been 
mainly obtained. Novelty of interpretation is little bar to success 
when the words themselves, deemed divinely inspired, are 
accurately quoted. Otherwise such # declaration as the follow- 
ing could have no other effect than to create the most unmiti- 
gated disgust in the minds of women. 
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“Tn a holy community,” wrote Father Noyes, “there is no more 
reason why sexual intercourse should be restrained by law, than 
why eating and drinking should be; and there is as little 
occasion for shame in the one case as in the other. The guests 
of the marriage supper may each have his favourite dish, each a 
dish of his own procuring, and that without the jealousy of 
exclusiveness. I call a certain woman my wife: she is 
yours: she is Christ’s; and in Him she is the bride of all 
saints.” 

In the thirty years that have elapsed since the notorious 
“ Battle-axe letter” was written from which the above extract is 
taken, communities have risen and thriven upon the principles 
thus enunciated. With the Book of Revelations in one hand, and 
their industrial implements in the other, a number of different 
sects have practised these precepts and have won their way to 
success in the world; that is, in the New World. In the Old 
World, with its multitudes of celibate women, and its stores of 
wealth accumulated for generations, things are done in a different 
way. A regenerated state of society is not for the hard hand of 
honest labour. Mr. Dixon concludes his first volume by 
telling us how, amid the green lanes of Somersetshire, the 
Agapemone of Brother Prince flourishes without toil and without 
fatigue. Like the Temple reared of old by one who could boast 
more wives than the high priest of Mormondom himself, “there 
is neither hammer, nor axe, nor any tool of iron heard in the 
house ;” but living there in luxurious idleness upon the 
property of their female victims, a knot of clergymen affect to 
be enabled to enjoy, in virtue of a spiritual gift, the freest inter- 
course with their female associates, and adduce in proof of their 
assertion the absence of the usual consequences—except in one 
instance, when, as if in rebuke of the presumptuousness of the 
claim, a little girl was born of the union of Brother Prince with 
his mystic bride. For once the experiment, which had been 
brazenly exhibited for imitation, failed. In the wretched 
jargon of the sect, “this unhappy child was the devil’s parting 
gift.” Henceforth “the evil one was expelled from the redeemed 
and sanctified earth ;” and nature so far asserted her sway that at 
the time of our narrator’s visit the most contented face to be 
seen in the establishment was that of “Sister Zoe, the mystic 
bride of the Holy Ghost incarnate,” and happy, though acci- 
dental, mother of “the devil’s parting gift.” 

A curious change from the views of the seventeenth century, 
when, says Michelet,* 

“ On disait du Sabbat : ‘Jamais femme n’en revint enceinte.’ 
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On reprochait au diable, & la sorciére, d’étre l’ennemi de la géné- 
ration, de détester la vie, d’aimer la mort et le néant.”’ 

The second volume opens with a graphic account of the 
“great revival of religion” which took place in the States of 
New York and Massachusets in the year 1832. In his most 
animated strain Mr. Dixon recounts how, under the influence of 
the spiritual epidemic, “men pale and crouch with fear as if 
smitten by some unseen arm. A cry goes up from some village 
church, from some unknown lip, which sets a whole city, a whole 
province, rocking and reeling to the dust. Two large tracts of 
country are to this day mapped out each as the original ‘ burnt 
district ; the province over which the fiery tempest broke and 
swept, like a prairie fire ignited from the clouds,” 

“Afterwards, as the fury spread abroad, they were seen in a 
hundred towns, in a thousand hamlets of the United States. By 
a sudden prompting from within, so far as men could see, a 
number of orderly and reputable persons began to ask each other, 
in eager words and with pallid lips, how it stood with them in the 
great account? Were they ranked among the chosen? were 
they ready for the Lord’s coming? Did they feel in their souls 
that the Lamb had died for them, and that all their sins had been 
purged away? Some could not answer. Some dared not face 
these questions. Who could tell that he was saved? Many of 
those who were in doubt began to seek. Men who had never 
been at church before, became constant hearers of the word. <At 
first the old and steady preachers welcomed this change of mind ; 
their pews being now let, their sermons heeded, and their benches 
filled. But soon the frenzy of desire to know the best and worst 
rose high around them and above them, passing beyond their 
desire and control. <A service once a week was but a drop of 
water on the lips of men and women panting for a living brook. 
The churches had to be thrown open. At first an evening meet- 
ing was called for prayer; then a morning meeting; afterwards 
an hour was snatched from busy noon; until at length some 
ministers took the course of keeping what was called an open 
house of God, from early dawn until long past midnight every 
day. By day and night the chapels were crowded with sinners, 
imploring the Lord to have mercy onthem. Heaven was assailed 
by multitudes of souls, conscious of sin and peril, and seeking 
to take the judgment-seat by storm; tiie church brimmed over 
into the street. Rooms were hired, school-rooms, dancing-halls, 
even theatres, every place that would hold a congregation, became 
achurch. In the country district camps were formed for prayer ; 
a cart became a pulpit, a tent a chancel, a stump of a tree an 
altar; while hundreds of wandering and unauthorised preachers, 
male and female, took the field against Satan and the flesh. In 
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theagony which grew upon men’s souls, the regular clergy came 
to be esteemed as dumb and faithless witnesses for the truth, 
Farmers and tinkers, loud of voice and fierce of aspect, ran about 
the country calling on sinners to repent, and flee from the wrath 
to come. All ranks and orders were confounded in a common 
sense of danger, and the ignorant flocks who had gathered around 
these prophets of doom were easily persuaded that the calm and 
conservative churches of the world, which looked on all these 
doings sad and silent, were dead and damned.” 

The following chapters are devoted to the history of the prin- 
cipal personages who emerged into prominence as the turbulence 
of the great revival subsided. With the vast majority of those 
who had been affected, the effect was but temporary and soon 
wore off. But with some it remained to influence and change 
the whole course of their lives. Conscious of being saved from 
sin, these called themselves saints. They announced their 
separation from the world, and they set themselves vigorously to 
organise “the new heaven and new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” “The enjoyment of perfect love” was the first 
desideratum. “When a man becomes conscious that his soul is 
saved, the first thing he sets about is to find his Paradise and 
his Eve.” “It is a very sad fact,” observes our author with quiet 
sarcasm, “ which shows in what darkness men may grope and pine 
in this wicked world, that when these Perfect Saints were able 
to look about them in the new freedom of Gospel light, hardly 
one of the leading men among them could find an Eden at home, 
an Eve in his lawful wife.” 

At first the women, with their impressionable natures and 
ardent svmpathies, took the lead in organising the new conditions 
of life. To those who are accustomed to note the intimate depen- 
dence of the mind upon the body, and the extent to which the 
operations of the one reflect the sensations of the other, it is not 
difficult to understand that after the intense excitement of the 
fever kindled in the process of revivalism, when the whole system 

has collapsed into a state akin to that of death,—the gradual 
return to consciousness and strength should be regarded as a 
rising from the dead, that the day of the Lord should be deemed 
to have come ani gone, that henceforth they are living in the re- 
surrection, and that all they do is only in the spirit. Even under 
ordinary conditions “love,” says Noyes, “has two stages; the 
courting stage, and the wedded stage. Women are fond of the 
first stage, men are fond of the second. Women like to talk 
about love ; but men want the love itself.” : 

The sensitively organized American girls of the Northern 
States, having an intellectual education, habits of idleness, 
and constitutions in a state of extreme tension under the 
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influence of # peculiar climate, and dwelling among books, and 
music, and flowers, and all delicate appliances, —already recoiled 
from the coarseness of men habitually engaged in practical 
pursuits, and indulging in rough phrases and reprehensible prac- 
tices. Thus predisposed towards a very different life from that 
which now is, and longing for a sympathy in accordance with their 
own, they, as we find, first claimed exemption from all human ties, 
and then yielded themselves to the first delicate, artful, or fas- 
cinating man who appeared from among the herd of common- 
places; in him they saw the realisation of their ideal, pinned 
their faith upon him, and chose him for their “spiritual mate.” 
The vision related by the revival preacher Stone only expressed 
that which had been their waking dream : 

“A mighty host of men and women filled the sky ; a sudden 
spirit seemed to quicken them; they began to move, to cross 
each other, and to fly hither and thither. A great pain, an 
eager want, were written on their faces. Each man appeared to 
be yearning for some woman; each woman appeared to be 
moaning for some man.” And so the old fancy of Plato reappears 
beyond the Atlantic in a world of which he never dreamed. Men 
and women find that they are nearly always wrongly paired in 
marriage, and the risen dead look eagerly round, each yearning to 
find its natural mate. 

Father Noyes himself professes to have been at first some- 
what alarmed at the result of the movement he had aided and 
encouraged. He found that “among this group of beautiful 
women,” (curiously enough, there is no mention of an ugly, or 
even of a plain, woman to be found in the entire annals of 
spiritual wifedom), “not a few of the more passionate creatures 
were falling into a state of frenzy, over which he feared that he 
could exercise no control. What course was he to take? The 
habits of the place were pleasant. A bevy of lovely girls hung 
on his words, spoke to him in tones of affection, looked to him 
for that peace which is more precious to the soul than love. 
Some of them called him brother, some again ventured to call 
him John. The leading spirits were bolder still. On the lips of 
Maria Brown he was either John or beloved John ; on those of 
Mary Lincoln he was my brother, my beloved, my dearly 
beloved.” Something more than “Gospel freedom” soon 
showed itself in the camp. “Friendship in the Lord appeared 
to have its own set of looks and tones. Much whispering in 
corners, lonely walks at sundown, and silent recognitions were 
in’vogue. The brethren used a peculiar idiom, borrowed from 
the Song of Songs. A tender glance of the eye, a silent pressure 
of the hand, were evidently two among the signs of this free- 
masonry of souls, When the tie between a preacher and his 
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convert had become spiritually close, the word brother passed into 
Simon, the word sister into Mary. Here and there a more 
advanced disciple would offer and accept a holy kiss. Under 
such circumstances what more could these young ladies do to 
defy the world and kill the sense of shame? Mary Lincoln and 
Maria Brown put their young heads together and hit upon their 
plan. They had often told each other they must do something 
great, something that would strike the world, something that 
would bring upon them its wrath and scorn.” — 

Accordingly they found their way into the Rev. Simon 
Lovett’s room, awoke him from sleep, and suffered themselves 
to be taken in the act. They meant no harm, nevertheless they 
naturally obtained their heart’s desire of public abuse. Mary 
said it was her cross; and upon her father remonstrating with 
her for bringing dishonour upon his house, she told him he was 
possessed with a devil, and smote him on the face. She then 
took to flight, laying all her clothes aside, and after wandering 
for hours in a tempestuous night, was recovered by her friends 
in a state of raving madness. 

The truth gradually dawned upon Noyes. In his letter, 
written from Oneida Creek in March, 1867, he admits that 
“ Religious love is very near to sexual love, and they always get 
mixed in the intimacies and social excitements of revivals.” 
Even Brother Prince allows the morbid effects of a certain kind 
of religious teaching when he says that “a profound conviction 
of the second coming of our Lord lies at the root of all these 
social and religious creeds.” In the mystic verbiage in which 
the leaders delight to veil the principles of their association, the 
Song of Solomon and the Book of Revelations play a conspi- 
cuous part. The warm sentiments and tender utterances of the 
former, the wild imagery and glowing anticipations of the 
latter, are found to be powerful means of working upon 
the excitable imaginations of women; and so long as their edu- 
cation is such as to foster what Sir James Stephen has happily 
called “the hieropathic affections” of the female heart, we must 
expect to see their native purity and trustfulness taken advan- 
tage of and betrayed by men who impose upon them with the 
pretence of a divine sanction. 

Instead of carrying farther for the present our abstract of Mr. 
Dixon’s book, which our readers doubtless have read or 
will read for themselves, we propose briefly to compare the phe- 
nomena he records with those of numerous other outbreaks of 
modern times, and to trace the gradual evolution of the idea 
which has led to such practical results in the United States. 
The literature of revivals was already an extensive one, but 
it needed Mr. Dixon’s researches to bring it to a distinct 
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issue. Glancing back to the middle ages, we find Europe re- 
peatedly afflicted with epidemical diseases of the nervous system. 
The wild fanaticism that had its outcome in the Crusades, and 
the terrible black death that long desolated Europe until its 
abatement in the fourteenth century, are notable examples. Not 
less notable was the widespread dancing mania, which, after 
afflicting Europe for three hundred years, assumed a form closely 
akin to our modern religious revivals. Consulting Hecker,* we 
fiud that these attacks of epidemical insanity were once attri- 
buted partly to the blending of the simple doctrines of Chris- 
tianity with the mystic rites of Catholicism, and partly to the 
gloomy and unsociable life led by women ; but when we remember 
that similar accessions of delirium were frequent under the widely 
different influence exerted by the preaching of Wesleyand White- 
field, and that both in Scotland in the middle of the last century, 
and in Wales, in Cornwall, and in the United States in the be- 
ginning of the present century, the jerks and convulsions which 
formed part of the symptoms of the dancing mania were of 
frequent occurrence, we are constrained to recognise the fact 
that all violent excitements, and especially those of a reli- 
gious character, after being once yielded to, are apt to pass 
into a total loss of power over the will, and at length 
into actual disease. It has frequently happened in the case of 
immured nuns that enforced idleness or religious excitement 
has produced a morbid condition in which ecstatic dreaming or 
idiotic antics have manifested themselves, and that these have 
sometimes taken the form of gross indecency.t Sensual ebulli- 
tions have ever been the result of an overstrained bigotry. For 
sixty years of the last century the foul orgies of the Convulsion- 
naires, carried on amid their devotional exercises, scandalised 
Europe in spite of legal prohibition, until the sect was merged 
in the French Revolution. 

So well ascertained is the tendency in question, and so clearly 
proved is the theory of reaction, that it is scarcely necessary to 
ascribe the excesses of modern revivalists to conscious imitation. 
Founded in the necessities of human nature, they cannot but 
manifest themselves under conditions varying but slightly ac- 
cording to the circumstances of individual cases. Sometimes, 
indeed, the resemblance is so strong under circumstances widely 
differing, that it is difficult to suppose it to be altogether acci- 
dental. Thus it would be interesting to know how far the 
originator of the Agapemone,—‘“ the Holy Ghost made flesh” 
and “taking flesh” in the form of a young virgin in the presence 
of his “redeemed and sanctified followers,’—evolved his system 
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out of his own fancy, and how far he derived it from the Hindoo 
sect of Mahd&rdjas, which has for several hundred years been 
trading on the weakness and the piety of their countrywomen. The 
whole theory and practice of Brother Prince and his followers 
are so nearly identical with those of this sect, that the judgment 
of Sir Joseph Arnold—delivered in the Supreme Court of 
Bombay in 1862, after a trial which extended over forty days, 
the object of which was to determine whether the sect of the 
Mahérdjas had been libelled or not,—might be taken as spoken 
of the inmates of our English Agapemone. 

“Tf these things are sanctioned by the authoritative works of 
the religious sect; if reunion with God is figured under the 
emblem of sexual intercourse ; if love for God is illustrated by 
the lustful longing of an adulteress for her paramour ; if paradise 
is spoken of as a garden of amorous dalliance; finally, if the 
hereditary high priests of the sect are directed to be worshipped 
as gods and reverenced as the incarnations of God, it is not a 
matter of surprise that the ordinary devotees should make little 
practical distinction between Krishna and the Mahar&j—that 
they should worship the Mah4r4j with blind devotion, and that 
their wives and daughters should freely give themselves up to 
his embraces, in the belief that they are thereby commingling 
with a god.”* 

Adding the facts which we have thus briefly summarised to 
those which Mr. Dixon has detailed for us, it seems that, 
though while under the pressure of social ordinations, the 
vast majority of persons acquiesce in the existing state of 
things, no sooner do those who acquire the consciousness that 
they are “born in sin and shapen in iniquity,” undergo the men- 
tal change consequent on “spiritual regeneration,” than they 
claim exemption from the obligation of human laws in respect to 
their sexual relations, and interpret the Book, which they still 
hold to be a divine guide of life, in whatever way best accords 
with their own intuitions, That their condition of mind is a 
morbid one, and that the conclusions at which they have arrived 
are irreconcileable with a sound morality, prove only the depth 
of their discontent, and the insufficiency of the guide they have 
accepted as divine ; for the main stimulus to the religious fervour 
which has led to the rejection of all human regulations has been 
derived from the very teaching which they have come to renounce. 

Returning to our author, we find that the moral influences of 
revivalism Lave at length extended to many whose logical facul- 
ties have escaped the epidemic of fanaticism, and that under the 
teaching of Dale Owen the Bible is either altogether renounced 
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as an authority, or else is excluded from the domain of morals 
and restricted tothatof faith. If, say the votaries of “free love,” 
it is right for a man to follow the leadings of the Spirit, it must 
be right for a woman to dothesame. Thus, “ when one of these 
emancipated females departs from what the world would call 
the straight line of her duty, she claims to be following ‘the 
higher law.’ A lady who prefers to live in temporary rather 
than in permanent marriage with the man she loves, does not 
quietly submit in America to a complete exclusion from society. 
She asserts a right to think for herself, in the matter of wedlock 
as in everything else. Free love, she thinks, is a necessary 
sequence of free faith, Why, then, in acting on her right, should 
she suffer a social stigma %” 

In a country where no church is recognised as infallible, and 
where therefore no code of morality can claim to be of divine 
authority, such a question seems capable of but one answer. And 
the result is that so large a number of persons have reduced the 
theory to practice, as to compel its recognition in the law courts 
and the churches. A case that was brought up for adjudication 
while Mr. Dixon was in Ohio affords an illustration of this state- 
ment. A man and a woman had lived together in Cincinnati, made 
money reared a family, and died. “They had not been married 
as the law directs, they had simply gone to their circle, taken each 
other’s word, and then begun to keep house. No form had been 
used that could be called a contract, no entry of their pledges 
had been made. It was simply said on behaif of these children, 
that the parents had undertaken, in the presence of some other 
liberal spirits, to live together as long as they liked. On these 
grounds the children claimed the property left by their parents ; 
and the court of law, after much consideration of the facts, 
allowed their claim.” In this case there was not even the 
marriage after the birth of the children that the humane Scotch 
law converts into an instrument of legitimatization. There are 
symptoms that even in England equity is beginning to supersede 
the harshness of the existing law. The late pugilist, T. Sayers, 
left a family of children by the same mother, of whom some 
were born prior to the marriage of the parents. The question 
whether they shall all succeed equally to a share in his property 
is now sub judice, instead of the harsher measure being applied 
as a matter of course. 

Thus it has come to pass that certain ardent social reformers 
think they see in the already initiated revolt against marriage 
the first anticipations of a new Declaration of Independence 
which bids fair to lead to results infinitely more momentous to 
the human race than that which emancipated a continent from 
the sway of the mother country. Incoherent, lawless, and even 
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morbid, as this movement is, its cause and significance are be- 
coming understood, and it is beginning to reveal itself in the 
direction of a new law of human association, that bids fair to 
extend very far beyond its present habitat. ‘The question for us 
in England is, not whether this movement is new and contrary 
to received principles and habits, but whether it contains any 
element of right, whether it is based on any principle of justice 
and humanity, whether it indicates any wrong to be remedied, 
and whether it suggests any practical remedy for such a wrong. 

“Evidently,” says Professor Newman,* “ it is on American soil 
that the battle of old and new morality will most actively be 
fought; but in the time of transition the most sacred virtues 
are not safe here, unless the whole question is opened to discus- 
sion, and everything overstrained or unjust in existing institutions 
be removed. For undoubtedly, nothing so insures a violent and 
pernicious overthrow, as the pertinacious maintenance of error, 
and the consecration of injustice.” 

A comparison between the social condition of women in 
England and in America reveals the curious fact that it is not so 
much the numerical inequality of the sexes that has led to 
whatever exists of discontent with the present state of things, as 
the growth of a new view of the place in society which woman is 
entitled to claim. While in our own country the women greatly 
outnumber the men, and the unwillingness to marry lies all on 
the side of the latter, owing, it is said, to the costliness of living 
and of rearing a family, and to the uncertainty of the result in 
the attainment of domestic happiness; in the United States 
it is the women who, being largely in a minority, and therefore 
at a high premium, refuse to enter into an engagement which 
deprives them of legal rights and destroys their identity, and 
delivers them to. the custody of an absolute proprietor. 

The abolitionists of New England little thought, when orga- 
nizing and urging on their crusade against negro slavery, that 
they were loosing the marriage bonds of their own wives and 
daughters ; or that these, again, would be headed in the race for 
liberty by the poor negresses whom they were liberating. But, 
as stated by Professor Newman, the fact is that “ during slavery 
their marriages were not legal. The masters did not choose to 
debar themselves from the right of separating couples at pleasure, 
nor, with their theory that slaves were ‘chattels’ on a par with 
‘asses or nutmegs, was it possible for them to endure the idea 
that a male slave bad any rights in a woman slave, or either 
parent in the children. But since freedom has been proclaimed, 
the school teachers from the North have taken pains to induce the 
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freed men and women to consecrate their unions by a legal 
marriage. No resistance was made at first ; perhaps they were 
proud of the ceremony as a new distinction. But now that the 
women have learned what rights are hereby given to the men, 
they are increasingly unwilling to marry ; and (what takes Eng- 
lishmen aback) it is the men who are eager to make their 
unions legal. Both sexes urge the same fact, but with opposite 
purpose. The man says: ‘Do make Chloe marry me; because 
she wont obey me else. The woman pleads: ‘I wont marry 
Sambo, for he will then be able to take my wages from me aud 
bid me make him my massa; and if he beats me, I shall not be 
able to go away from him; and he will be able to keep my 
children from me; and if he becomes a drunkard, like Joe, I 
shall not be able to get rid of him. I don’t want a massa at all ; 
I only want a husband” . . .Ata public meeting of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society last year, several well known 
philanthropic ladies distinctly took the side of the negro women, 
declaring that the marriage law must be altered, that the husband 
must be equalized with the wife, or the submission of the woman 
to legal marriage could not be expected. In fact, this topic has 
an importance far beyond what at first appears; for it is at the 
bottom of the formidable movement towards ‘free love’ which 
(if we may believe report) gains strength in the United States 
with educated females, far beyond the limits of the few sects 
which openly profess it. In England we have no superfluity of 
rich and lovely land, no facility of physical independence, no 
aptitude for religious fanaticism (at least in the classes likely to 
defy public opinion): hence no one is likely to found on this 
soil religious communities, with marriage-customs scandalous to 
their neighbours. But if amongst English Americans who live 
in faithful union it should become a reputable practice, on the 
ground of rightful and necessary freedom, to disuse every 
ceremony which can legalize marriage, that is a principle which 
is sure to be contagious in England with those classes which most 
sympathize with freedom and young America: and if once the 
mass of our artisans, who have already broken with Christianity, 
break with the principle of legal marriage, State and Church 
will labour in vain to recover them. A theory will become fact, 
which obliterates the visible lines of right and wrong, and so 
confounds the pure and enthusiastic with the selfish sensualist 
or mercenary jilt, as to threaten very grave results.” 

Few phenomena in the history of the world are more remark- 
able than the persistency with which men cling to the idea that 
they possess somewhere an unfailing criterion of truth. Man, it 
has been said, will have infallibility somewhere, either in an 
oracle, achurch, a man, or a book. And so strong are the ties 
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of affection that bind him to the habits of thought in which he 
has been reared, and make him insensible to their defects, that 
the suggestion of the possibility of error, either on their 
part or in his own interpretation of their significance and 
value, is apt to shock and bewilder him, as one suddenly 
left crippled and helpless on a dark and dangerous road. Thus, 
habituated from earliest infancy to a teaching that ignores all ex- 
perience the suggestions of which do not coincide with a certain 
foregone theory of morals, he has come to believe in a right that 
is wholly independent of observed facts, and to acquiesce in a 
result that involves the misery of a vast portion of the human 
race. To such an extent has this tendency prevailed, that turn 
to what age, to what country we may, we everywhere behold at 
least one-half of the population enduring the yoke of a system 
that, while it enforces their degradation, points to some law 
claiming to be divine for its origin and justification. Everywhere 
have subtle priesthoods been found at whose bidding men have 
enforced upon the sex that claims their protection the varied 
miseries of an utter subserviency. And woman, whom earliest 
fables picture as endowed with an experimental courage to which 
man was a stranger—and still is, for how many men would 
marry if they had to bear children ?—woman herself has for the 
most part acquiesced in her conqueror’s decision: has accepted 
his will as the law of her being, and has learnt even to surpass 
him in the measure of scorn and contempt which she can bestow 
upon those of her own sex who transgress the limits that man 
has assigned her. It is a fact beyond cavil that it is the sentence 
of their own sex against them that degrades women : they volun- 
tarily interpret and apply the laws that men have laid down for 
their behaviour with a remorseless rigour reprobated even by the 
law-givers themselves. Degradation may surely be deemed 
complete when slaves themselves not only acquiesce in, but 
aggravate and intensify their own bondage. 

However varied may have been the details of the rules which 
man has provided for the conduct of woman, as we may see in 
the annals of every age, country, nation, and religion subjected 
in turn to examination, there is one principle to be plainly re- 
cognised as pervading and governing them all,—the principle 
that woman’s lot is no concern of hers; that her duty is simply 
to submit to whatever it may please man to dictate. Pagan, 
Jew, and Christian have been of one mind in this respect. All 
have asserted their possession of the divine sanction, the better to 
enforce their authority. And it deserves to be noted that wherever 
the régime has been theocratic, there woman has fared the 
worst ; and wherever a strong though rough moral sense of in- 
dividual right has been dominant, her position has been the most 
favourable. Her degraded condition under the Jewish and 
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Papal theocracies may be adduced in support of the former po- 
sition ; while her status in Greece, and more especially in pagan 
Rome, illustrate the latter. The advance from Greece to pagan 
Rome was as remarkable as the retrogression from pagan to 
Christian Rome was lamentable. Seclusion, instead of being 
unknown, became prevalent. Her person and her property were 
no longer respected or secured. No amount of ill-usage could 
procure her a divorce. And so, as the Latin Church gained as- 
cendancy, woman, theologically promoted to be Queen of Heaven 
and Mother of God, legally and practically sank into bondage as 
the chattel of her husband; and, ecclesiastically, came to be 
regarded as a mistake of nature, a thing to be snubbed and re- 
pressed, and condemned to perpetual virginity: as if in inten- 
tional reversion of the sweetest and most philosophical of Latin 
poets, who commenced his versified treatise, “ De rerum NaturA,” 
by invoking “ Alma Venus” to his aid, and then proceeded to 
deny all interference of the gods in human affairs. 

Few contrasts presented by history are more striking than 
the theories of woman’s place in the world respectively held 
under the Jewish and the Christian economies. Whatever 
legal provisions for insuring rights to women were imposed by 
the Mosaic law (which, however, like that of Mahomet, allowed 
polygamy and exacted the smallest portion of justice for them), 
they seem by all accounts to have been gradually relaxed as 
being inconvenient or impracticable, until we find one prevailing 
idea pervading all Jewish society ; the idea that it was better 
for a woman to be a transferable concubine than to die an old 
maid. Virginity and childlessness were the only lots bewailed 
by women under the Old Testament régime. The reasons for 
regarding these as the sole reproach to which women were liable, 
are sufficiently attributable to national, social, or physiological 
considerations, to render purely chimerical the signification 
read back into them by theologians,—the hope of producing the 
Messiah. Not otherwise should we have found the husband of 
Hannah exclaiming to his pining wife, “Am I not better to 
thee than ten sons?” It is difficult to suppose that aught but 
the deep sympathy of the most versatile painter the world has 
seen, with the ancient Jewish feeling on this subject, led him to 
select the sad story of Jephthah’s daughter to complete the won- 
derful trio of Infernos that London is now flocking to behold :— 
Dante’s Ice hell, the hell of the gamesters, and the hell of an 
enforced celibacy. 

It is not a little remarkable that the Bible should for so many 
ages be regarded as a complete rule of faith and morals when its 
treatment of a subject incomparably the most important to 
mankind indicates a sort of tentative progression which, in all 
ts stages, proves on examination to be most unsatisfactory 
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From the beginning the holiest men of old freely exercised the 
right of doing as they pleased with their women. In proof 
whereof, it is sufficient to mention the shameful story, twice re- 
peated, of Abraham letting Pharaoh have Sara; of Judah con- 
demning his daughter-in-law to be burnt; of God himself 
giving or threatening to give David's wives in a batch to his 
neighbour, or even to his son ;* the transference of Michal by 
Saul from David, with whom he had quarrelled, to Phalti; and 
the habitual succession of kings to the wives of their predecessors. 

The gospel injunction, “Whom God hath joined together, let 
no man put asunder,” still leaves the question open as to who 
have really been joined by God. A church that claims divine 
authority, and “sits in His temple, making itself God,” may 
have no difficulty in deciding the question in favour of its own 
decrees. But that the injunction seems to point rather to the 
inherent nature and especial relations of individuals, than to any 
external rule of uniformity, seems clear from the uncertainty 
shown by the Apostles when writing on the subject of 
marriage. In their varying admonitions the Church finds little 
justification for its own unbending course. Interpreting the 
obscure passage in 1 Cor., ix. 5, by the gradual settlement 
of St. Paul’s opinion, as evidenced in the difference between 
his vacillating utterances in ch. vii. and the later admonitions 
to Timothy, we do not see how to avoid the conclusion that, 
between the period when he regarded the time as so short that 
it was not worth while to make any permanent matrimonial 
arrangements, and the instruction to Timothy “that the younger 
women should marry, bear children, and guide the house,” he 
had himself taken a Christian sister to wile, and that expe- 
rience had considerably modified his opinions on the subject. 
With such diversity of feeling on the part of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, who claimed a distinct and independent revelation to 
himself, it can hardly be a matter of surprise that the injunction 
to a bishop to have one wife should be interpreted by the 
Church of England as meaning one wife at a time, by the Greek 
church as meaning only one, by the church of the Latter-Day 
Saints as meaning at least one, and over-ruled by the Church of 
Rome into allowing no wife at all. Altogether a resumé of the 
status of woman among the Jews and the first Christians would 
make a startling Hagada on the Bible. Certainly, if the rela- 
tions of the sexes are ever to be based upon infallible knowledge, 
what it is the fashion now-a-days to call “ progressive revelation” 
must take a long step forwards before it can be available for the 
progressive requirements of human society. 





* Comp. 2 Sam. c. 12 v. 11, with c. 16, v. 21, 22, 
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For what is the condition in which we find ourselves landed ? 
On all sides a wilderness of difficulties ; in every direction prob- 
lems to be solved ; and the condition of every class in turn or at 
once loudly demanding attention with a view to its relief. In 
public life and in private we are beset with evils that it would 
be almost a cruelty to dilate upon were a remedy not discernible, 
or, being discernible, not practicable. The first object of legisla- 
tion throughout Europe has been to build up a certain form of 
family life, apart from which nothing is to be recognised 
as worthy to be called morality. We venture to assert 
that the more the Governments have striven to maintain 
this morality, the more they have done towards destroying it. 
In the Catholic countries of the Continent, where divorce is 
impossible, the sanctity of wedlock is a laughing-stock, and 
marriage is a mere matter of convenience. In Protestant coun- 
tries the possibility of divorce in cases of extreme misconduct has 
operated beneficially, as every measure of freedom accorded to 
intelligent beings usually does operate, and has conduced to a 
purity in wedded life that has long been the admiration of the 
world." We are indeed far from being perfect in this respect, in 
so far as those who are married are concerned; but the chief 
misfortune of our system lies in the increasingly small proportion 
of our population in the middle and upper classes who either can 
or dare to enter into wedlock. Men are, to an extent probably 
unprecedented except in the period that marked the commence- 
ment of Rome’s decadence, declining association with women of 
their own class, and are contracting temporary unions, terminable 
at will, with those of a class below them, who from the very 
nature of their agreement are to them at first objects, and then 
creatures, of prey, and in no way helpmates. The primary cause 
of this state of things is not far to seek. As women have no 
generally recognised purpose but that of being wives and mothers, 
parents are compelled to seek for their daughters such wealthy 
marriages as will maintain them in luxurious idleness either as 
wives or as widows. As the chief vocation of girls of the middle 
and upper classes consists in the far from ennobling one of attract- 
ing rich husbands—a pursuit that is apt to corrupt their morals, 
even while it spares their virtue—their education is too generally 
restricted to a variety of expensive and often useless accomplish- 
ments ; they are denied all cultivation of individual genius, all 
development of individual character ; and, compelled to look to 
the exercise of their domestic affections as the chief duty of 
woman, they naturally experience the debilitating effect of a re- 
strictive policy, which is nowhere more apparent than in its action 
on human character. 

The too prevalent mode of compensation which men have 
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adopted for themselves, is ruinous to morality. Lacking courage 
openly to avow either their disapproval or their independence of 
the law, they have recourse to secrecy and deceit ; and in order to 
render these possible, they are compelled to betake themselves 
far from their own families and their own class, and to scatter 
demoralization among those who are less wealthy and less edu- 
cated. Very different should be our verdict upon those who in 
America have set the example of openly asserting their right to 
arrange for themselves their terms of union without the inter- 
vention of the law. True though it may be that after the first 
flood of high feeling shall have subsided all restraint may occa- 
sionally be cast off, yet the fact of their acting honestly and in the 
face of the world must prove a powerful corrective ; and so long 
as persons of worth and purity do faithfully show that they have 
a law in themselves, the world will class them in a very different 
category from that to which it assigns the multitude of our Eng- 
lish libertines. Especially will this be the case when the pub- 
licly avowed unions in question are shown to result from a con- 
scientious belief that it is only by such a change from the old 
system of legal compulsion that a check can be given to prevail- 
ing unchastity. 

Why and how it has come about that women are brought up 
to seek their destiny almost exclusively in marriage, is by no 
means evident upon any ground of inherent disqualification for 
other callings. But whatever the justificatory theory may be, 
in practice the end is defeating itself; and in aiming at 
producing a certain ideal of social life, not only are men degene- 
rating in their habits through the difficulty of attaining it, but 
women themselves are made to suffer through lack of oppor- 
tunity to fulfil the one vocation for which they have been 
trained. Men are becoming increasingly fearful of risking 
their life-happiness on the issue of a doubtful experiment, 
and one that cannot be undone—so great do they om the 
drawbacks in the shape of certain expense and possible un- 
happiness. 

Thus, by what was originally the fault of the stronger sex, 
women in the ranks above that of the labouring classes are ex- 
cluded from nearly all the practical occupations and engrossments 
of life, and are in danger of becoming victims to a morbid develop- 
ment of the sentimental and emotional parts of their nature. 
Thus we see around us families of girls listlessly lounging through 
life, passing from childhood to womanhood, and so on to old 
maidenhood, with no worthy aim or occupation to stimulate 
their intellects or exercise their affections. For such a life as 
this it is little that priest or parson can do by supplying a 
routine of trivial pieties or even of active charities, to fill the 
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aching sense of existence wasted or misapplied. In the mean- 
time health often fails, and sickness born of disappointment, of 
idleness, or of the failure to fulfil their nature, comes to sour the 
temper and augment the bitterness of life. 

It is ever the business of the statesman and the philosopher to 
watch the times and seasons with a view to anticipating revolu- 
tion by timely reforms, Now, if ever, it seems to us that the 
time is ripe for change in the laws that influence our social 
condition. The materials are so prepared, that a spark once 
kindled, will soon be beyond control. The epidemic of indepen- 
dence has not now for the first time to cross the Atlantic. Un- 
less legal and social enactments are relaxed to meet the exigency 
of the case, there is ample room for fear lest the people be found 
relaxing them for themselves. An example soon spreads when a 
desired good seems attainable by following it, and when the retri- 
butive evil is remote or unseen. Reprobating the interference of 
Government with the internal arrangements of the social edifice, 
women in America are demanding perfectly equal laws for either 
sex, are declining to vow obedience to a husband, are demanding 
a more practical education, a wider sphere of action, and liberty to 
judge for themselves the meaning they shall assign to the dogmas 
of their religious teachers. The emancipation of the negroes 
has excited in the American woman a resolve to obtain re- 
cognition of her own claim to equality of legal rights in place 
of subserviency in the partnership of marriage. She is therefore 
found saying to her suitors, “If you love me you cannot wish to 
make me your inferior, or to exact a promise of obedience, or to 
get exclusive rights over children ; much less to take my property 
as yours, except in the same sense in which I take yours as mine ; 
or to make me essentially dependent, and unable to protect 
myself.” 

It is thus clear that no treatment that is based upon the 
principle of social or legal inequality, can remedy existing wrongs, 
or redress existing grievances, to the satisfaction of all parties in 
America. The question to be most seriously and earnestly con- 
sidered by us is whether it can or ought to do so here. The 
circumstances that have combined to bring this question before 
us at this moment are in some sense opposed, yet they suggest 
the same solution. In America it isthe women who are declining 
marriage ; in England the reluctance is on the part of the men. 
The exigencies of the case seem to demand a twofold remedy. 
On the one side women must be so provided with other careers 
as to be no longer dependent upon marriage. On the other side 
marriage must be so regulated as no longer to deter men from it 
by its costliness and irrevocableness. Girls should be no more 
brought up to win husbands than boys are to gain wives. The 
{Vol. LXXXIX. No. CLXXVI.]—New Sentzs, Vol. XXXIIL. No. IL, Il 
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question as to what profession or occupation they shall be trained 
must be as much a matter of course in the consideration of parents 
for their daughters as for their sons. This is the social part of 
the remedy. The legal part will consist in securing the equal 
rights of married women, and in making divorce a release for the 
unhappy who have discovered their mistake, instead of what it 
virtually is now,—a privilege for the vicious. 

As Professor Newman justly observes :—“ On first consideration 
it may seem that when neither party can be deeply stigmatised, 
divorce ought to be impossible; yet the reasons against such 
severity are very powerful, and seem to be unanswerable. First, 
in Protestants, who insist that a nun’s vows ought not to be 
binding when she repents of them and sees them to have been 
unwise, it is monstrous to press the mere fact of the ‘marriage 
vow’ as an insuperable difficulty: more especially when it has 
been taken under parental pressure, and ata minorage. Indeed, 
while marriages of minors (especially of women in minority) are 
not forbidden, the mere fact of having been a minor is almost 
enough to give a woman a right to cancel the vow. The diffe- 
rence of a woman’s knowledge and prudence at 18 and at 21 is 
generally very great. Next, when a married couple are de- 
cidedly unhappy, separation (so far as the law is concerned) is 
always possible for them ; but separation is not only a poor con- 
solation and insufficient substitute for divorce, but even peculiarly 
lays them open to dangerous sympathy. Andif the law prescribe 
that while innocent they may not be divorced, but when guilty 
they may, it givesa frightful premium on guilt ; a guilt to which 
the conscience may reconcile itself by the plea that the law will 
have it so. This argument urgently demands a reply. Thirdly, 
although there is danger in allowing such divorces, it is not a 
danger which admits of no precaution. Hungary, though a 
Catholic country, yet being peculiarly free from bigotry, has here 
innovated boldly, and perhaps very sagaciously. If a young 
couple are unhappy, and desire to be divorced, they address a 
joint petition to the court; or one alone, perhaps, can thus petition. 
The court appoints two or more mediators, generally trom the kins- 
folk, to hear the complaints, to give advice, and try to reconcile 
them. Reconciliation is often thus effected. But if failure be 
reported, the court replies, that they must repeat the application 
for divorce after three years, and then it shall begranted. If the 
quarrel is very severe, they probably separate, and obtain the 
divorce at the expiration of the period. The delay infallibly 
prevents any from seeking divorce in order to take a more accept- 
able partner ; for no one can hope that another will wait three 
years for such a reversion. [!] It may even seem that two years 
would suffice. When the aversion is so decided on both sides, that 
no oneexpects reconciliation, we suppose that nosocial impropriety 
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is felt in beginning a new courtship before the three years is 
spent. But Hungarians say that in the great majority of cases 
the young people are reconciled by their friends long before the 
time is complete, and do not come to the courtagain. Of course 
when there are children, the evil of divorce is far greater; but 
so also is the chance of reconciliation greater. If instead of 
stagnating obstinately in a ‘non possumus’ policy, our legislators 
would grapple with the difficulty as frankly as the Catholic Hun- 
garians, good sense would discover reasonable solutions.” 

Even while we write, word comes that bigoted conservative 
Austria, the stronghold of Papal Concordats and most faithful 
son of the Church, has, amid the tumultuous joy of Vienna, 
snatched the bonds of marriage from the power of the priests, 
and entrusted them to the humaner control of the civil courts. 
Such happy first-fruits of the new union between Austria and 
Hungary augur well for the future of the “ Holy Roman Empire.” 

It is sufficient at present to indicate the broad outlines of the 
policy of a future when an enlightened experience shall be 
allowed to supersede mere tradition as the basis of society. 
These suggestions are not new and should not be startling. 
They point only to the form society would assume if left free by 
legislation to its own spontaneous development. So long ago as 
1791, the illustrious Wilhelm von Humboldt went deeply into 
the whole question of the “Sphere of Government” and its 
function in respect to partnerships generally, and the relation 
of the sexes in particular. In direct opposition to all the laws 
and customs then prevailing in Europe, he wrote : 

“ Even in the case of valid contracts the State must facilitate 
a release even against the will of one party. In cases where the 
discharge of the duties arising from the relation is closely inter- 
woven with the inner sensations, it must always grant the power 
of unconditional release.” 

And again : 

“With contracts which render personal performance a duty, 
or still more with those which produce peculiar personal relations, 
coercion operates hurtfully on man’s noblest powers. When, 
therefore, such a personal relation arises from the contract as not 
only to require certain single actions, but, in the strictest 
sense, to affect the person and influence the whole manner of 
his existence ; where that which is done or left undone is in the 
closest dependence on internal sensations ; the option of separa- 
tion should always remain open, and the step itself should not 
require any extenuating reasons. Thus it is with matrimony.”* 





ps. “Sphere and Duties of Government.” Ps, 145,135. London: Chapman. 
54, 
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Thus writes one of the clearest and most sagacious of practical 

hilosophers in a treatise which he composed for the purpose of 
imiting the functions of Government to the securing of life, 
liberty, and property. It is in these relations that consists its 
right to enforce the penalties due to the breach of voluntary 
contracts. Beyond those limits, he holds, Government has no 
right to interfere with the form assumed by society. Under the 
advancing influence of this philosophy, the law is ceasing to 
prescribe for us what our religious opinions are to be under 
penalty of political or pecuniary deprivation; and it is not 
difficult to imagine the time when it will be felt intolerable that 
it should dictate to us the nature of our social habits. 

Is the idea of such a revolution too great and too startling to 
be entertained at present? Already are we in the disturbed 
waters of rapids that indicate a plunge to be taken. In the 
world of politics, of religion, of science, of society, no rest is ever 
possible. Stagnation would be death. But at the present time 
all things are being stirred with eager anxiety. The cry every- 
where is, “ Who will show us any good?” Never, therefore, was 
there a time so fitting for the exposure of our social imperfec- 
tions, because never was there a time so ready to consider and 
adopt the most thorough remedies. So accustomed may people 
become to the miseries that surround them as to be unconscious 
of any evil save that of change. Prophets of woe, they may stand 
and shriek on the brink of the cataract, seeing nothing before 
them but the agony of the plunge. Yet the rushing, seething, 
and broken particles that in their combination formed the once 
abounding and exultant river, shall assuredly re-unite below the 
falls, and together glide on in a smooth channel, 


“ A fair and affluent river evermore, 
Enriching all the land through which it flows.” 


A prospect of a gradual withdrawal from the sphere of legisla- 
tion of all interference with the interior organization of society 
ought to be especially welcomed by those who distrust the 
recent enlargement of the bases of representation. In this view 
the accession to the franchise of the labouring classes,—when, in 
no spirit of boasting self-sufficiency, but chastened and taught 
by recent exposure of their shortcomings, they bring to the 
exercise of their new office a healthy instinct of right to combine 
with the higher education of those who have hitherto monopo- 
lized the control of public affairs,—will be an unmixed blessing if 
it lead to a general disposition to narrow the sphere and simplify 
the duties of Government, to permit it no longer to interfere 
with the form or development of society, but to restrict it closely 
to its prime function of guarding the equal rights of all its citizens. 
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The ancient military organization of society has for the most 
part given way to the principles of equality and co-operation in 
respect of men themselves, and there is little room for doubt 
that the advance of the sentiments that have superseded the 
government of force will not stop until it has disposed of man’s 
claims to legal superiority over woman. But it is not woman 
who can achieve this victory for herself. The growing sense of 
right in man’s heart and brain, enforced upon his attention by 
the urgent’ necessities of the case, will be the real conqueror of 
man’s might, and compel him to pursue the course that is no 
less one of justice than of mercy. And in this victory of his 
better nature over his world-old, world-wide selfishness, he will 
find himself twice blessed in the added wealth of woman’s 
happiness to his own. 

n this crisis of her fate it may be instructive to note how the 
infallible authority of Christendom prescribes for the evils we 
would remedy. In his recent brief to the Bishop of Orleans, the 
Pope compliments him on his hostility to all projects for im- 
proving the intellectual education of girls. He denounces the in- 
novators as “corrupting education,” “ exciting wicked passions,” 
and with a “cynical daring, exhibiting all the manceuvres of a 
shameless impiety.” Thus ignorance, so long esteemed the 
mother of devotion, reciprocates the good office, and henceforth 
devotion constitutes itself the parent of ignorance. When the 
fountains of the great deep of traditional society are being fast 
broken up, it is clearly not in the ark of ecclesiasticism that 
safety is to be found. The few who can be content with such 
gloomy isolation as is there afforded are welcome to its refuge. 
The mass of mankind must seek elsewhere. The sole tower by 
which they can climb and escape out of the calamity that is 
overtaking them must be built on the rock of equal justice to 
all, and equal room for the development of all. Over-legislation 
must cease to be the bane of human society. No more must it 
be determined by statute what men and women are to believe, 
or what they are to practise, how they are to dwell together, and 
on what terms, if any, they are to separate. No more must 
society be founded on the practical atheism that denies the 
possibility of God’s creation coming to good by being left free 
to follow its natural course ; but, in its place, the faith that 
would 

“ Heap up the fire, 
And leave the generous flames to shape themselves.” 
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geen experiment of what is commonly called democratic go- 
vernment in some of our Australian colonies has not attracted 
so much of the attention of statesmen and political philosophers 
in England as we believe that it deserves. Political writers and 
speakers have, indeed, made use of the Australian illustration to 

int some favourite theory or to justify some conclusion already 
determined ; but hitherto there has been no deliberate attempt 
to inquire into what the Australian example really teaches, in 
any other than a party spirit. Even the common facts about 
the working of Australian institutions have been absurdly dis- 
torted and misrepresented to suit the passing occasion. During 
the late debates on the English Reform Bill we heard widely 
different political opinions enforced and illustrated by reference 
to some Australian experience or precedent. While Mr. Bright 
and those who think with him were quoting the successful work- 
ing of Universal Suffrage and the Ballot in Victoria, in rebuke 
of the Conservative objections, Mr. Lowe and the Conservatives 
were equally prompt to refer to the history of those same insti- 
tutions, as containing ample evidence on their side of the case. 
The British public, bewildered by these contrary teachings, might 
well be puzzled to know what it is that the Australian experi- 
ment really does prove. Are the so-called democratic institu- 
tions actually a success in those English communities? And if 
so, is that success of any value in strengthening the argument 
of those who contend for the adoption of the like institutions 
at home ? 

Before proceeding to the inquiry of what democracy has done 
for Australia, it may be necessary to premise that the word is 
only used by usin this place in its common and unscientific sig- 
nification. Democracy, properly such, does not of course exist in 
any Australian colony. In none of the Australian schemes of 
government do we recognise even an attempt to realize the true 
democratic theory, as stated in the terms of its chief apostle, of 
“the government of the whole people by the whole people.” All 
the Australian systems of government are as yet crude and form- 
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less—the result, not of natural growth but of arbitrary manufac- 
ture. The national existences, such as they are, have not been 
produced by any process of natural selection. The types of cha- 
racter are embryonic, rudimentary, and transitional. What of 
national life there is, is yet, in Burke’s phrase, “in the gristle.” 
None of the Australian colonies are old enough to have developed 
any form of government that can be said to be “ Australian.” 
They are ‘all essentially English, and they retain the generit 
English institutions, types of thought, and social conditions, 
They cling to the idea of the English ‘connexion with a passion 
and fervour which are scarcely realized in all their significance in 
England. Even of the Australian Democrats, there are few who 
do not resent the designation as slanderous and insulting. They 
are very sensitive to the reproach of having departed from the 
English models ; and to charge them with desiring to “ Ameri- 
canize” their institutions is still the most telling of the sarcasms 
used against them. In these circumstances it becomes, in strict- 
ness, a misnomer to speak of democracy in Australia, As com- 
munities still subject to the British crown, and cheerfully ac- 
knowledging that subjection, they are far from being democratic 
in any pure sense. The lessons their experiments teach, and 
the arguments derived from them, must therefore be taken 
with this reservation. But the inferences from these experiments 
may be none the less legitimate and valuable as aids to the poli- 
tical student and the statesman; and therefore we think it 
expedient to lay before our readers the following historical sketch 
of political life in Australia. It will serve to strengthen an 
argument recently brought forward in this Review, by showing 
what abuses may spring out of the practice of a system not suited 
to the people by whom it has been hastily and arbitrarily adopted. 
Moreover, it will, we hope, convey a salutary lesson to those who 
believe that democratic government is expedient under all cir- 
cumstances, and conducive to the welfare of every community, 
whatever may be its character or stage of growth. 

Before inquiring into the value of the Australian illustration, ~ 
it is necessary to consider what are the conditions and laws under 
which the democratic system is in operation at the Antipodes. In 
many respects, the Australian communities are very favourably 
circumstanced for the experiment of self-government. The people 
had the advantage of commencing their career under a climate 
which, so far as any physical conditions can do, predisposes them to 
happiness and content. They began political life unfettered by 
old-world conventionalities and without the thraldom of musty 
traditions and “vested interests.” They were free, in a great 
measure, to make their life what they would. They have no 
artificial restraints or petty social tyrannies, or if they have, it is 
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by their own choice. Of inherited abuses they have few or none, 
unless we reckon in this category the convict taint in the older 
settlements, which is, however, rather a social than a political 
drawback. They are not encumbered by established churches, 
nor is freedom of opinion in all matters under any kind of foreign 
restraint. They suffer nothing from the necessity of keeping up 
large armaments, and they have no foreign policy to distract 
them from attending to their domestic affairs. The mass of the 
people themselves are certainly more intelligent, more ardent, 
better educated, and more independent than the parallel classes 
of any European population. Whatever advantage it is to them 
to be free from the dominion of the squire and the parson, that 
advantage they enjoy to the fullest extent. The very fact of a 
large portion of them having voluntarily migrated from the old 
country and accepted all the hazards of a new career in an un- 
known land, argues in them a certain moral and intellectual 
superiority. Even a Melbourne mob is vastly superior to any 
mob which can be seen in Europe, and nothing strikes a new- 
comer in one of the larger colonial cities more strongly than the 
well-fed, well-dressed, and decent aspect of the people in the 
streets. So far as all these things can conduce to help a com- 
munity in solving for itself the problem of government, the 
Australian colonies possess them in a singular degree. 

On the other hand, we must observe that there are certain im- 
pediments to political success arising out of the very circumstances 
of the general ease and material prosperity: The first and most 
important of these is in the absence of any definite sentiment of 
country. The Australian populations are yet too new and too 
unfixed to have attached themselves to the soil in the manner 
in which an Englishman is attached to England and a French- 
man to France. Except in New South Wales, where there has 
been a third generation of the native-born, and where a partial 
feeling of the kind is beginning to spring up, there is no force 
like that of patriotism to impel men either to the duty or to the 
desire of good government. Whatever loyalty an Australian has 
is generally reserved for England, which is still the “ home ” of his 
cherished fancies—the centre of his hopes and longings. The 
ordinary conditions of Australian life, especially in the gold- 
digging colonies, which are the foremost in wealth and in intelli- 
gence, are fatal to the growth of a true home sentiment. Of the 
adult male population of Victoria, fully two-thirds may be rec- 
koned to be diggers in esse, in posse, and in futuro. The pur- 
suit of gold-digging tends inevitably to make nomads of those 
who follow it, and they in their turn infect and influence the 
whole current of the thoughts and the ambitions of the great 
mass of the people. The gold-digger is essentially an adventurer 
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and a wayfarer, with ‘incurable vagabond tendencies and loose 
habits. He is in no right sense a citizen, and though the chief 
factor in the colonial prosperity, he cannot be made to take any 
other than a purely selfish interest in the cause of government. 
The colony is no country to him who is ready to be off at the first 
rumour of a new “rush” to Port Curtis, to Otago, to British 
Columbia. And when we remember that the digger is the suc- 
cessor of the squatter, as the squatter was of the convict, we can 
hardly be surprised at the existence of certain social conditions 
in the pie om colonies unfavourable to the development of a 
right political spirit. To counterbalance these there are, as we 
have said, some circumstances which should have been peculiarly 
advantageous to the experiment of free self-government in Aus- 
tralia ; but, whatever may be the advantages which the colonists 
as individuals may have enjoyed, it is abundantly evident that 
they have derived no instruction from the political history of 
the mother country: her knowledge of the inexorable laws of 
commerce—slowly acquired by costly experience—they persist 
in making a sealed book to themselves ; they ignore the teachings 
of political economy, and would invent a new law of wealth to 
serve their selfish interests; while their statesmen are conspi- 
cuously destitute of any just conceptions of the sphere within 
which governmental action ought to be confined, and therefore 
of the true nature of the only reliable safeguards against the 
dangers of democracy. Our own views of government have been 
so often put forward in this Review, and are so fully expounded 
in another article in the present number, that we have no need 
to advert to them here except to point out in passing that had 
they been appreciated and practised in Victoria the gross 
abuses we are about to describe would have been impossible ; 
popular government would not then have been discredited 
by that colony, which, surrounded by all the material con- 
ditions conducive to strong national growth, is crippling itself 
by ‘protective’ fetters, and throwing away its freedom while 
engaged in the baneful strife for equality—that political will- 
o’-the-wisp which invariably lures its followers from liberty to 
tyranny. 

The founder of what is called responsible government in Aus- 
tralia was Mr. William Charles Wentworth, a native of the soil, a 
man of true genius and rare eloquence, and in many respects, by 
intellectual gifts and by public services, worthy of the name of 
Pater Patric. For more than twenty years prior to 1853, Mr. 
Wentworth had taken the lead in the Liberal Opposition which 
fought against the military bureaucracy of the early governors. In 
that year, the Imperial Government having conceded to the colony 
the long-sought boon of the right of dispensing and controlling the 
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revenue arising from the sale and lease of crown lands, was inaugu 
rated under Mr. Wentworth’s auspices, the first constitution of New 
South Wales. During the ten years previously the colony had pos- 
sessed a half-nominee and half-elective Legislature, consisting of a 
single Chamber, of which Mr. Wentworth and Mr. Robert Lowe 
(the present member for Calne), were the two most distinguished 
members. The new constitution was formed on the principle, 
which has since been adopted by all the Australian colonies, of 
two Houses of Parliament representing, with the governor, three 
estates analogous to those of the mother country. The Upper 
House in this scheme was composed of nominees of the Crown. 
The Assembly was elective, under a restricted franchise and a 
property qualification. The crown of Mr. Wentworth’s patriotic 
labours was the seal of his popularity. The democracy of New 
South Wales had expected a more liberal constitution, and they 
wreaked their disappointment on him who had been their idol 
of old years, As Mr. Wentworth was the first who gave a con- 
stitution to an Australian colony, so he was the earliest victim of 
the constitutional principle, and the first among those Australian 
politicians who have lived to distrust and denounce their own work. 
Since 1853, the New South Wales Constitution has been twice 
reformed in a liberal direction, although it is still a little less 
democratic than the constitutions of some of the younger 
colonies. 

Victoria (formerly the Port Philip district), which was separated 
from New South Wales in 1851, commenced its independent ex- 
istence with a single House of Legislature upon the old Sydney 
model, part nominee and part elective. In 1855, this Legislature 
drew up the scheme of a more liberal constitution, in imitation 
of-that which had been adopted in New South Wales; and this, 
having been sanctioned by the Home government and embodied 
in the form of an Act of the Imperial Parliament, became 
the first system of responsible government in Victoria. In 
this constitution, which came into working on the 21st of Novem- 
ber, 1856, the two Houses were made elective—the Upper House 
being chosen by electors possessed of a freehold qualification 
worth 1000/., or of the annual value of 100/. Retired officers of 
the two services, barristers, solicitors, clergymen, and lease- 
holders to the amount of 100/. annually, were also endowed with 
votes for the Upper House, or Legislative Council. The mem- 
bers, consisting of thirty, were required to possess a freehold 
qualification of 5000/., or of the annual value of 5001. They 
were elected for ten years, five by each of the six provinces into 
which the colony was divided for this purpose—one member in 
each province retiring at the end of every second year. The 
Legislative Assembly or Lower House was composed, in the first 
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Victorian Constitution, of sixty members, elected by thirty-seven 
districts. The qualification of electors was a freehold worth 501., 
or of the annual value of 51. ; ora leasehold of 101. ; or a salary of 
100/. annually ; or the possession of a licence to occupy crown 
lands for the space of twelve months. The duration of the 
Assembly was fixed at five years, and the rules of prorogation and 
dissolution were made similar to those of the English House of 
Commons. The colonies of South Australia and Australia followed, 
in 1856, the example of New South Wales and Victoria, and 
were endowed with constitutions similar in form and substance, 
but varying in some lesser details. Both adopted the principle 
of an elective Upper House; but in South Australia the fran- 
chise for the Lower House was at once fixed at manhood suffrage, 
whereas Tasmania preferred a property qualification higher than 
any which had been adopted by her sister colonies. The youngest 
of the family, Queensland, came into being fully provided with 
a constitution resembling in its general features that which 
was then in force in New South Wales, with a nominee Upper 
House and a small property qualification for electors of the 
Assembly. : 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to follow the turbid and 
troublous history of each of the Australian colonies in its prac- 
tice of the new art of self-government. It may be sufficient to 
say of them generally that in each there is exhibited a growing 
tendency to a more democratic tone in the exercise of its political 
privileges. Although, as we have seen, it is barely fifteen years 
since the first of the Australian colonies assumed the port and 
garb of an independent self-governing community, there have 
been in each of them several changes of system, with a periodical 
reversion of “crises,” “dead locks,” and petty revolutions. In 
all these political changes the colonies have been left to shape 
their course pretty much as they pleased, the influence exercised 
by the Crown—even that just and legitimate influence which we 
should look for and recognise at home—being almost nil. There 
is nothing indeed wanting to any of these colonies which an 
independent State should have, except the name of independence. 
And they are favoured to this extent above all other independent 
States, that they are protected against external dangers, and are 
ensured against final loss, or total breakdown, by a power 
which, while it charges itself with the full moral responsibility of 
failure, has deliberately freed itself from any right of control. It 
is right to note here a fact which has been very much mis- 
represented and:is very little understood in England. The abso- 
lute freedom from the Imperial authority which has come about 
in the colonies has been less by ‘heir will than by our careless- 
ness or indifference. It is not they who have rejected the 
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Imperial authority, or who have pretended to claim an absolute 
immunity from interference. It is the Imperial Government 
which has taken the colonies too literally at their word, and 
in giving them constitutions, has surrendered even more than 
was asked from it. Even as the case stands, no colonist ima- 
gines, because he has a Constitution, that he is beyond Impe- 
rial influence altogether. He is not in the least disposed to 
release the mother country from the maternal obligation. He 
recognises an ultimate power in the Queen and in the Impe- 
rial Parliament to step in and save the law and the consti- 
tution; nor does he refuse to abide by the Imperial appeal 
because he objects to a regular system of interference in mat- 
ters of local legislation. In each of the antipodean constitutions 
the sovereign’s authority is distinctly recognised, and certain 
rights of veto are expressly reserved to the Crown. But practically 
these have been for some time a dead letter, and in the very few 
instances where the veto has been exercised, it has been upon 
questions of minor importance, involving conflicts of law or usage 
between Great Britain and her dependency as to the general 
rights of British subjects. In effect, it may be said that the 
colonies are left to rule themselves without any interference— 
the governor, who is supposed to be the queen’s agent, having 
subsided into the anomalous character of alter rex, or First 
Estate in the local realm. 

As it is impossible to follow the history of each of the Aus- 
tralian constitutions in its progress to democracy, we shall best 
fulfil the object and purpose of this article by selecting one of 
them as an example of what has resulted from what many have 
thought to be the over-prodigality and the undue haste with 
which the boon of self-government was conceded to these embryo 
communities. The colony of Victoria offers the best and the 
fairest illustration of the working of what is called constitutional 
government in Australia, The smallest in point of geographical 
extent, it is the most compact and homogeneous of all the 
colonies, It has by far the largest population, and is the richest 
in all natural resources. It started in life with every possible 
advantage, untainted with the felon stain, unspoilt by old colonial 
habits and weaknesses, peopled almost at one draft by the 
English immigration ; a country of gold, wool, corn, and wine; blest 
with a climate which is in itself an incentive to healthy work and 
a high spirit, and a land which gives to labour its richest reward. 
Here is the garden of the Australian continent, where, if any- 
where, democracy should flower. Here government indeed, 
which is but “a fabric built on the ruins of Paradise,” should be 
least wanted ; and the “common sense of most” be sufficient for 
a polity. Nature has done so much and has left the rest so easy 
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to do in this beautiful land, that we might almost expect consti- 
tutions to be superfluous. The necessity for any politics in such 
an atmosphere can only be regarded in the same light as the 
need of garments to the South Sea Islanders ; and government 
becomes as much a badge of lost innocence as a petticoat on a 
girl of Tahiti. The people of Victoria, in all worldly circum- 
stances, are perhaps the most favoured of any community upon 
earth. Judged by every test, they are richer than any other 
known population or State of the same extent. Although num- 
bering barely 700,000 souls, they have a revenue of 3,300,0000. 
a year. Their exports and imports represent together an annual 
sum of about 28,000,000/. Although but a State of yesterday, 
they rank as producers above the population of Great Britain in 
the ratio of nearly two to one; that is to say, that whereas the 
produce of the labour of Victoria is equal to 201. a head of every 
man, woman, and child in the colony, the produce of the labour 
of Great Britain and Ireland is only worth 10/. a head. As 
customers of the British people, the Victorians stand, or did 
stand until lately, sixth on the list—the port of Melbourne alone 
(the site of which was a sheep-walk: in the time of men scarcely 
past their prime), ranking in the value of its commerce the fourth 
among the seaports of the empire. The condition of the work- 
ing-classes is certainly higher, positively and relatively, than that 
of any parallel class in any other country, not excepting the 
United States. The roughest manual labourer can obtain his 
fifty shillings a week. A shepherd in the bush, for the easiest 
labour in the world, is paid from 30/. to 401. a year, with lodging 
and rations. The wages of skilled labour are in an equal pro- 
portion. Failing all other trades and employments, there is 
always in Victoria for the labourer the perpetual and ever- 
present resource of the gold-fields. The cost of living is now 
reduced to considerably below the English rates. The average 

rice of beef in the Melbourne market on the 24th of December 
ast was quoted at threepence, and of mutton twopence, a pound. 
Bread, at the same date, was eightpence the 41b. loaf. Vege- 
tables were considerably cheaper than in Covent-garden. Butter 
and cheese scarcely, if at all, dearer. Flour was from 161. to 181. a 
ton. Lodging is still somewhat dearer in Melbourne than in Lon- 
don ; but on the other hand it is cleaner and healthier. Clothing is 
very little more expensive, and would be scarcely at all so were 
it not for the Protectionist tariff. Upon the whole the working- 
man in the colony, while he gets more than double the wages of 
the working-man at home, is not required to spend more on his 
wants. Moreover, he has opportunities of improving his position 
such as no other field of labour in the world affords. Labour 
is in that blissful attitude to capital in Victoria which is expressed 
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by there being two masters to one workman. It is labour indeed 
which is master, and capital the bond-servant. The proletarian 
is ruler in this industrial Eden. The great House of Want, for 
the first time, is able to hold its own with the great House of 
Have. The term lower classes is hardly applicable in such a 
condition, and in fact the public use of it would be resented by 
the sovereign labourer in Victoria. 

Such advantage asa prosperous and well-fed plebs could bring 
to a State, the colony of Victoria has had from the beginning. Nor 
has there been any power in the country strong enough to come 
between the working-class and their will. There is no local aris- 
tocracy other than a purely social one, half ashamed of its exis- 
tence, and which was terribly cut up and disordered by the great 
gold revolution. What was wanting to establish a perfect equality 
was contributed by the sudden discovery, in 1851, of the fact that 
the soil of Victoria abounded in that which by pure good luck 
alone might turn the most squalid ruffian into a capitalist. The 
poor pioneers of the soil—the original settlers who had delved 
and struggled through all the hard early days to make a home in 
the new land—who had dreamt of being the founders of a new 
England on the southern continent, found themselves suddenly dis- 
placed in favour of a plutocracy in red shirts and wide-awakes. 
In the rush of gold-seekers from all parts of the world during the 
four years immediately succeeding the gold-discovery, whatever 
germs of a self-sown or indigenous community there might have 
been, were recklessly trampled out ; and the political life of Vic- 
toria commenced anew from the inauguration of the new consti- 
tution in 1856. 

This original scheme of government, as we have shown, did 
not comprehend anything more liberal than a close copy of the 
British Legislature. There was an Upper House, with a high 
property qualification, made to resemble a House of Lords as 
much as possible, and there was a popular Assembly with a re- 
stricted franchise. By the Constitution Act (the 18 and 19 
Vict. chap. 55), the Queen abandoned for ever her rights and 
royalties in respect to the crown lands of Victoria—a foolish and 
quite needless piece of liberality, which has been the source of 
infinite mischief to the people of Victoria, and has caused, as 
will be discovered by-and-by, serious loss to the people of Great 
Britain. The Crown gave up, in fact, by this act the steward- 
ship of that vast and valuable property represented by the Vic- 
torian waste lands in favour of those who, at the best, were only 
co-heirs with the English people. The half a million of Victorians 
were endowed with the full and absolute possession of the fifty 
millions of Victorian acres, which were certainly no more theirs 
than it was ours, with liberty to make any use they pleased of 
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the property. We shall see presently what use they have made 
of it, to the detriment of the real owners. The consideration 
which the Crown obtained for the rights which it surrendered to 
the people of Victoria was but a shabby one. It secured a Perma- 
nent Civil List from the annual revenues, out of which it was 
stipulated that the governor, the judges, and certain other public 
servants and officers should be paid,—a very one-sided bargain, 
seeing that in any case the colony would have been bound to 
make this provision, and that at the best the transaction was 
resolved to this, that fifty million acres were bestowed away from 
the people of Great Britain in return for a few thousands a year 
secured to the Queen’s representatives. In other respects the 
Act 18 and 19 Vict. chap. 55, was most crude and imperfect. In 
some things it gave away what those who sanctioned it had no 
power to give, such as the indefinite privilege of Parliament. As 
a legislative system, it was full of anomalies and contradictions. 
It made the Legislative Council into a kind of House of Peers, 
yet provided no way by which it might maintain its independence 
without a dead-lock, or by which the dead-lock when it came 
might be solved. Theoretically the-two Houses were made equal 
in all things ; but to the Assembly was given the exclusive power 
of originating money bills, which the Council might reject but 
could not, amend, a source of infinite trouble and confusion, as 
the sequel has shown. To sum up the demerits of the original 
constitution which the Imperial Parliament permitted the colony 
of Victoria to take to itself, it was made loose and elastic where 
it should have been clear and precise, and it was exact only 
where there was no room or motive for undue licence. 

It was not long before the people of Victoria came to the 
knowledge of their newly-acquired power. Scarcely had the con- 
stitution been fairly inaugurated before an agitation commenced 
for its reform in a more liberal direction. Curiously enough, it 
was upon the question of the ballot that the first stir was made,— 
not that there was any need in Victoria to disguise any man’s 
act in voting, or that there had been any experience of evil in 
the open system, but because the ballot was believed to be some 
kind of mystic liberal charm and necessary democratic ingredient. 
As constituted in 1856, the people of Victoria were about the last 
in the world who required that the act of choosing their repre- 
sentatives should be done in the dark. There were none, unless it 
were the people themselves, who desired to interfere with any 
man’s freedom of voting. There were no landlords greedy of 
political influence—no local tyrants able, even if they were 
willing, to turn any elector from the cause which he might 
please to adopt. The belief in the ballot, however, had been 
imported with their other political effects by the Radical immi- 
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grants; and it was decided that the people of Victoria should 
voluntarily put on the badge of the old world servitude. 
Manhood suffrage was the next and a more legitimate subject 
for agitation. The franchise, as originally devised in the Constitu- 
tion Act, necessarily excluded the whole body of the miners from 
the electoral system ; and it was not to be expected that, as the 
most important producing class in the country, they would tamely 
submit to the exclusion. The competition between two rival 
ministers for popularity, Mr. O’Shannassy and Mr. Haines, each 
of whom lived bitterly to repent his share in the act, precipitated 
the colony into manhood suffrage in the second year of the 
constitution. Such a result would perhaps in any case have been 
inevitable ; but it cannot be regarded, even by the most liberal 
politicians, otherwise than as a misfortune that a people like that 
of Victoria, still unformed and unorganized and wanting in the 
first elements of a populus, should have acquired all the privi- 
leges of democracy without that wholesome struggle for demo- 
cratic principles which is needed to make any popular government 
sound or secure. To have arrived at manhood suffrage without 
having achieved it was but a bad introduction to the practical 
art of self-ruling. ‘The democratic form of government came in 
fact to Victoria less by choice than by accident. It was not 
the outcome and the expression of the popular will; for at 
that time it was absurd to speak of the fleeting humours of 
the sordid mass of gold-seekers as in any true sense the will 
of the people. The colony itself was less a country than a huge 
caravanserai. As a State, it had been in being scarcely five 
years before it was endowed with the privilege of self-rule. It 
did not possess the primary conditions antecedent to responsible 
government, for there was nothing in the colony itself to which 
the government could be responsible. That which we call public 
opinion in England was yet in process of making. Another radical 
defect was in the want of a consistent and healthy opposition. 
The strides to absolute power on the part of the democracy were 
not made under the direction and restraint of a natural anta- 
gonism. ‘There was but one party in the State powerful enough 
to have any will at all, and to the exercise of that will there was 
no check or impediment. The class which in other countries 
_— by its resistance to steady the march of democracy was alto- 
gether wanting in Victoria when the elements of government were 
permanently fixed. Strange as it may appear, there was no such 
thing as a landed interest in the colony. The squatters, who made 
some faint pretence to represent that interest, were only tenants- 
at-will of the Crown—that is, when the rights of the Crown were 
transferred to the colony—of the local government. They had 
become odious to the people by the position into which they were 
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forced through the conflict between their equitable rights of pos- 
session and the necessities for land, suddenly created by the large 
influx of population caused by the gold discovery. The land of 
Victoria was, strictly speaking, under lawful licensed occupa- 
tion by the pastoral tenants of the Crown at the time of the dis- 
covery ; and in resisting, as they naturally did, the encroachments 
of the new-comers upon what they deemed to be their rights, the 
squatters became involved in a class struggle which absorbed all 
their political influence. They were too much occupied, each in 
fighting for his own “run,” to be able to pay any attention to the 
extraordinary strides made by the democratic principle. Aban- 
doned by the Crown, in a manner not very just or magnanimous, 
to the local government, the pastoral tenants were driven to main- 
tain themselves against the encroachments of the popular Legis- 
lature by means which were necessarily destructive to their influ- 
ence as a political order, and whose evil effects have been inherited 
by every subsequent Victorian Opposition, long after the squat- 
ters have ceased to exist as a separate interest. The mercantile 
class, which has lately been driven into the political struggle in 
Victoria, was in 1857 too busy with its own affairs to pay any 
attention to politics, 

There being no restraint or check upon their inclination, the 
mass of the Victorian population, assisted by the politicians who 
were then blindly struggling for place, were not long in altering 
the Constitution Act of 1855 into their own shape. An Electoral 
Bill was passed in 1857, making most important changes in the 
constitution as originally drawn up by the colonists and approved 
by the Imperial Government. All property qualifications for 
either members or electors of the Assembly were abolished. 
Manhood suffrage, with state registration and the ballot, was 
introduced. The electoral districts were revised, and the mem- 
bers distributed as much as possible according to the principle of 
population. The number of members was increased from sixty 
to seventy-eight ; and the term of the duration of Parliament 
shortened from five to three years. While these great changes 
were made, however, in the constitution of the Assembly, the 
Legislative Council was left untouched : thus one of the princi- 
pal defects in the original scheme, the absence of any provision 
for securing the harmonious working of the two Houses, was 
heightened and made more palpable. While the two Chambers 
were made more widely separate, and the causes of difference 
multiplied, the authority of the Lower Chamber was increased, 
being made indeed co-extensive with the popular will. 

The radical faults of such a constitution for a colony like Vic- 
toria are self-evident. It has the singular demerit of combining 
two opposite defects. It was not a form of government which had 
[Vol. LXXXIX. No. CLXXVI.]—New Seriss, Vol. XXXILI. No. IL. KK 
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grown up naturally out of the character of the people ; nor was 
it a form of government based upon any scientific theory. It 
was neither created, nor proceeding ; but a jumble of old English 
ideas clumsily put together with what were supposed to be demo- 
cratic principles. The garment with which the colony was 
indued was neither symmetrical in itself nor fitted to the shape 
of the wearer. There need not be much wonder, therefore, that 
it has become already much battered and frayed by use—that 
having been tight where it should have been loose, and loose 
where it ought to have been tight, it has gone in the seams, 
burst at the sides, and is in danger of being thrown off alto- 
gether. It is our present purpose, however, not to dwell upon the 
failure of constitution making in Victoria so much as to point 
out the peculiar dangers which this failure has proved to attend 
any attempts by an unformed and unsympathetic people to 
adopt the principles of democracy. It is our business at pre- 
sent to narrate the working and to enumerate the principal 
results of the liberal constitution which, by the process we have 
shown, has come to the colony. of Victoria. And that which is 
proved of Victoria, the richest and most favoured of the Austra- 
lian colonies, is @ fortiori true of all the rest, in proportion as 
they have adopted the same governing principles. 

The first result of the ten years’ experiment of democratic 
institutions in Victoria which requires our attention is the effect 
upon the governing spirit of the colony which has made the 
trial. It istrue that the constitution of Victoria is but little more 
than ten years old; but ten years in the quick Australian life are as 
fertile and as eventful as thrice ten inEngland. In these ten years 
quite enough growth has been made to enable us to perceive that 
the sapling cut from the parent tree has assumed a novel and dis- 
tinct character. Considering, first, the influences and the ten- 
dencies of this new democracy before we proceed to judge of its 
fruits, let us see how the political life of Victoria has been deve- 
loped under the local institutions. A constitution which has 
grown out of the life of a people bears the impress and the form 
of the national genius, and is the result rather than the cause of 
its political character. But a constitution artificially devised and 
violently imposed may and does, as we know, mould to a con- 
siderable extent the bent of the popular mind. To rest the 
whole fabric of government upon manhood suffrage, before the 
quality of manhood, in the civic sense, had time to develope, 
could not be otherwise than a hazardous experiment in any 
community. The wonder is perhaps that its effects have not 
been more deleterious upon the British settlements in Australia. 
A British community, however, is not easily misgoverned. The 
errors, follies, and excesses which in a colony of any other race 
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would have ended long before this in bloodshed and anarchy, 
have in Victoria only led to general corruption of the organs 
of political life. By rapid steps the whole sovereign power has 
passed, as it was bound to do, into the hands of the numerical 
majority—in Australia a perpetually shifting quantity. The 
checks and balances imported from the English constitution have 
been found to be practically useless in the absence of any true 
public opinion, and of what Mr. Bagehot calls the “ deferential 
elements” in the Australian political temper. For Mr. Mill’s 
formula, “the government of the whole people by the whole 
people,” the democracy in Victoria has substituted the more 
simple one, “the government by the people for the people "—the 
people, in this connection, meaning the majority composed of the 
gentlemen-adventurers from all parts of the world, the gold dig- 
gers, and the artisans of the larger towns. The manhood which 
enjoys the suffrage and which makes the government is manhood 
in the primitive and physical sense. In just and stable government 
it has less interest than any manhood of which we have know- 
ledge, either in Europe or in America. The practice and use of 
politica] power have not tended to,make this manhood purer, more 
capable, or more unselfish. The-truth is that government in 
Victoria has been steadily deteriorating in proportion as the man- 
hood has awakened to the knowledge of its influence. The forms 
of the constitution itself are a mere empty figment, the very 
appearance of which gets every year more and more intolerable 
as it is found to interfere with the popular humour. The 
“responsible ministers” exist only to obey the will of their 
creators, the majority. The Assembly is but the slave of the 
Ministry of the day, and a partner in the spoils. Each successive 
government is worse than its predecessor, and the servility, the 
dishonesty, and the feebleness grow at every change more palpa- 
ble. The spirit of the people is debauched and loosened by the 
political action ; and the political action, in its turn, becomes 
affected by the decay of the public spirit. 

The evidences of what may appear to the uninformed in Aus- 
tralian politics a sweeping charge may be found in every batch of 
colonial newspapers that comes home by the mail. It is impossible 
within our allotted space to give any more than a very general idea 
of the tendencies of the government in Victoria, and of their effects 
upon political morality ; but the best proofs of what we have to 
assert will be found in the practical fruits of the system which we 
shall presently adduce. In regard to the governing forces within 
the colony, there has been a steady process of deterioration since 
the introduction of the new constitution. If we may judge of 
the working of manhood suffrage in such a community by the 


governing instruments deliberately chosen under that principle 
KK 2 
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to manage the affairs of a rich and prosperous country, we can- 
not hesitate in pronouncing the experiment to be an utter and 
deplorable failure. Having no restriction in its choice—being 
free to vote for whomsoever it pleases, and with all the protec- 
tion and aid that the ballot can give it in the exercise of 
that right, we might have expected that the manhood of Vic- 
toria would give us assurance of a true representative system, 
and justify the principle of democracy. It has not been so, how- 
ever. In the first place, the people, having to govern themselves 
under a scheme of their own manufacture, have failed in securing 
even a decently honest and fair representation. One of the first 
results of manhood suffrage in Victoria was to divide the popula- 
tion into two hostile camps, corresponding, not to two political 
parties, but to two social classes. To use a well-worn meta- 
phor, the cleavage in Victorian politics is not vertical, as in 
constitutional England, but horizontal. The distinction be- 
tween the majority and the minority is not a difference in 
opinion so much as in interest, in wealth, and in intelligence. 
The contest of parties in all the Australian colonies means a 
conflict between the successful and the unsuccessful—between 
the fortunate and the unfortunate—between the workers who are 
at the end of their career and the workers who are at the 
beginning. In other words, the struggle for political power 
is reduced to a scramble for the spoils of government. Such 
a contest of course could only end in the “survival of the 
fittest” —the fittest being taken to mean the most needy, 
the most daring, and the most unscrupulous, Of the 110,000 
adult males possessed of the franchise, it is easy to under- 
stand how, in a short time, the majority have come to be a 
compact and permanent body, with very decided views as to what 
is the object of government and the value of political power. 
Being a class rather than a party, this majority in Victoria are 
in fact one large Trade Union. The Legislative Assembly in 
the course of ten years has arrived at being a repre- 
sentation of this class majority rather than of the people. 
Through the system of election by district constituencies, the 
majority have been enabled to secure a much larger proportion of 
representation than they were numerically entitled to; for whereas 
during the last Victorian crisis the comparative numbers of 
electors on the two sides were as five to three, their comparative 
strength in the House wasas three to one. Under such a system 
the government of Victoria has more than justified the anticipa- 
tions of the enemies of democracy. 

The influence of the principle of manhood suffrage upon the 
character of government may be detected clearly, both in the means 
and in the results of the process, As to the means, the members 
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of the House of Assembly, so far as they represent what is termed 
“the Liberal party,” are conspicuous for their freedom from all 
the conventional restraints which in England are imposed by 
public opinion upon the representatives of the people. They are 
not even a reflection of the average honesty and intelligence of 
the mass of electors. As a rule they are selected purely for their 
negative qualities. They need not be honest so long as they are 
obedient, and they need not be intelligent so long as they are 
docile. The principle of delegation is carried out in Victoria in 
a manner thorough enough to satisfy even Mr. Hepworth Dixon, 
The Liberal member of a Victorian constituency regards himself 
and is regarded by his supporters as simply the parliamentary 
agent of the majority in his district. He is sent into the Assembly 
not to give his own opinions upon public affairs, but to convey 
those of his constituents. He is simply a vessel of communication 
between the independent electors and the House. As a vessel, 
it is clear that he is required not to be full but empty when he 
comes to the constituency for his instructions. The man with 
principles ready-made and opinions which he has given himself 
is not the man for a popular constituency in Victoria. His can- 
didature would be considered an impertinence by the Liberal 
party. What the constituency wants is a plausible, active, tlexi- 
ble, and discreet member, who will make the best bargain with 
the Ministry of the day for the sale of his vote, and get the utmost 
possible in the shape of government monies for the district. In 
return the district provides its member with a living, and engages 
to take care of his character. Usually the member is directly in 
the pay of his constituents (the patriotic efforts of the Liberal 
members to get payment from the public treasury not having yet 
succeeded),* but very often the member remunerates himself in a 
less ostentatious manner, by levying a percentage upon all 
monies which he obtains for his constituents. He is in fact a 
kind of broker of claims, indemnities, and grievances ; who ex- 
pects and receives his commission, without any idea on the part 
of himself or of his constituency that he is acting in any manner 
against true liberal principles and democratic consistency. With 
the Ministry the transactions of the member are of the same 
business-like character. In return for his support he obtains 
benefits and favours for his district and for his constituents, 
general and particular. Does a municipal council want an in- 





* Two bills for the payment of members have been passed by the Assembly 
and thrown out by the Upper House—the second one just prior to the late 
constitutional crisis. This fact may go a great way towards explaining the 
peteesty with which the Assembly =a clung to its assumed privilege of 

eing the absolute authority in money bills. 
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creased grant, it is the member of the district who negotiates the 
concession. Does a prominent supporter covet a piece of land 
possessed by a neighbouring squatter, it is to the member he 
applies to get the boon from the Land Minister. Is there a dis- 
coverer of a gold-field, with claims unrecognised, it is the 
member who is ready to remind the state of its ingratitude. If 
the member contrives to intercept some portion of the favours 
which pass through his hands, it is not the recipients of the bounty 
who grudge him that consideration. It is a hard life, after all, 
that of a popular member under manhood suffrage, and it is but 
fair that his labours should have their due recognition from 
those whom he serves. 

The system is not perhaps consistent with our old-world notions 
of pure representation, but in Victoria it seems to be a necessary 
outcome of manhood suffrage. One result of it is to exclude 
any man of inconveniently refined temperament, of a too fas- 
tidious intellect, and an oppressively severe independence of 
opinion, from any part in the representation of the colony. At 
the present time, it may be said without any exaggeration, that 
no such man has the smallest chance of being elected, how- 
ever liberal may be his opinions, and though he may be a staunch 
democrat, as democracy is understood in Europe, by any of the 
larger constituencies in Victoria, outside of the metropolis itself. 
The candidate who is preferred is the man who has nothing— 
who ‘is not independent, who is not fastidious, who is not in any 
way particular, or remarkable. Upon such a blank the de- 
mocracy is able to impress its will most fully. It is not that 
under such a system the chosen representatives are all rogues or 
fools. Usually they comply with the famous rule of Lord 
Verulam, and in their ambition are “a little of the fool and 
not too much of the honest.” It is true that within the last 
eight years there might have been seen sitting side by side in 
the Victorian Assembly a forger and a murderer, and that there 
are in the present House some among the elect of the nation 
who would be considered real curiosities in any collection of re- 
presentatives ; but for the most part the legislators are simple 
mediocrities, vacuous, empty, and null. They are active chiefly 
in corruption, in the practice of which they have acquired much 
skill and dexterity. During the session of 1867 scarcely a week 
omg without some charge of bribery or of illegitimate use of 

is office being made against a member. The stories to the 
personal discredit of the House are among the commonest sub- 
jects of gossip in the streets of Melbourne. Some of them 
may be false and some exaggerated, but the significant feature 
in the case is, that all such scandals find a ready belief among 
the public. Even the constituents of the members, with a cynical. 
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impartiality, are usually the first to admit and to laugh at that 
which would bea slander elsewhere. The universality of the 
offence tends to a general tolerance. Three years ago, the 
member for a large and populous district called Maldon was 
publicly accused of having made a bargain to procure for a 
private individual some favour from the Land Office, for a con- 
sideration which took the concrete form of a 5l. note. The 
member’s reply was, not to deny the charge, but to aver that 
the man from whom he took the money was “ not a constituent.” 
This was held to be a triumphant acquittal by the constituency, 
who probably felt it rather a relief than otherwise that any one 
beyond their boundaries should help in sustaining the private 
fortunes of their representative. Ata general election shortly after, 
this same member was re-elected by a large majority over the 
head of one of the most honourable and distinguished statesmen 
in Victoria. 

Innumerable facts of the same kind might be quoted, to the 
prejudice, of course, rather of the electors than the elected. As 
a rule, the favourites of the people are those who are not remark- 
able for any personal or social qualifications. The town of 
Ballarat, for instance—a flourishing and prosperous city of 50,000 
inhabitants, the cream of the digging population of Victoria—had 
recently for two of its representatives an insolvent tailor in a 
small way, and a newsman, who only a few years ago was a 
hawker of his wares in the street: the latter of these has since 
risen to be a minister of the Crown. Another important con- 
stituency selected for its representative man a gentleman whose 
employment at the time of his candidature was the very unam- 
bitious one of a sweeper of privies on a Victorian railway, 
—a true son of the “soil,” as his opponents admitted him 
to be. An advertising quack doctor and a retired brothel- 
keeper have-been among those longest associated with the 
political life in Victoria. Another member of the latter pro- 
fession, not retired, but in the full flush and exercise of his 
trade, was only a few months ago elected for a large agricul- 
tural district, being introduced to the House as a Liberal 
member between the Chief Secretary and the Attorney- 
General. It may be said that these instances prove nothing 
but a healthy freedom from social prejudices on the part 
of the Victorian democracy—that the men might have been 
good representatives although of obscure birth and humble 
origin. But in none of the cases here cited was the member 
even moderately reputable in character, or of average ability or 
intelligence. They were not chosen for any other qualification 
than that of being supple and obedient in respect to political 
principle. They were not either intrinsically eligible, nor the 
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best that were offered for selection. In no country perhaps has 
poverty or a mean or ignoble station less excuse than in Vic- 
toria, seeing that in no country is it easier for an honest and 
sober man, without any social advantages, to rise to a respectable 
position in life. There is no reason why the Victorians should 
not be as well served by able and well-educated men as any 
other community ; and the fact that it is not so served must be 
attributed solely to the deliberate choice of the people. Mr. 
Pearson, who has written an essay to prove the good working of 
the Australian institutions, declares, indeed, that his experience 
is that “in all the colonies the leading barristers and merchants 
are usually in one of the Houses, or only out of it through special 
circumstances or by their own fault.” But Mr. Pearson, though a 
tolerably candid and intelligent observer, betrays by many signs 
that his experience is but small and his opportunities limited. 
The fact is, in Victoria at least, that when a barrister or a mer- 
chant, or any gentleman of character and education, is elected 
to the Assembly, he is either sent in by one of the few consti- 
tuencies which are still open to independent and respectable 
candidates, or he is a mere nominee of the Ministry, and 
has engaged to do all that his: constituents desire of inferior 
men. Asa rule, when two men are opposed to each other at an 
election, in three out of four of the Victorian constituencies, the 
worse man, the more ignorant, the less honest, and the more 
reckless is chosen. In the Assembly which has lately been 
dissolved there was not a single barrister on the popular side, 
except two who were members of the Ministry; nor a single 
merchant on the same side but who was directly interested in 
the partial commercial legislation of the government. 

In addition to the recognised system of buying and selling 
members, the practices known in America as “lobbying” and 
“log-rolling,” are perfectly familiar to the Victorian Assembly. 
Upon the occasion of the consideration of the Estimates in the 
House, there takes place annually a scene of scramble and 
pillage such as it is hard to convey in terms to the English 
reader. Each member tries to get as large a share as possible of 
the public money for his district; and amidst the obscene 
clamour and the hideous struggle, it is the loudest-tongued, the 
most brazen, and the most reckless, who do their business best. 
The Ministry of the day is, of course, powerless to resist or to 
cure such a system. The Ministry itself lives by the breath of 
the majority of members, just as the members live by the ma- 
jority of the people. It is chosen to obey their will and to do 
their work. There is a reciprocal servility and a double 
corruption. Politics are reduced to a trade, or rather, lower still, 
to a species of gambling. Gentlemen adventurers, who are too 
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idle to work, even in a country where work so easily reaches 
its reward, devote themselves to the profession of politician. 
They are ready to back any opinion, and to uphold any 
principle. 

As tothe ballot, which Mr. Pearson fondly believes to beanengine 
of purity, it is sufficient to say that it is powerless in any degree 
to check or to influence the evils which we have been describing.* 
“There is no bribery at elections,” says Mr. Pearson, “and no 
treating or intimidation ”—a piece of information which will be 
diverting to the Victorian colonist. Of course there is no bribery 
-—of the kind with which we are familiar at home. There is no 
treating, and there is no intimidation—that is allowed. But 
the ballot has as little to do with this state of things as the 
hot winds or the Southern Cross. There is no bribery at 
elections in Victoria, because there is no one to bribe in the way 
in which people are usually bribed. The Victorian candidate 
would take it as an exquisite piece of humour were he compli- 
mented upon his not bribing nor intimidating his electors. 
The truth is that the corruption is all the other way. It is not 
the candidate who bribes the constituents, but the constituents 
who bribe the candidate, in Victoria. The candidate is im- 
pecunious, the constituency is rich. The candidate is the men- 
dicant, the constituency the relieving-officer. This is a condition 
which, if we regard it seriously, is a worse and more hopeless 
form of political malady than the other and the more common 
one. In England, if there is bribery among the electors, there 
is purity among the members. But in Victoria, where it is the 
member who is the paid agent and the servant, the corruption 
has mounted higher, and is infinitely more dangerous. In 
England the legislators at least are not bribed to do their work. 
The member who gains bis seat by corruption is more disposed, 
on that very account, to be independent towards the Ministry. 
But a member who is himself the subject of corruption, what 
useful or honest work is to be expected from him ? 

He would be a blind or a superficial observer, however, who 
upon a survey of the political condition of Victoria, should 
declare that there is no bribery, even of the constituencies. There 
is bribery to a wide extent, and of a very pernicious sort, 
though not bribery through the medium of coin—an article with 
which the Victorian candidate is but poorly supplied. The 





* As a proof of how badly Mr. Pearson has used his opportunities, 
we may quote his statement that “voting-papers” are used in Victorian 
elections. This is not true in the sense which we give to “ voting-papers ” 
in England. The only “ voting-papers” known in Victoria are the ballot- 
— which have to be deposited in person by the voters at the time of 
election. 
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electors are bribed by promises of direct advantage either to 
themselves or their district. De Tocqueville’s remark that “the 
corruption of men who have casually risen to power has a coarse 
and vulgar infection in it, which renders it contagious to the 
multitude,” is very forcibly illustrated in the Victorian example. 
The constituents catch the vice from the very creatures they 
have corrupted. The spectacle of their member, raised by them- 
selves to power and comparative ease, is to the electors a provo- 
cation to profligacy. In return for the favours he receives, the 
member is made to pledge himself to satisfy the demands of 
his supporters. The process at the hustings or the public 
meeting is something like this. The popular candidate, having 
completed what is pleasantly termed a declaration of principles, 
is then called upon to say what he will do for his constituents. 
First, he is required to promise that he will procure a certain 
amount of “public works ”—in other words, public money, for 
the district. Muddy Creek cannot do without a stone bridge: 
Murderer’s Flat must have a macadamized road. ‘The Town 
Council of Jonesville, through its favourite contractor, insists 
upon a grant to the local institute. Then all these, the more 
legitimate claims, having been settled, up rises a prominent sup- 
porter who inquires, What will the candidate do for boots? The 
candidate vows that there is nothing like native leather, and that 
a tax of at least 30 per cent. should be put upon the odious 
foreign article. Then Liberal cabinet-maker asks, How about 
American window-sashes? ‘The candidate is deeply impressed 
with the necessity of keeping out cheap window-sashes. ‘Then 
leading local lollipop-maker demands, Are we to be swamped by 
the miserable foreigner in sweetmeats, and see our native industry 
in sugar annihilated? The gold-digger wants the gold-export 
duty abolished. The brewer is for an additional penny on foreign 
ales. The agriculturist inveighs against the iniquity of Chilian 
flour. To all these the candidate promises that they shall have 
protection. In other words, he pledges himself that each trade 
and industry shall be subsidized out of the Treasury. What 
is this but bribery in the worst form? How much purer is the 
constituency under manhood suffrage than the electoral body, 
say of Totnes, of whom each man took out his right in the 
good old English form of pounds sterling? To declare that there 
is no corruption at a Victorian election is to blink an open and 
notorious truth, The circle of corruption, under the prevailing 
system, is whole and perfect. ‘The electors bribe the member, 
and the-member bribes the electors. The member debauches 
the minister, and the minister the member. Thus, at every link 
of the chain there are the corrupter and the corrupted. Once 
more we repeat that the ballot is worthless as a safeguard or a 
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remedy. At the best but a piece of machinery, it is in Victoria 
neither beneficial nor harmful, but useless, superfluous, void. It 
is like a gag on a dead lion or a padlock on an open door. Ina 
few instances indeed it has proved of advantage, as affording a 
temporary protection to the person of the unpopular voter in a 
time of excitement. But it never can be relied upon even to 
do this effectually. Indeed, those who quote the working of the 
ballot in Australia as a proof of the success of the democratic 
principle, are guilty of apiece of unconscious irony at the 
expense of democracy more injurious than any intended 
slander. 

The government which has resulted in Victoria from the 
working of manhood suffrage and the ballot, is a full and perfect 
expression of all that is dangerous in those principles when wrongly 
and recklessly applied. It exists but to carry out the will of its 
makers—that is, of the numerical majority of the people. Al- 
though the two elective Houses of Parliament were made equal 
and co-ordinate by the Constitution Act, the Legislative As- 
sembly has gradually usurped all the powers and duties of 
government, and now aspires to the absolute control of the 
destinies of the country. It makes and unmakes ministries at 
its pleasure—sometimes after a very strange fashion, as when, in 
1861, Mr. Heales and his colleagues were chosen by a kind of 
ballot from among the members of the majority, by the pricking 
of pins on a list of names. Those who obtained the largest 
number of marks were made ministers, without reference to their 
political affinities. This idea of what is pleasantly termed “con- 
stitutional government” has since been improved upon by the 
latest popular ministry insisting that they are bound to remain 
in office so long as they execute the will of the people. ‘Thus, it 
is no longer held to be necessary that a minister should have any 
ready-made principles. His raison d’étre is that he knows every 
session what the people want him to do. Their desire is for him 
the sole law and the only rule of conduct. If he is a Free- 
Trader and the people demand Protection, he conceives that 
his duty is to administer to the demand. If he has hitherto 
interpreted the constitution in one view, and the people desire 
to interpret it in another, he has no scruple in giving up his own 
Opinion and in obeying that which the majority decree to be 
constitutional. Thus it will’ be seen that the crown of the 
electoral system, by manhood suffrage, is reached. As the con- 
stituents require a member who shall be blank in respect to 
opinions, so the members create a ministry who shall be void in 
regard to principles) The government becomes the concentrated 
reflex of its first constituents, And the effect of this double election 
is to make the result exhibit, in even a more intense form, the 
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vices of the composing elements. The government is worse 
than the people out of which it has been created. The qualities 
of which the germs only existed in the electors bear flower and 
fruit in the ministry, which is produced out of the members who 
were begotten by manhood suffrage. The government of 
Victoria since it has arrived, during the last two years, at its 
full development, has shown itself to be greatly more unscru- 
pulous, more selfish, more corrupt, and more tyrannical, than 
are the constituencies from which it derives its support. 
These constituencies themselves are more reckless, more corrupt, 
more ignorant, and more intolerant than is the normal cha- 
racter of the individual Victorian elector. 

Having considered the influence of the so-called democratic 
principles upon the spirit of government, we may proceed to 
describe the reflex action of those principles—that is, the in- 
fluence of the government upon the people in Victoria. It 
is admitted that government and people act and react upon 
each other—that even a government which is made by the 
people, and is more or less the impress of the popular character, 
is able to affect that popular character in its turn, and to 
develope certain tendencies, either non-existing or which 
had not been detected in the original people. The chief dangers 
to which democracies have in all times been subject are 
those which arise from the suppression of individualism. In 
the vain pursuit of an impossible equality, even liberty 
comes to be a thing of small value. The liberty is what 
all enjoy, and being a common and every-day possession is not 
much regarded. But liberty without equality appears to the 
pseudo-democrat to be the shell without the kernel. He is impa- 
tient of even the laws of nature which permit one man to rise 
higher than another. He does not willingly bear the spectacle 
of such an elevation, even although it is by pure force and virtue 
of character, and although the path of ambition is one which is 
free equally to himself and to others to travel. He hates and 
distrusts genius, and is suspicious even of goodness. “A demo- 
cracy,” says De Tocqueville, “ will endure any form of despotism 
so long as it has equality.” It does not believe that the work of 
government is accomplished so long as there remain any great 
differences in the lot of the subjects of government. This 
passion for equality has tinged the whole course of government 
in Victoria. And the action of government under its influence 
has tended to make the people itself restless, unstable, intolerant, 
greedy of novelties, and impatient and suspicious of its own laws 
and ordinances. Self-government, which we might have expected 
would produce self-reliance, has only wrought to self-indulgence. 
In the enjoyment of a privilege obtained without labour, and of a 
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victory acquired without striving, the people of Victoria have 
even begun to lose those instincts of obedience to law and of 
respect for order which they had inherited from their English fore- 
fathers. Nothing strikes an intelligent observer, fresh from the 
old country, more than the altered tone in which the political 
contest is urged in this democracy of yesterday. The most pal- 
pable sign of the change is exhibited in the disposition, growing 
rapidly stronger every year, to lean upon the government for 
help in every affair of life. The government in Victoria is 
charged with duties which even a paternal despotism in the old 
countries would avoid. It is invoked asa kind of particular Pro- 
vidence, to regulate not only the political but the social and 
moral business of the citizens. Over and above the ordinary 
functions of government, the state in Victoria is expected to 
make roads and bridges, to find out new gold-fields, to build 
mechanics’ institutes, to subsidize friendly societies, to lay out 
botanic gardens. Latterly it has undertaken to repress unpopular 
industries, and to develope popular ones; to control the price of 
labour, to regulate the profits of capital, to make a provision 
for youth, to fix the hours of work. At the instance of 
the local democracy, it is engaged in curing the evils of 
fortune, in redressing the laws of nature, and in taking to 
pieces the whole framework of society. The leader of the 
present ministry, the Attorney-General of Victoria, has pub- 
licly declared that the mission of his government is to insti- 
tute a new scheme of political economy —to check “ the 
baneful operation of that law of society” which makes some men 
poor and others rich—in plain words, to put down poverty on 
the one hand and to extinguish wealth on the other. The ideal 
of government proposed to himself by this remarkable democrat, 
who for the last two years has been virtual dictator of Victoria, 
is precisely that symmetry of condition which has been some- 
where roughly likened to “the uniform condition of frogs under 
a flag-stone.” Principles of legislation have been seriously 
adopted of late by what is called the “ popular party” in Victoria, 
compared to which the wildest dreams of M. Cabet or M. 
Proudhon are dull and sober commonplaces. Mr. John Stuart 
Mill is openly denounced as a reactionist and a tool of aristocracy ; 
and the mention of his name at any great public meeting of 
“the people” in Melbourne is the sure signal for a chorus of 
jeers and groans, 

Under this remarkable phase of democracy the new-comer 
is inclined to feel not a little bewildered as to which is 
the party of progress and which of obstruction, All the 
battle-cries and the political signs seem to partake of the 
Antipodean law of contrariety. The Conservatives are the Free- 
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Traders, the Radicals are the Protectionists. The latter are of 
course in possession of the Assembly and the government ; and 
the destinies of the colony are being moulded according to their 
will. ‘“ What do we want with political economy ?” is a favourite 
democratic cry. “Let us make our own science of wealth, our 
own theory of progress. The musty rules of Free Trade may be 
all very well for an effete old country like England, but for 
Australia is needed a separate law of being. That which is true 
of the northern hemisphere must not be accepted without ques- 
tion in the southern. We are in the possession of the govern- 
ment, and it shall be our business to try and discover a political 
economy better fitted for the working-man than the system 
which is in use among the English aristocrats.” 

Such language is held nearly every day by that portion of the 
Victorian press and the Victorian parliament which professes to 
represent what is called the “Liberal” principle. In the 
endeavour to give effect to this principle, the majority are 
steadily engaged in concentrating all power in the hands of the 
Assembly, which is their creature and slave. Although by the 
Constitution Act equal legislative power is given to both Houses, 
the Assembly has contrived, in the ten years’ struggle, to acquire 
nearly a monopoly of the government in Victoria. Encouraged 
by the applause of the majority, under manhood suffrage, and 
fortified by the assurance of their support, the Lower House has 
claimed to exercise nearly all the functions, not only of the 
Legislature, but of the Executive, and even of the Judicature. 
It has succeeded in making almost null the prerogative of the 
Crown. It has encroached, and is still encroaching, upon the 
privilege of the Upper House, which, deserted as it has been by 
the Crown for the last two or three years, has become almost 
isolated in the system of government. Not content with these 
triumphs, the Assembly has taken the first step towards realizing 
another, and one of the worst, of the dangers of democracy. In 
its course towards an absolute despotism it has necessarily come 
into conflict with the judges; and the ominous cry has already 
been heard among the Victorian democrats, “Why should the 
judges be allowed to interfere with the will of the people?” The 
present Attorney-General, the first law officer of the Crown 
himself, has incited the popular Assembly to rebel against 
the judicature. He has taken every opportunity of insult- 
ing and thwarting the authority of the Supreme Court. Ina 
public despatch he has spoken of the judges as “officers in 
the Attorney-General’s department.” He has arrogantly set 
aside, by his own decree, the judgments of the Supreme Court, 
and has denied to the subjects of the Queen the justice which 
had been awarded to them in the courts of law. He has 
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impugned the actions and even the motives of the judges in the 
performance of their duty, and has openly declared his intention 
to bring the judicature, as well as every other branch of the 
State, “under the heel of authority ”—7.¢., under the power of 
himself or any other representative of the popular will as con- 
veyed through manhood suffrage to the Legislative Assembly. 
The action of this notable officer of the Crown has been in- 
fluenced, of course, by the spirit of the democracy of which he is the 
present chosen instrument and director. Every new assault upon 
law or the ordered course of justice is declared to be a fresh tri 
umph for the democratic principle. The revolt, we must remem- 
ber, is not against any foreign power, but against institutions 
devised by the Victorian people themselves in amore sobermoment. 
This tendency to break away from self-imposed restraints—to 
violate rules of their own framing—to make a law for every special 
occasion and to suit every passing humour—is one of the most for- 
midable and best attested of all the dangers to which democracies 
are liable. All exercise of power inclines to tyranny ; but in the 
case of a single despot, or of an oligarchy disposed to run riot, 
there is always the check of the people. But when it is the 
majority of the people itself which sanctions the violence to 
liberty or to law, what remains of the guarantees of order and 
good government? Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? This danger 
had not escaped the keen observation of De Tocqueville, a man 
by no means inclined to exaggerate the faults of democracy. 
After a careful view of the American system, he pronounces the , 
main evil of democratic institutions to arise not from their weak- 
ness but from their overpowering strength. “ When an individual 
or a party is wronged in the United States, to whom can he apply 
for redress? If to public opinion, public opinion constitutes the 
majority ; if to the Legislature, it represents the majority, and im- 
plicitly obeys its injunctions ; if to the Executive power, it is ap- 
pointed by the majority and remains a passive tool in its hands; the 
public troops consist of the majority under arms; the jury is the 
majority invested with the right of hearing judicial cases ; and in 
certain States even the judges are elected by the majority.” In 
Victoria they have not yet come to the last point, but who will 
undertake to say how long even the judges, unsupported by the 
Crown, and liable to be made out of the law officers of a Vic 
torian Ministry—of such men, indeed, as Mr. Higinbotham 
himself, the present Attorney-General—will be able to afford 
any protection to the individual subject who claims redress 
against the tyrant majority? Already, as we shall be able to 
show, there have been cases where the sentence of redress has 
been pronounced from the Bench and yet has been denied by 
the Executive, in defiance of justice and Jaw. It is no wonder 
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that the minority—that is, the whole of the upper section of 
colonial society—the men of property, education, and culture— 
all those, in any class, of independent opinion—-are in a per- 
petual antagonism to the Victorian government. They find 
themselves excluded, through the operation of manhood suffrage, 
from any part or voice in that government. They see their 
destinies hopelessly committed into the hands of the lowest class 
in the State—the least intelligent, the least honest, the least 
reputable. They look on witha mingled apathy and disgust at 
the freaks of the men in power ; and in them that which in old 
Rome was reckoned the greatest vice in a citizen—despair of the 
commonwealth—becomes hardened into a chronic malady, for 
which it is impossible to perceive any hope of cure, arising out 
of the natural course of development of the Victorian democracy. 

The marvellously quick growth and great material prosperity 
of the colony of Victoria are often cited, as in the case of some 
older democracies, as though they were some kind of evidence of 
the success of democratic institutions. If we extend our in- 
quiries a little below the surface, however, we shall perceive with 
what little justice the local government can claim any share in 
the material progress and wealth of Victoria. If we were to say 
that the colony has progressed in spite of its government we 
should be much nearer the truth. Considering the extraordinary 
advantages under which Victoria was started into life, the 
wonderful extent and variety of her natural resources, the sin- 
gular accident which helped her suddenly out of the trials of 
infancy ; there is nothing remarkable in her present condition, 
unless it is that a country so favoured by nature and abounding 
in all the chief elements of national wealth—a country of gold, 
of wool, of corn, and of wine, each the best and the most easily 
produced article of its sort-—should, after seventeen years of in- 
dependence and eleven of self-government, possess a population 
barely exceeding that of the parishes of Marylebone and St. 
Pancras on a territory larger than the surface of England and 
Wales. If we steadily regard the facts of the case, we shall be 
convinced that not government but nature has done whatever is 
good or great in the colony of Victoria. We shall be able to 
prove by the clearest evidence that, so far from having advanced, 
the colony has retrograded in all the material elements of pros- 
perity since the time when it first began to feel the influence of 
its sham democracy. Let us take, in the first place, the element 
of population, which no one will deny to be a primary test of the 
prosperity of a young country. In March, 1851, a few weeks 
before the discovery of gold at Mount Alexander, the popula- 
tion of the Port Philip District (since Victoria) amounted to 
77,345. At the end of 1855, which marks the close of the first era 
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of the gold discovery, about a quarter of a million of people had 
been poured into the colony. In April, 1861, by which time the 
natural stream of immigration had been checked, the number of 
souls in the colony was reckoned at 540,382. In 1866, this 
number had risen, in a still less ratio of increase, to 626,€39, and 
at the present time it may be estimated to be about 700,000. 
These figures will show that at a time coincident with the intro- 
duction of the new system of government in Victoria the 
immigration began suddenly to fall off ; that it has decreased 
steadily ever since ; and that in the last few years the increase of 
population in the colony has been scarcely greater than is the 
average increase by the excess of births over deaths in 
some of the older European countries, 
Yet it cannot be said either that the colony is sufficiently 
peopled, or that its natural attractions have declined. The pro- 
ortion of population to area is about nine to the square mile. 
hat the land is able to sustain a population quite equal to that of 
most European countries, if not as large proportionately as Great 
Britain, few will deny who are acquainted with the resources of 
the Victorian territory. It is true that a large portion of the soil 
is at present useless for any other ng than pasture, and that 
much of the land is desert, forest, and swamp; but the singular 
fineness of the climate more than counterbalances these disadvan- 
tages. A rocky desert, under the Australian sun, may be made 
fruitful, with little trouble, in wine, if not in corn. No country 
offers such a variety of resources as Victoria to the settler, and in 
none does his labour bear richer or surer fruit. The original 
attraction of the gold-fields still continues scarcely diminished. It 
is true that the annual yield from the Victorian gold mines shows a 
tendency slightly to decline ; but this is not because of any failure 
of the gold deposits, but because of the smaller number of persons 
engaged in the pursuit. Gold-mining is no longer a mere lottery, 
but a regular business which men have to undertake with 
means and practise with knowledge. If pursued in the 
same spirit as any other industry, it has become, from being 
the most hazardous, to be the most certain and the most profit- 
able of all industries. It cannot be, then, except through the 
fault of the local government, that the Victorian gold-fields have 
lost their attraction for the British immigrant. But we are able 
to prove, although it may seem almost incredible to our English 
readers, that it has been the direct and avowed policy of what is 
called the Liberal government in Victoria to check the stream of 
immigration. The rulers of Victoria will not have the colony 
filled too fast. The present Ministry have openly set their faces 
against immigration, on the express ground that it is an artificial 
interference with the rights and the interests of colonial labour. 
(Vol, LXXXIX. No. CLXXVI.]—Nuw Seniss, Vol. XXXII. No. IL LL 
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It has been formally announced as an axiom of the new demo- 
cratic school of political economy that “ prosperity should precede 
population.” A government, the people of Victoria are taught, 
has no right to bring population to the colony until it can find 
employment for them. The only aspect in which the immigrant 
is regarded by the Victorian democracy is that of a possible com- 
petitor in the labour market ; the apostles of the new economical 
faith being utterly unable to conceive that an immigrant not only 
supplies but demands labour—that he makes work for others in 
just the same proportion as he offers work in himself—that every 
new-comer into the colony has to be fed, lodged, and clothed out 
of the labour of the colony—that every fresh pair of arms is an 
addition to the wealth-making power of the State—that every 
immigrant helps to relieve every present citizen of a portion of 
his burden. These and other elementary truths belong, however, 
to a school of knowledge which is repudiated by the Victorian 
democrats as effete, reactionary, and savouring of oligarchy. 
They have set themselves steadily to dam the stream of life—to 
shut out the outside world—to build a wall between themselves 
and the outer humanity. At present, although a portion of the 
land revenue was expressly dedicated by a former Parliament to 
the purposes of immigration, and although the proceeds from the 
sale of crown lands are strictly speaking part of the immigration 
fund, belonging to the people of Great Britain as much as to the 
people of Victoria, there is scarcely any effort made to assist 
immigration to Victoria. In the year 1866, the total number of 
assisted immigrants to Victoria amounted only to 578, of which 
376 were single females. And yet there are nearly 170,000 able- 
bodied paupers now maintained at a great cost by the people of 
England. 

Indirectly, through the administration of the crown lands, as 
well as by other means, it has been the constant aim of the 
democratic government, ever since it was fairly installed in 
power in the persons of the present Ministry, to discourage the 
intrusion of people from outside, as well as their industries and 
the produce of their labour. They have come into a capital 
estate, in fact, and they see no reason why they should let in 
strangers to share it. It is difficult to imagine any other motive 
in the existing land system of Victoria—the fourth, and the 
worst, in the series of clumsy, foolish, and suicidal attempts to 
divert the course of national industry, to check enterprise, and to 
fetter capital. If there is one duty more important than another 
in the government of a young country, having a large domain in 
virgin soil, and requiring, as we might suppose, above al! things 
a population, that duty is to provide a simple and equitable 
system of land settlement. Having to compete with the Ameri- 
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ean colonies and the United States as a home for British settlers, 
to offer terms that would at least tend to neutralize the natural 
advantages which America enjoys in its comparative proximity to 
the mother country—to reduce, in fact, the voyage half round the 
world practically to the level of the voyage across the Atlantic— 
the first business of the Victorian government, having at its dis- 
posal the richest lands in Australia, we might expect ought to 
be to make the possession of land as cheap and easy, and the 
eonditions of tenure as simple and definite as possible. Yet what 
is the fact? After some seventeen years of incessant agitation 
the land question is really no nearer a settlement now than it was 
at first. So far as the true interests of the colony are concerned, 
the system which is the last result of democratic wisdom is really 
much less liberal, not to say less equitable, than the system which 
was inherited as a part of the old Imperial policy. Upon this point 
we must protest strongly against Mr. Pearson’s conclusion that 
“among the positive results which colonial legislation has 
attained, the possession of cheap land on a simple tenure must 
be reckoned.” We do not know to what school of political econo- 
mists Mr, Pearson belongs; whether he is an advocate of Mr. 
Mill’s views respecting the absolute alienation of land from the 
State, or whether he holds to the American theory of a low fixed 
price and a perpetual freehold. But to neither of these demo- 
eratic models does the Victorian land system conform. After four 
successive Land Acts, besides Ministerial ukases and arbitrary 
decrees innumerable, the present government of Victoria has 
arrived at a scheme which may fairly be said to be unlike any- 
thing which the wit of man has ever devised. By a singular in- 
felicity, it contrives to unite all the contrary objections to the 
various land theories that have ever been started. Neither has 
the land been made cheap, nor is the tenure simple. As to the 
estate, it is difficult to say in whom it is vested at any given 
time—in the government or in the occupier. No one out of the 
colony of Victoria is able to say how land is to be got there; 
whether it is to be got at all; what is the price; what is the 
tenure ; how much of it is available; how long it may be 
possessed ; what are its burdens; when, or upon what terms, 
it becomes the settler’s property. 

Of one thing only the intending emigrant may be sure, that under 
the Land Act now in force no absolute property in agricultural land 
can be acquired from the State in Victoria. The Act recognises 
only a general scheme of leaseholders. The land is put up for 
what is called selection in large blocks, divided into allotments 
ef 180 acres each. On appointed days a kind of wheel of fortune 
8 set up, under the direction of the Minister of Lands. The 


drawer of a prize secures the privilege of selecting, according to 
LL2 
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the number of his ticket, one lotin the area. Thislotisto be held 
on lease under a most intricate and elaborate system of conditions 
and restraints, for a term of seven years, at a rate of 1s. 6d. an 
acre. At the end of five years, or, under certain circum- 
stances, at the end of three, if he has complied with all the con- 
ditions—if he has not sub-let or mortgaged or done anything 
which the government, in its paternal regard for his interests, 
required him not to do—if he can satisfy the local land officer 
that he has made improvements of a certain specified kind to 
the value of not less than a pound an acre, the holder of the 
lease has the privilege of purchasing his allotment in fee simple 
at the price of a pound an acre—that is, if the Board of Land 
shall esteem him to be a person worthy of having a freehold. The 
law makes it optional with the Board (representing of course the 
ministry of the day), to refuse a crown grant to the settler, even 
although he has done all that was required of him. This 
is the land system which Mr. Pearson describes as offering cheap 
land at a simple tenure! It would be difficult to conceive a 
scheme more violent in respect to all laws of political economy, 
more outrageous as a system of settlement, more ingeniously 
devised to keep out the British immigrant, and to retain the soil 
of Victoria for ever in the hands of the existing democracy. In 
the insane attempt to shut out capital from employment in the 
land, the government has only succeeded in making all pro- 
perty in land unstable. As for the speculators and land-jobbers, 
so far from being excluded, their profession is made more active 
and lucrative than ever. Under the operation of the lottery 
system almost every second man, in fact, is turned into a land 
speculator. A universal spirit of gambling has seized the com- 
munity. The day of the drawing of prizes is a kind of high festival 
to all the “loafers,” the blacklegs, the penniless, and the idle. All 
these attend of course to take their chance in the lottery ; for see- 
ing that the lands put up for selection are worth in the market 
considerably more than eighteenpence a year per acre, every 
man hopes to win an allotment which may fetch a good round 
sum in ready money. Of course the eagerness of the specula- 
tors at the government land lotteries does not indicate a corre- 
sponding “earth-hunger.” By far the larger majority enter 
into the game purely as a speculation, without any idea whatever 
of turning agriculturists. If the fortunate winner of a prize 
cannot use his allotment himself, he can always dispose of his 
rights clandestinely to the neighbouring squatter or other rich 
settler. The facilities offered by the government have resulted 
in the creation of a regular class of professional land selectors 
called “dummies,” who go about the country and offer their 
services to the capitalists and the large stockowners, In many 
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cases the squatter is literally compelled to keep a gang of dum- 
mies to save himself and his property from sudden and utter ruin. 
The real bond fide settler, as we can easily perceive, is placed under 
every kind of disadvantage under such a system. He has no 
better chance of obtaining an allotment at a land selection than 
any of the dummies or the speculators, and he may attend a dozen 
lotteries without being able to get a piece of land. Even then 
he has but a limited choice; he is hound to take what there is 
for him. He cannot buy it outright if he is disposed to do so; 
he cannot use it as his own or treat it as property. Who can 
wonder that under a system so monstrous the population remains 
stationary, and even agriculture, which is the object of the 
government attention, languishes? Out of six millions of acres 
of crown land which had been alienated up to the end of 1865, 
only one-twelfth, or 530,196 acres were in actual cultivation—the 
best proof that the land is being squandered uselessly, and that 
the alienation is far in advance of the legitimate demands of the 
people. These six million of acres of real estate of which the 
State has become dispossessed in Victoria, (exclusive of perhaps 
a million of acres more which have been alienated under the 
leasehold system, and which of course have parted from 
the State for ever,) comprise the cream of the available 
agricultural land in Victoria. The alienation is going on 
still at quite as rapid a rate, and in a few years more 
there will be no land in Victoria which can tempt the British 
immigrant to prefer that colony to the nearer home and 
the more liberal treatment which he may find in America. As 
the case is now, who will traverse fifteen thousand miles of sea for 
the chance of winning a leasehold ina Victorian lottery, when 
he can buy a freehold in America outright for a dollar and a 
quarter au acre ? 

If we examine into the Victorian system of dealing with 
revenue, with public works, with commerce, with industry, with 
gold-mining, we shall find that the practical results illustrate 
quite as strikingly as the laws relating to land and immigration 
the ignorance, the selfishness, the intolerance, the restlessness, 
and the general incapacity of the dominant ruling power in 
Victoria. As to revenue, no community on the face of the earth 
was ever so richly or so easily provided. The Victorian Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has had from the first almost a sinecure, if he 
would only be content to enjoy it. All the legitimate wants of 
the State were amply furnished out of the overflowing of the 
national wealth. Up to 1865 the tariff, which yielded steadily 
one-third of the public income, was a model among fiscal sys- 
tems in its simplicity, the soundness of its principles, and its 
admirable fitness to the condition and the character of the people. 
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The taxes were only upon those articles of general consumption 
which all political economists have agreed to be ,the most pro- 
perly taxable, such as spirits and wine, tobacco, sugar, and tea. 
There was an export duty on gold, originally of half-a-crown an 
ounce, which had been reduced to eighteenpence. This had been 
substituted ten years before in lieu of the licensing fee, with the 
approbation of the miners themselves, and in accordance with a 
bargain made between them and the Crown. It was a tax not 
upon labour but upon the profits of labour, and a fair and legiti- 
mate contribution to the Godine of the State from men who, 
without any other fee or rent, were permitted to dig for gold 
upon the public lands. Another principal item of revenue, scarcely 
so legitimate, was derived from the sale and lease of waste lands, 
amounting in late years to an annual sum, on the average, of 
750,000/. This is not properly income, but a portion subtracted 
every year from the national capital, and ought to be devoted, 
not so much to the current expenditure of the State as to pro- 
viding, as was originally intended, a fund for the purposes of 
immigration, and for the permanent improvement of the colony. 
Not content, however, with this income, but in pursuit of the 
popular fallacy that it is possible to turn taxation intoa source 
of national wealth, or at least into a means of creating local 
manufactures, that is, of raising wages, the government of Vic- 
toria, representing the democratic majority, has during the last 
two years revolutionized its whole fiscal scheme in favour of a 
protective system—putting on new taxes not for revenue but for 
“ protection to native industry,” and repealing others which were 
just in principle, light in incidence, and easy to bear. All this 
has been done solely and entirely with a selfish purpose—with 
a view on the part of the Ministry of acquiring oy by 
making a pretence to shift, as they call it, the burdens of the 
State from the poor to the rich. 

In the mode of expending its revenue we may detect even 
more palpably the same foolish, vicious, and short-sighted 
policy. ‘The ordinary income, which before the recent increase 
of taxation amounted to about 3,000,000/. a year, was more 
than sufficient for all the reasonable wants of the country. It 
gave an expenditure per head of the population of no less 
than 4/, 15s, which is double that of any other country 
in Europe or in America, not excepting the United States 
The true difficulty should have been to spend this amount in 
any legitimate manner. The Ministry of the day, however, were 
not hampered with any scruples in this direction. They have 
systematically made use of a large portion of the revenue for the 
maintenance of an artificial wage-rate, with the view of gaining the 
favour of its supporters among the working class. Enormous sums 
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are lavished every yearupon what are called “Public Works”—not 
that the works themselves are necessary, but that the expendi- 
ture is regarded as a kind of perquisite by the working-classes. 
Although one of the governments, a little more honest and 
greatly more able than the others, introduced an admirable 
scheme of local government, with the express view of relieving 
the general treasury of this annual burden of Public Works, no 
Ministry has since been found strong enough to carry out this prin- 
ciple in its integrity ; and although the local governments levy their 
own rates for their immediate wants—the only wants that are 
really legitimate—about half-a-million a year is still scrambled 
away among the members of the House, to be devoted to 
roads, bridges, charitable institutions, lunatic asylums, aud public 

ardens. ‘The Public Works in Victoria, in fact, are not inaptly 
Souibed as “a gigantic system of out-door relief.” ‘The money 
is spent in the most reckless and extravagant manner, and one- 
half of it never reaches the “work” to which it is dedicated. 
Besides this large annual sum for the ordinary public works, a 
debt of 9,000,000/. has been incurred for the construction of an 
elaborate system of national railways, which would be very suc- 
cessful if there were passengers to travel or goods to convey. 
There could be no more ludicrous illustration of “ burning the 
candle at both ends,” than is afforded by this contradictory policy, 
which makes expensive railways to provide employment for the 
labouring class, yet puts a stop to the immigration which might 
help to support them, and taxes the foreign goods which they 
are intended to carry. 

Upon the heads of Commerce and Industry, what can we say 
more than that the democratic government of Victoria has 
deliberately adopted al! the obsolete fallacies of Protection ¢ 
Under the original colonial system, and under a Free Trade 
tariff, commerce and industry had flourished exceedingly. The 
enterprise of the colonists was almost daily directed to the dis- 
covery of new fields of labour. There were already nearly twice 
the number of people employed in manufactures that there were 
at the same time in the United States, In the Registrar- 
General's report for 1865, he returns upwards of 450 industries 
and manufactures of various kinds, which gave employment to 
the people of Victoria. The foreign trade was in a most healthy 
state, and Melbourne was fast becoming an¢ntrepdé of the southern 
seas. There was no restriction to the free interchange of com- 
modities, and Victorian gold got its highest price in English 
manufactures. But when wages began to fall in the colony, 
through the greater cheapness of living, added to the growing 
scarcity of highly-paid employment, mainly consequent on the 
government policy as to land, immigration, and public works, 
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the democracy began to take up the cry of Protection to Native 
Industry. Not content with being subsidized directly through 
the government expenditure, the artisans in the larger towns 
began to clamour for indirect sustenance, or what they believed 
would be such, through taxes on foreign imports. Luckily for them, 
about this time there was a Ministry in power to whom it became 
necessary to invent a policy. The members of Mr. Macculloch’s 
government had come into office in 1865 by no means on the 
pure democratic ticket, and those of them who had any opinions 
at all were pledged to Free Trade principles. But the habit of 
governing by means of a democratic majority is very damaging 
to political virtue. Some of the Ministers, more open to con- 
viction than the rest, took to reading Mr. Mill’s Political Economy, 
Unfortunately for the colony they alighted, in the second volume, 
upon the following paragraphs :—“The only case in which, on 
mere principles of political economy, protecting duties can be 
defensible is when they are imposed temporarily (especially in a 
young and rising nation), in hopes of naturalizing a foreign 
industry, in itself perfectly suitable to the circumstances of the 
country. * * * A protecting duty, continued for a reasonable 
time, will sometimes be the: least inconvenient mode in which 
the nation can tax itself for the support of such an experiment.” 


This was enough warrant for those who were, and who wanted to 

be, Protectionists in Victoria. It is true that, after the mischief 

was done, Mr. Mill, being —_— to, explained that he meant 
i 


nothing of the sort ; but Mr. Mill’s very explanation was unluckily 
so worded as to be quoted triumphantly by the Protectionists 
on their side of the case. The Macculloch Ministry, under the 
influence of the pressure which is upon all governments in a 
democratic country, determined to make a sacrifice of their indi- 
vidual consciences and intelligences They decided that Protection 
should be their policy, since Postestion was the cry of the people. 
They had no difficulty in assuming that theirs was precisely such 
a case as Mr. Mill had conceived, and in declaring that, inasmuch 
as the right of determining what was an industry “suitable to 
the circumstances of the country” was conferred by the great 
master of political economy upon any government which chose 
to adopt it, they were such a government. In vain did the Free 
Traders (who came to be called the Conservatives and Reac- 
tionists under this new division of names), plead that Mr. Mill 
did not mean anything of the kind—that his exceptional clause 
was contradicted by his whole argument—that any “suitable 
industry” was able to naturalize itself, without help from the 
Government—that to invest any government with the power of 
saying what was a fit subject for protection was to abandon the 
whole case in favour of Free Trade—that a government, to be 
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able to say what was a suitable industry to any country, especially 
to a rising country, must be all-wise, all-just, all-knowing, as 
well as all-powerful. In vain did they contend that to make 
boots and shoes, clothes and hats, chairs and window-sashes, 
carriages and grand pianos, was not suitable to a young country, 
whose special wealth was in its gold, its wool, its corn, and its 
wine, and that to divert the national industry forcibly into those 
channels was a violation of all the fundamental principles of 
sound trade, A democracy which has power to act rarely con- 
descends to argue. At the general election of 1864, a majority 
was returned to the Assembly, pledged to the principle of 
Protection. The Ministry which up to then had professed Free 
Trade opinions became ardent Protectionists. ‘To most of its 
members office was a livelihood and a necessity; and they 
avowed, with unblushing effrontery, that it was their business, 
above all things, to become a “permanent government.” Then 
were brought out of their graves into a new life all the old 
defunct sophisms against Free Trade. The corpse of Protection 
suffered a resurrection. The slain bodies of a thousand ancient 
fallacies were set upon their legs. All the follies of the pre- 
Corn Law period were revived in the interest of the Victorian 
democracy, and then was seen how flimsy was the cloak of 
Liberal opinion which covered the Liberal party, how unreal was 
the advance supposed to have been made by “the people” in 
the wisdom of their teachers, Precisely the same condition of 
blind and selfish ignorance was revealed in the democracy of 
Victoria as had been charged against the aristocracy of England ; 
with this difference, that the former had all the English experi- 
ence to their hand, and had no excuse but a sordid one for their 
blindness. Protection was taken to mean increased employment 
and higher wages, and Protection thenceforth became, and still 
is, the cardinal article of the Australian Democratic creed. The 
arguments used by the Protectionist leaders were of the old 
staple kind. “ Why should we let the foreigner swamp our 
markets? Why not let us become our own producers of all that 
we desire? Why should we send our gold away, instead of 
keeping it in the country?) Why should we be dependent on 
the foreign manufacturer?” The excess of imports over exports 
was alleged to be the sum which the cclony lost every year by 
Free Trade. The diggers, who had reasons of their own for 
supporting the Ministry of the day, were induced to join in the 
ery of Protection first raised by the artisans. The agriculturists 
were next assailed, and were only too ready to agree to protect 
every one else if they were protected.* Within the colony itself 





* A tax of 5s. a ton upon imported bread-stuffs has recently been imposed as 
a bribe to the farmers—the beginning of a Corn Law in Victoria. 
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there was no class to make head against the folly except that 
which had, on other accounts, become politically unpopular, and 
the merchants, who up to this time had taken no part in politics, 
The opposition of the former was denounced as arising from 
selfish motives in respect to the land question (although this had 
been settled before the ery of Protection had been adopted by. 
the Ministry), and the merchants were declared to be a super- 
fluous body in the state, not worthy of consideration—mere 
“hewers of wood and drawers of water,” in the words of the 
leader of the Ministry. Under the influence of these political 
exigencies, the Macculloch Ministry gave way to the popular 
will, and in the beginning of the year 1865 a tariff framed on 
Protectionist principles, intended and accepted as the first instal- 
ment of a greater measure to come by-and-by, was passed 
through the Legislative Assembly. 

And now commences the latest and most exciting chapter in 
the history of the Victorian democracy. The Macculloch Ministry, 
distrustful of the temper of the Upper House or Legislative 
Council, in which there was a large majority opposed to protec- 
tion, bethought them of a scheme to evade this strait in carrying 
their Tariff Bill. It may be necessary to repeat that the legis- 
lative functions of the two houses were by the Act of Constitu- 
tion made equal and ideutical in all points except one, By the 
56th section of the Act it was provided that all Bills for appro- 
priating any part of the revenue and for imposing any tax or 
duty should originate in the Assembly, and might be rejected, 
but not altered by the Council. In so providing, the authors of 
the Act evidently had in their mind the analogous respective 
functions of the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords. Of course, as all money bills must originate somewhere, 
it was reasonable to vest their initiation in that chamber which 
may be taken to represent more directly the popular will. But 
it is obvious that there are reasons for jealously confining the 
power of dealing with taxation and the appropriation of the 
public money in England to the House of Commons, which do | 
not exist in Victoria in the case of the Legislative Assembly. 
The two Victorian Houses are not, and cannot be made to be, 
strictly analogous to the two Houses of the British Parliament. 
The Upper House in Victoria is not an estate or a separate 
privileged body, but an elected and representative assembly, 
different only in the kind of election from the other assembly. 
The privileges of the two houses, instead of being separate, are 
precisely the same. The Legislative Council corresponds rather 
to the second chambers in the American State constitutions than 
to the British House of Lords. Like those, it is expressly 
designed to provide a further and more solemn deliberation of 
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any matter decided upon by the more popular assembly. To fulfil 
this duty it is indispensable that the Upper House should be 
independent ; and as in a new country it could not be indepen- 
dent by its own force, it became necessary to endow it with some 
distinct powers, and with a special character, defined by Act of 
Parliament. These powers are expressly provided in the Act 
18 & 19 Victoria, chapter 55. The Legislative Council has in 
all matters of taxation and revenue equal rights with the Legis- 
lative Assembly, except that it may not originate, and that it 
may not amend a money bill. The analogy between the powers 
of the Victorian Council and the British House of Peers in 
respect to their relation to the Lower House only applies in 
points of practice on which the Constitution Act is silent. 
Indeed, in one section (34th) of the Act, it is expressly pro- 
vided concerning the mode of procedure, and in respect to the 
passage of bills, &c., that until each house makes its own 
standing orders, and in default of any being made, the precedent 
of the British Parliament shall be followed. 

This may be enough to explain to English readers the position 
of the two Houses at the commencement of the great struggle be- 
tween the constitutional and the democratic principles of govern- 
ment in the colony of Victoria. That struggle, provoked on the 
question of Free ‘Trade or Protection, has long passed the stage of 
a fiscal controversy, and now threatens the destruction of all the 
powers of law and order in the colouy, if it does not involve still 
more serious consequences, Since the beginning of 1865 the policy 
of the Victorian Ministry, backed up by a majority of perhaps 
three-fifths of the manhood of Victoria, including the whole of 
the artisan class, the greater number of the gold-diggers, and all 
the smaller agriculturists, has been one continuous violation, not 
only of the written law of Victoria, but of all the forms and 
ago of what is called parliamentary government. The 

ariff Bill, introduced and passed through the Assembly in 
January, 1865, was not sent up to the Legislative Council until 
six months after, that is, until the end of the session. In the 
meantime, the new taxes were levied at the Custom House, upon 
the strength of the resolutions of the Assembly. This was but a 
small breach of constitutional practice, however, compared to 
what followed. When finally it became necessary to send up 
the Tariff to the Council, it was tacked to the annual Appro- 
priation Bill of the year, in violation of constitutional usage. 
The object of the tack was of course to tie the hands of the 
Council in dealing witi the Tariff—to compel it, since it had 
not the power of altering but only of rejecting a Money Bill, 
if it threw out the Tariff, to throw out the Appropriation Bill 
also, and thus to involve the country in a financial collapse. 
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The Legislative Council, thus wantonly assailed in one of its 
most vital prerogatives, had the courage to accept the challenge. 
Had it consented to the “ tack,” it would have created a precedent 
by which the Assembly would have been enabled to carry any 
measure to which it was inclined, and thus virtually to abrogate 
the functions of the Upper House. Taking a preliminary 
technical objection to the tacking of a Bill of Supply to a 
Bill of Appropriation, the Council laid the joint measure aside 
as not coming before it in any legitimate way. It declined 
to discuss the principle of the Tariff Bill, but declared its 
readiness to pass the Appropriation Bill, if presented in the 
usual and lawful manner. The Assembly, on its side, supported 
the Ministry in their revolutionary course, and passed a series of 
passionate resolutions, claiming to have the sole and absolute 
inherent power of dealing with questions of taxation, denouncing 
the conduct of the Council, and declaring that the Taritf should 
never be sent up in any other way than tacked to the Appropriation 
Bill. For several months, while the quarrel raged, the colony 
remained without any lawful form of government. The duties con- 
tinued to be levied at the Custom House, even after the rejection 
of the Tariff, by the sole authority of the resolutions of the 
Assembly. In fact, the Commissioner of Customs made and 
levied any taxes he pleased. The merchants who were taxed 
brought their actions against the Crown. The Supreme Court 
gave judgment in their favour, holding, as it was bound to do, 
that the resolutions of one House of Legislature had not the force 
of law. The Governor, a poor foolish gentleman, about as capable 
of administering constitutional government as of calculating 
eclipses, was entirely in the hands of his Ministers, and did every- 
thing he was bid, accepting the law to be as the Ministers inter- 
preted it. By their advice he refused to sign the warrants in 
satisfaction of the Supreme Court judgments. The Attorney- 
General wrote to the merchants who claimed justice from 
the Crown which the judges had awarded them, threatening 
them with “punishment” for their resistance to his illegal 
authority. The most violent language was used in the Assembly 
by the Ministers against all who upheld the constitution and 
opposed their will. There having been no Appropriation Bill for 
1865, the Treasury was closed, and the Queen formally declared 
to be a defaulter in the public Gazette, under the hand of her 
own Treasurer for Victoria. 

In the meantime, the public servants and the creditors of 
the State were becoming clamorous. No money could be 
paid out of the public account without the authority of the 
Audit Commissioners, and they could give no authority with- 
out an Appropriation Act. The Victorian Audit Act (especially 
framed for the protection of the people by the people 
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themselves in a calmer and wiser moment), provides that no 
sum shall be paid out of the public account unless it shall 
have been first certified by the Commissioners of Audit to 
be “legally available according to the appropriation thereof.” 
The piety of the founders of the Constitution, with a rare 
prescience of the character of the material out of which 
Ministries would come to be made, decreed the penalty for vio- 
lating these provisions to be hard labour on the public roads. 
When the time came for testing this safeguard it was seen how 
utterly powerless were any such flimsy devices to confine the will 
of a popular Minister in Victoria. The ingenious little bits of 
machinery intended to check the too violent action of the demo- 
cracy flew to pieces upon the first pressure. Demos made short 
work of the straps, cogs, wheels, stops, and balances by which he 
had suffered himself, in an indolent humour, to be bound and 
regulated. An unscrupulous Ministry, backed by the demucratic 
majority, found no more difficulty in over-riding the Audit Act 
than in breaking any other part of the constitution. The 
mingled audacity and craft with which this was effected will 
remain a monument to the genius of the popular Attorney- 
General, Mr. Higinbotham, who has been throughout the ani- 
mating spirit of the Victorian revolution, The ‘Treasury being 
closed against any legal access, a felonious entry was made by 
the connivance of the Queen’s Ministers. The public account of 
Victoria was lodged in six Melbourne banks. An attempt was 
made to tamper with the managers of these, so that they 
might be induced to assist the government with a loan. Five 
out of the six declined the transaction as illegal and dangerous, 
One bank, however, was found to be more easy or more enter- 
prising than the others—the fact of Mr. M‘Culloch, the Chief 
Secretary, himself being its principal director, having probably 
something to do with its ready compliance with the will of the 
government. By the aid of a statute passed “for enforcing 
claims against the Crown,” the First Law Officer of the State 
devised an ingenious scheme by which to evade the requirements 
of the Constitution and the Audit Acts. The friendly bank 
advanced money to the government in separate sums of 40,0000, 
each. For each sum so advanced the bank then enforced its 
claim against the Crown in the Supreme Court. The Attorney- 
General, on behalf of the Crown, “confessed judgment.” The 
Governor, according to the provisions of the statute above-men- 
tioned, then signed a warrant for payment out of the Treasury,— 
having previously declined to sign the warrants in satisfaction of the 
legitimate judgment obtained by the Melbourne merchantsagainst 
the Crown. Thus whatever money was required by the Ministry 
for the purpose of carrying on their war against the constitution 
was provided, in defiance of all Parliamentary rules and legal re- 
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straints. Of course, if under any circumstances it was legal 
to do this, there was no need of any Appropriation Act, Audit 
Act, or Parliament whatever. For several months during the 
year 1865 there was an utter suspension of all constitutional 
rights in Victoria. The people were taxed, and the money ob- 
tained from this taxation was spent, not only without the sanction 
of law, but in defiance of all the provisions expressly made to 
guard against the possibility of such a danger. The only excuse 
which the Ministry condescended to offer was, the public neces- 
sity—that is to say, the Ministerial necessity—that necessity 
being, as we have shown, absolutely the deliberate creation of 
the Ministers themselves. 

It would be tedious to recapitulate all the steps in the career 
of violence and lawlessness on which the Victorian Ministry 
embarked in pursuance of their determination to introduce a 
Protectionist Tariff—not only in spite of the Upper House, but 
without affording that House any opportunity of expressing an 
opinion on that policy. The Council, supported by the good 
opinion of all the educated and respectable classes in the colony, 
who on this occasion showed an unprecedented unanimity, main- 
tained the struggle on behalf of the constitution. Protest after 
protest was made against the revolutionary proceedings of the 
government. The Governor, Sir Charles Darling, was a mere 
puppet in the hands of his Ministers. The Imperial Government 
was appealed to in strong terms by petitions from various public 
bodies—from the Melbourne Chamber of Commerce, from a body 
of upwards of 20,000 Free Traders, and from various other associa- 
tions. The most important and significant of these was one 
signed by twenty-two members of the Executive Council, com- 
prehending the various gentlemen of all shades of political 
opinion who had ever held office under the Crown as Cabinet 
Ministers in Victoria, recounting in emphatic language the various 
acts of illegality committed by the government, and praying for 
the dismissal of the Governor. The Ministry in Melbourne con- 
tinued in its revolutionary course through the whole of 1865. In 
December, Parliament was dissolved without any Appropriation 
Bill ; and a new Assembly was elected in the beginning of the 
next year, in which the government had a still larger majority. 
As the Council could not be dissolved, and as the Assembly had 
ever been obedient, there was no reason for any new appeal to 
the country. The issue between the two Houses was purely upon 
the point of the interpretation of the constitution statute, and 
this issue of course could not be determined by any vote of the 
electors. The Legislative Council, which had never claimed the 
right of resisting the feeling of the country upon a point of policy, 
agreed to accept the Ministerial majority as an expression of 
opinion in favour of a Protective Tariff. They were willing to 
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allow the Tariff Bill to pass, provided it was sent up in a con- 
stitutional form, but they were not willing to surrender any por- 
tion of the rights conferred upon them by the Constitution Act. 
The Ministry by this time were beginning to be alarmed at the 
work of their own hands, and at the report of it which came back 
from England. Although they had vowed they would never 
recede an inch from the “ tack,” they began to see reasons for 
doing so. The Tariff Bill was sent up in the beginning of 1866 
in a separate form ; but inasmuch as its preamble and its sub- 
stance included the old matters in dispute between the two 
Houses, and one of its clauses sought to justify the illegal exac- 
tions of the Ministry in the preceding session, it was again re- 
jected. Ultimately the two Houses met in conference, and an 
agreement was effected—the Council agreeing to pass the bill 
upon the Assembly abandoning the obnoxious clauses. This 
pacific consummation, which was arrived at entirely in opposition 
to the principle of the policy maintained by the Ministry, was 
mainly influenced by the British opinion of the late unlawful 
proceedings, and by the decided though tardy action taken by 
the Imperial authorities in recalling their Governor. 

For a brief period there was truce between the Ministry and their 
opponents. The signal of a renewal of hostilities was given when, 
in fulfilment of a bargain made between the Ministry and the 
late Governor, a grant of 20,000/. was voted by the Assembly to 
Sir Charles Darling (or rather to Lady Darling), as compensation 
for loss of office ; and at the same time a resolution was adopted 
praying Her Majesty to consent to her late servant in Victoria 
being rewarded for his fidelity to the cause of the people. Those 
who had opposed Sir Charles Darling’s illegal courses protested 
against his being endowed by his fellow-conspirators at the ex- 
pense of the country, for breaking the laws which he had been 
sworn to uphold. They contended, as will appear to all impartial 
men most justly, that to permit a Colonial Ministry, with the con- 
nivance of one of the Houses of Legislature, to bribe the Governor 
for helping them to suppress the lawful rights of the other House 
and to violate the written constitution, was scarcely a precedent 
that should be allowed by the Queen, whose agent the Governor 
is, and by whom he is appointed to administer the laws of the 
colony. The Imperial authorities somewhat tardily came to this 
conclusion, and declined to permit Sir Charles Darling to accept 
the grant of 20,0007. Unfortunately, the next Colonial Minister 
reversed, or seemed to reverse, his predecessor's decision. Upon 
the ground that Sir Charles Darling had resigned the service of 
the Crown, his successor, Mr. Manners Sutton, was so instructed 
as to consent to the grant of 20,000/. to Lady Darling appearing 
on the estimates for 1867. A more mischievous piece of policy, 
considering all that had gone before, it is impossible to conceive. 
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By consenting to recommend the Darling grant, the new Governor 
was made to justify all that the Assembly and thé Ministry had 
done in the year previous, and to reverse the verdict which had been 
passed upon their action by the Imperial authorities. The old strife 
was once more kindled between the Ministry, representing the 
democratic party, and the Legislative Council, representing the 
educated and respectable minority. Encouraged by the coun- 
tenance which his policy seemed to receive from the new Governor, 
Mr. Higinbotham brought forward the grant of 20,000/. in the 
Assembly in a speech of extraordinary arrogance and violence. 
He declared that the government intended the vote as “a 
mark of censure” upon the Upper House—as a “ punishment ” 
upon their enemies—and as a distinct and final sentence of 
approval for all the measures which the Ministry had taken, in 
conjunction with the Crown, to bend the constitution to the will 
of the people. Sent up to the Upper House with this recom- 
mendation, of course the members of that body threw out the 
Darling grant, and with it necessarily the Appropriation Bill. 
They could not, without stultifying themselves, practically ex- 
tinguishing their office, and resigning their rights for ever, 
agree to reward the very man whom they had charged with 
violating the laws and betraying the constitution. Then began 
the second act of the great Victorian crisis. The Ministry re- 
sponded to this new repulse in their old arbitrary and insolent 
manner. Once more the process of government was maintained 
in defiance of the constitution. The old dodge of obtaining 
money without the sanction of Parliament was had recourse to, 
with a slight difference. On the present occasion the govern- 
ment have dispensed with the aid of their accommodating 
banker, and have made their assault upon the Treasury in a 
more direct form than in 1865. The public servants and the 
creditors of the State have been instructed, in a formal circular 
from the Attorney-General’s office, how to obtain their dues, by 
bringing sham actions against the Crown, which the Attorney- 
General himself tells them he will allow to go by default. The 
same despotical spirit, the same blind rancour, the same 
utter obliviousness of the elementary principles of constitu- 
tional government, have been displayed on the present as on the 
former occasion by the democratic Ministry of Victoria. Their 
only idea is to maintain themselves, at any cost to the law and 
any sacrifice of principle. Their last resort is to summon a new 
Assembly, which is now (February, 1868,) about to meet ; but as 
this new Assembly cannot be anything else than a revival of the 
old, there cannot be any hope from it of a peaceful and-lawful 
solution of the difficulty, which is entirely and absolutely created 
by the Ministry. In the meantime the judges have once more 
come into conflict with the Executive, through a recent decision 
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of the Supreme Court declaring the Attorney-General’s mode of 
obtaining money for the payment of the government officers by 
sham actions to be illegal and invalid. Once more foiled by the 
law, the democracy of Victoria has arrived at the climax of 
its long series of revolutionary crimes, the whole motive of which 
is the desire to introduce the principle of Protection into the 
colony. 

The issue, if left to be determined by the colonists themselves, 
cannot be regarded without serious anxiety by the people of 
England. The Legislative Council, even though deserted by the 
Crown, is bound not to give way. The whole cause of constitu- 
tional and free parliamentary government is involved in its 
decision. If it concedes anything, it will concede the right 
to any future Ministry to bribe any future Governor who shall 
aid them in doing violence to the law—it will abandon for 
ever that function vested in it by the constitution, and 
which is the last safeguard which the colonists of Victoria possess 
against the absolute despotism of the majority—the function of 
arresting and checking the popular humour ; not of thwarting the 
public will, but of giving it the opportunity of a second and 
calmer deliberation. The Assembly is bent not only upon having 
Protection, but upon having it in its own way, and upon being the 
sole and absolute executive as well as legislative power in 
Victoria. That it is the duty of the Imperial Government, so 
long as it aspires to that name and so long as Victoria continues 
to be a portion of the empire,—so long as the people of that 
colony are bound to pay a general deference to the spirit of free 
government as embodied in our English institutions—to interfere 
upon this occasion, no one can seriously dispute. Let the colony, 
if it chooses, separate from the empire altogether. But until it 
does so, it is our duty to insist that at least the constitution which 
it has made for itself shall be respected—that it shall rule itself 
according to the law which is its prutection—that it shall not 
claim to have all the privileges of a separate State without in- 
curring the obligations of independence. The colony should 
be free to make its own laws, but while it forms a part of the 
general constitutional system of the empire, it should be com- 
pelled to abide by the laws it has made. To require this is to 
require no more than that the British race in Australia shall not be 
suffered to descend into barbarism. It is a question not between 
democracy and any other form of government, but between 
civilization and savagedom. A people who make laws against 
the general good of the empire can scarcely be said to be in any 
sense a colony: a people who are unable to obey the laws of 
their own making are wanting in the first elements of a State. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


HE Dean of Westminster has prefixed a few graceful pages by way 

of preface to Miss Winkworth’s translation of Baron Bunsen’s 
celebrated work, “God in History.”! “ Bunsen’s labours,” says the 
Dean, “in the cause of truth, and freedom, and charity, whether we 
agree or not in his particular conclusions, bear an unfailing testimony 
to the value and the reality of that union of devout reverence with fear- 
- less inquiry which we so often hear decried as worthless or chimerical ;” 
the keynote of the treatise is “the development of the revelation of 
God through all the various phases of human history.”” That Bunsen 
had a special reverence for the Bible was sufficiently evidenced by his 
untiring labours in its illustration; but he held throughout an un- 
abated conviction that the course of Divine Providence and of the 
religious history of man was to be traced in other lines than those of 
the Jewish people. The vacillation of religious opinion in this country 
of late years has been remarkably exemplified in respect of Bunsen. 
“There was a time,” says Dr. Stanley, “when this oracle of Christian 
learning, learned in all the wisdom of Germany, was heard, without 
offence, by prelates and by the religious world both at Lambeth and at 
Exeter Hall.’’ Subsequently a clergyman was prosecuted for favour 
ably reviewing his “ Biblical Researches,” and vindicating his reputa- 
tion as a Christian though not a subscriber of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, was convicted by the Ecclesiastical Court, and only re- 
leased by the superior judicial calmness of the Privy Council. No 
great impression, we apprehend, has been made since that time either 
upon High Church dignitaries or on the Evangelical vulgus; but the 
very publication of these volumes shows that there is among the 
general public a considerable number of persons sufficiently interested 
in the subjects discussed in them to be likely to read them. 
They will not, however, be found very smooth reading, although some 
of the more truly German portions have been pared down; yet they 
abound in matter interesting in its details even to persons who may 
doubt as to the truth of the author’s theory, or may fail to grasp it, 
or may think that no consistent or adequate theory is here presented. 
Among the causes which appear to us likely to detract from the 
reader’s satisfaction in the perusal of a work so rich in learning and so 





1 “God in History, or the Progress of Man's Faith in the Moral Order of the 
World.” By C. C.J. Baron Bunsen, D.Ph., D.C.L., and D.D. Translated 
from the German by Susanna Winkworth, author of ‘‘ Niebuhr’s Life,” ‘‘ Tauler’s 
Life,” &c. With a preface by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westmin- 
ster. In three volumes. Vols. I., II. London: Longmans. 1868. 
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abounding in comprehensive views, may be mentioned the following:—1. 
A confusion in the use or application of some terms of frequent recur- 
rence, as “consciousness,”’ applied (i.) to consciousness of self; (ii.) to 
immediate perception (if it be immediate) of the external world or 
nature; (iii.) to conviction, which is matter of inference, of the divine 
authorship of the world ; (iv.) to conviction, which is matter of inference 
still more remote, of a divine moral government of humanity ; (v.) 
to a persuasion that the divine governor or author of the moral order 
is himself conscious ; (vi.) and is in immediate relation to the individual 
human spirit. 2. The constant mingling of theory and semi-philo- 
sophical assumption with the facts which are alleged and professed to be 
the basis of an induction. 3. A confusion between progress of human 
conception of the Divine Being and progress of the development of the 
divine action in the universe. Hence retrogression is not acknowledged 
to be equally divine with progress. Now, the divine energy which gives 
form to all things, gives form also to human thought—human thought 
is, in fact, one of its manifestations ; it is therefore equally the cause of 
retrogression as of progress in religious conceptions, of decline as of rise. 
4. Doubt is thrown upon the historical facts which are alleged, at least 
in their relative or proportionate value, by the assumptions with which 
they are entangled concerning the special influence of chosen personali- 
ties, as Abraham, Moses, Elijah, and Jesus Christ ; these, or some of 
them, are mythical, or semi-mythical personalities ; or if they are not the 
creations of myth, legend more or less has gathered round the histories of 
all of them. 5. A misgiving as to the fair selection of the author’s facts 
arises from his omission to remark on the retrogression implied in the 
purely secular theism of the Hebrews, as compared with the faith in 
immortal life of the Egyptians; the omission of the red and black 
men from the world’s history ; and the violence he is obliged to use in 
order not to exclude from it the three hundred and sixty millions of 
Chinese atheists. 6. Above all, there is an absence of all attempt to 
connect the movement of the religious conceptions which are traced 
with the progress in civilization of the human race. 

It is very difficult for any one who is committed to an ecclesiastical 
and dogmatical system to enter impartially on a free inquiry, the 
result of which might possibly issue in conclusions inconsistent with 
it. Especially is this the case with Roman Catholic authors. The 
value of whatever they say is materially impaired by an inevitable sus- 
picion that they may not be giving us the whole of their genuine. 
thought; nor can a treatise be regarded as much more than a prize 
exercise, or as if it were really a contribution to the investigation of 
truth, when it is prefaced by such a declaration as is prefixed by 
Dr. Smith to his work on the Pentateuch :°— 

. “T have to state that I submit this work to the judgment of the Holy See. 
Knowing that to St. Peter and his successors Jesus Christ committed the 
feeding of his lambs and sheep, I look upon it as a happy privilege to be fed 
and taught by the Chief Shepherd of the one fold, and can never find the least 





* “The Book of Moses, or the Pentateuch in its Authorship, Credibility, and 
Civilization.” By the Rev. W. Smith, Ph.D. Vol. I. Longmans. 1868. 
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difficulty in retracting without reserve whatever the Holy See may pronounce 
deserving of censure.”—>p. xiii. 


On the other hand, a person so writing in submission to the judg- 
ment of an assumed infallible authority may seriously damage the 
cause he undertakes to defend by the concessions which he may 
make in the course of his argument; they are safe to him because 
covered by the shield of his orthodox profession, while they may be 
logically fatal to his cause in the minds of those who will not balance or 
neutralize them in like manner. This is precisely what Dr. Smith ap- 
pears to us to have accomplished. The preliminary basis of his argument 
is something like this—1. That the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch is not provable from the Pentateuch itself, nor from the Old 
Testament, nor by means of an impartial critical inquiry; 2. Thatit can 
be established only on the authority of Christ’s words, as recorded in the 
New Testament; 3. And in order to the sufficiency of this authority 
it must be assumed that he did speak the words attributed to him, 
and that what he said must be absolutely true, inasmuch as he was a 
Divine Person. Curiously enough, Dr. Smith acknowledges in his 
preface, “ Were our argument in any one particular grounded on the 
assumed truth of scriptural revelation, or of actual prophecy, or of the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, the book might well have been spared both 
to author and reader. It would miss the real point of the controversy,” 
p- vi. And he goes on in the next page to say that he alleges the 
authority of Christ and his Apostles, although in a somewhat different 
way from the authority of the Old Testament writers, still “ more as a 
beacon-light for the Christian than as a demonstration for the sceptic.” 
But he then most inconsistently places this very authority in the front 
of the “ external evidence in favour of Mosaic authorship ;” and meets 
Dr. Davidson’s clear statement, that the proper and impartial method 
of conducting the inquiry “is to determine the authorship of the Old 
Testament books irrespectively of the New Testament in the first 
instance,” with the following flimsy rhetoric; the italics are Dr. 
Smith’s :-— 

* But it is surely highly uncritical to determine the authorship irrespectively, 
and decide the question independently, of that Book, which of all others, oe 
to the divine authority which there touches on the point, is the most entitle 
to be heard on the subject. True criticism never determines and decides till 
it has gone through a searching examination of everything that can throw 
light on the problem; least of all will it close its ears to the words of Him who 

mittedly is the most competent to pronounce ajudgment. It has been re- 
served for ‘the higher criticism’ to shut out the sun in order that it may enjoy 
the luxury of groping and stumbling by the light of a hazy moon.”—p. 26. 


So, when he says “to repudiate the authority of Christ is bad criti- 
cism as well as rank blasphemy,” he forgets that the office of criticism 
is to weigh evidence, not to accept authority ; nor if it were conceded 
that Christ spoke the words relied on, and the import of the words 
were conceded, and the impossibility of his speaking in accommoda- 
-tion to popular views were conceded, could the critic regard if as more 
than evidence—not that Moses did write the Pentateuch, but that in 
the time of Christ the Jews generally thought so. To the critic it 
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cannot possibly belong to determine the value of Christ's authority— 
whether it were that of an ordinary or of an extraordinary man; nor, 
if he were superior to other men, in what his superiority consisted, or 
what were the limits of his intelligence ; it is beyond the scope of Old 
Testament criticism to elect between various theories concerning the 
nature or natures of Jesus Christ; and upon the most orthodox 
hypothesis of the union of two whole and complete natures in his one 
person, the extent of his lack of knowledge in his “ reasonable soul” 
has never yet been defined even by sufficient ecclesiastical authority. 
Quitting, however, his fortress of New Testament authority, Dr. 
Smith commences the critical part of his inquiry properly so called 
with the generally acknowledged existence of the Book of Deuteronomy 
in the reign of Josiah; and his course is to work backwards and show 
traces of its existence in previous periods up to the age of Joshua. 
He next argues that Deuteronomy implies the rest of the Pentateuch, 
and therefore that the whole Pentateuch is traced up to Moses. He 
then reverses the process, presupposing the Mosaic authorship, in order 
to show that it is consistent with the flow of the history. Afterwards 
he examines the internal or literary evidence, which leads him to the 
Same conclusion as before, and he examines in detail the “ negative 
evidence” on the other side, adduced by Dr. Davidson and others. The 
pivot of the whole of this discussion is the alleged finding of the Book 
of the Lord in the Temple by Hilkiah the priest, in the reign of Josiah, 
which book Dr. Smith fancies, without the least grounds, to have been 
the autograph of Moses himself. He does not of course allow this 
autograph to have consisted solely of our present Book of Deuteronomy ; 
but it is necessary to his argument to point out that the particulars of 
the history (2 Kings xxii. xxiii.; 2 Chron. xxxiv.) imply especial refe- 
rence to it. Only in two places in the Pentateuch is a list of such 
curses to be found as were read in the Book then said to have been 
discovered, namely, in Lev. xxvi. and Deut. xxvii. xxviii. “ Leviticus 
it cannot be, for no mention is there made of the curses peculiarly 
affecting the king.”” We should suggest also that Lev. xxvi. is itself 
an evident interpolation, having no coherence with its context, and of 
the age of the Captivity, probably by Ezekiel. So that all considera- 
tions point to Deuteronomy, and that only, as the Book found in the 
House of the Lord. Some of the characteristics which distinguish 
Deuteronomy from the other books of the Pentateuch are fairly enough 
stated by Dr. Smith, such as the familiarity with Egypt and its customs 
shown by its author; its oratorical and hortatory style; with the dif- 
ferent treatment which it bestows on the events in the Wilderness 
from that of the other books, sometimes more copious, sometimes more 
concise ; but he sees in all this the proceeding of an “authorized com- 
mentator”—in fact, of the original legislator himself. On the other 
hand, there are contrasts between the provisions of Deuteronomy and 
the middle books of the Pentateuch which are passed over in silence, as 
of the eating of things sacrificed (comp. Num. xviii. 17-19; Deut. xv. 
19, 20), and of the provision for the Levites (comp. Num. xxxv. 2-8 ; 
Deut. xii. 12, 18,19; xiv. 27,29). Nor among the discrepancies which 
have to be solved have we observed any attempt to reconcile the 
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- difference between Exod. xx. 8-11, and Deut. v. 12-15, or reference 
to the words which follow in v. 22, “and he added no more.” It is 
necessary, however, for Dr. Smith to show that there are traces of the 
existence both of Deuteronomy and of the rest of the Pentateuch in 
the ages previous to the reign of Josiah, which he undertakes to do by 
means of various loose references to “ the Law,” “ the Commandments,” 
“the Statutes,” and which are in some instances connected with the 
name of Moses. But he has not supplied, as indeed he could not, 
any evidence that the passages from the Books of Kings and Chroni- 
cles on which he relies were, in their present shape, contemporary with 
the events and times to which they relate. For this purpose he 
quotes principally the Books of the Chronicles, a post-exilic compila- 
tion, while the Books of Kings themselves were not compiled till the 
very era of the Captivity, and have received various interpolations 
throughout. On the whole, this isa merely plausible and fairly written 
book, which does not go at all to the roots of the matter. 

The “Tracts for the Day,’ collected into a volume, are intended 
as a supplement to the two series of “The Church and the World,” 
tending to define more and more the position of the party which issues 
them. There are three general questions which arise on observation 
of the systematic movement of these high Anglicans. The first is, 
whether the doctrines and practices which they recommend are consis- 
tent with the laws of the Church to which they belong. This is in the 
first instance an essentially legal question, with which here we have 
nothing to do; only it may be observed that until the opinions of these 
persons have been proved to be inconsistent with the formularies by 
which they are bound, it is premature to charge them with dishonesty ; 
while on the other hand, if the law of their particular Church should 
pronounce their opinions, or any of them, untenable within it, they 
could not escape the moral obligation of submitting to it by any appeal 
to some supposed higher, more catholic, or purely spiritual authority. 
The second general question arising upon the movements of this 
section in the Established Church is whether, supposing their doctrines 
to be tenable in the Established Church according to its written law, 
the people of England for the time being will be satisfied that such 
persons should be in the position of accredited and authorized teachers, 
and be endowed out of the national reserve. This is purely a question 
of public policy, with which likewise here we have nothing to do. 
The third general question is this—whether what these persons say 
is true, demonstrably or probably: and this question subdivides itself 
further according to the hypotheses, theological or philosophical, 
which may be assumed by particular critics. It is essential to keep 
these general questions clearly distinct, and not to mix up the 
personal question with the public policy question, or either of those 
with the purely controversial one. The controversial question, again, 
subdivides itself into two principal branches: first, into the argu- 
ment with the Protestant or Evangelical party; and secondly, with 
Rationalism, or as the Anglo-Catholics term it, with Infidelity in its 





3 ‘*Tracts for the Day : Essays on Theological Subjects.” By various authors. 
Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipley, M.A. London: Longmans. 1868, 
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various shades. In the controversy with Protestantism these Anglo- 
Catholics certainly indulge themselves from time to time in unseemly 
expressions of contempt which can be of no real service to’ their own 
cause. At the same time, as unprejudiced judges, at least as to that 
part of the discussion, we cannot see that the Protestant—that is, the 
traditionary Protestant—has any ground of superiority over the 
Catholic. By traditionary Protestant we mean one who defines his 
Protestantism by certain doctrines which he has inherited from the 
days of the Reformation, not by the fundamental principle of the Re- 
formation itself—to follow the light according as it is given us to see 
it. On the contrary, the Evangelical will find that his fancied ground 
of Scripture as the sole rule of faith cannot be established—it is neither 
proclaimed by the Scripture itself, nor demonstrable ab extra that the 
whole of the Divine Revelation must be consigned to a book. More- 
over his appeal to his own limited rule of faith will betray him, for 
there are contained in Scripture the germs of many of the Catholic de- 
velopments, and where it is silent it does not necessarily disprove. 
The Evangelical cannot supplement his argument with the Catholic by 
appeal to Reason, for he has already agreed with his opponent that in 
matters of Revelation and Faith, Reason must be surrendered. Nor is 
it easy to see how with any degree of consistency one can appeal to 
Reason as negativing, for instance, the possibility or conceivableness of 
transubstantiation, if he receives as facts the miracles of turning water 
into wine and of the multiplication of loaves and fishes. And what 
can either astound the imagination or perplex the reason of one who 
believes, as usual among Protestants, the Incarnation, Resurrection, and 
Ascension of Jesus Christ? Ultimately, therefore, the Evangelical 
must, if not already conquered, be left behind while the decisive 
battle is fought out between the Catholic and the Rationalist. The 
turning-point of this contest lies in the question of the miraculous or 
supernatural. These terms are by no means of identical significa- 
tion. For the Divine Cause or Source of all natural manifestations, 
however operating, may with perfect consistency be termed super- 
natural, although all those manifestations themselves be termed 
natural. Now, it is something gained for it to be understood by 
those who are capable at the present moment of taking some glance 
at the future, that here will be the tug of war; and if the Evangelicals 
could be awakened out of their intellectual lethargy, it would be 
well for them to understand how much more difficult and complicated 
their position is than that of the Catholic party vis-a-vis to modern 
science. For with the Catholic there is no @ priori presumption 
against miracle—rather the contrary—nor any room for reason to 
question a particular miracle so long as it is vouched by sufficient autho- 
rity—not evidence, but authority. But the Evangelical has to draw a 
line between miracle and miracle, which neither on grounds of Scrip- 
ture, nor of antecedent reasoning, nor of evidence, is he capable of 
doing. The whole, however, of the discussion in the present “ Essay 
on Miracles and Prayer,’ supposed to be carried on not with 
the “ Evangelical,” but with the “ Rationalist,” is very confused. 
We have partial answers to particular difficulties, partial or possible 
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explanations of particular miracles, a mingling of some show of 1n- 
dependent reasoning with Scriptural authority, and assumption of 
“ Revelation” —a bringing in a little about Mr. Mozley and a little 
about Professor Tyndall; but nothing going straight to the point. 
For loose definitions or descriptions of miracle are like a Janus-head, 
bifrons, towards the naturalist and the supernaturalist: to the one 
miracles are only pleaded for as analogous to higher instances of pro- 
cesses which we all acknowledge to be continually taking place, 
though we cannot explain the manner of them; to the other the 
essence of a miracle is declared to be that it is a special intervention 
and outcome of Divine power then and there. Now, we apprehend 
the only way for all parties to this discussion either to come to mutual 
understanding, or to ascertain that such an understanding is impossible, 
is to cease preluding definitions of miracle in the abstract, but to set 
themselves to describe some particular crucial event, or set of events, 
the occurrence of which is questioned on the one side and maintained 
on the other, when the following cases or instances will be found to 
arise: 1. That the description given of the events is so vague that 
they are incapable of being brought to the test of examination. 2. 
That they may be classifiable under the head of wonderful or unusual 
phenomena, but not necessarily contradictory to the universal order or 
consistency. 3. That the description involves a contradiction of uni- 
versal order or consistency. It is only under the third head that the 
Naturalists and Supernaturalists can join issue. Now if the event or 
events as described do not involve an inconsistency with the rest of 
the universe, or a contradiction of necessary axioms, then the Naturalist 
will have nothing to say against them, and need not trouble himself 
to argue against them, for they will be valueless to the believer; if, 
however, they involve such contradiction or inconsistency, whatever the 
believer may do with them they can be no evidence to the unbeliever. 
The Dean of Canterbury professes in the “ Meditations,”* which 
were originally preached as sermons in Canterbury Cathedral, to have 
aimed at presenting the “great familiar truths of our religious belief 
or life” in their reality, and stripped of ‘ accidents and conventionali- 
ties.” But we cannot say that he distinguishes at all clearly between 
the body of the truths which he would retain and the accident or con- 
ventionality which he would surrender. It requires a much firmer 
hand than Dr. Alford’s to make a sharp cut between the religious 
truths which can be accepted by the educated modern and the tradi- 
tional representations with which they are encumbered. For these tra- 
ditional representations or conventionalities are so thoroughly and 
entirely Biblical, that it is very difficult for a person who, like Dr. 
Alford, maintains the inspiration and supernatural authority of the 
Bible, to shake himself free from them. He treats the Bible also as if 
it were homogeneous, and is incapable of distinguishing between the 
different stand-points of its various authors, or their different modes of 
thought and representation. He undertakes, for instance, to adjust 





4 “ Meditations on Advent, on Creation, and on Providence.” By Henry 
Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. London: Alexander Strahan. 1867. 
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the predictions in the New Testament of the visible coming of the 
Son of Man to Judgment at the last day with modern knowledge of 
the world where it is expected to be displayed. To the mind of the 
Palestinian Jew there would be nothing incongruous in the scene of 
the last day as depicted in Matth. xxiv., or in the Apocalypse: the 
Judge seated in the clouds might well be seen by all the quick and 
the dead, as Satan might well show the Christ from the summit of a 
mountain all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of them. The 
Dean, however, is amusingly puzzled how to deal with such descrip- 
tions :— 

“As to the place where the Lord shall come, how difficult it is to form 
any idea in our minds which may at all accord with the facts and laws of 
nature to which we find ourselves subjected! He shall come and be seen by 
all—by all at. the same moment; so that the very conditions of our senses will 
be changed, the very foundations of the earth be broken up, all present 
hindrances removed.”—p. 7. 


That is to say, it is impossible the predicted event should take place 
as described. So as to the coming of the last day as a thief in the 
night, when men are “eating and drinking, marrying and giving in 
marriage,”’ &c., such cannot be a true description of the then occupa- 
tions of all mankind over the whole-globe. Thus he sometimes puts 
the most unnatural strain upon the Scriptural words, and sometimes 
evacuates them of all meaning. Another mode of escape from the 
necessity of abandoning, as a more candid expounder would have done, 
the Scripture declaration in the face of actual knowledge and expe- 
rience, is to substitute a practical application in the place of an explana- 
tion or reconciliation. In numberless passages of the New '‘T'esta- 
ment the second advent of Christ is spoken of as nigh at hand; the 
New Testament writers were mistaken in their expectation. Dr. 
Alford does not deny it, but he does not frankly admit it. “Yet a 
little while and he that shall come will come and will not tarry ;” now 
the practical application with which Dr. Alford would turn aside in- 
quiry into the real meaning of such a text is void of all Scriptural 
authority, for he is bound to acknowledge that exhortation to prepare 
for death, as moderns phrase it, is foreign to the authors of the New 
Testament. This first division of the “ Meditations’’ exemplifies the 
feeblest and most partial exegesis; the second, on Creation, may 
be described as an essay on the best method to make atheists ; 
it amounts to about this—no one who does not believe in a 
Creation ex nihilo can believe in a God. In like manner in the dis- 
cussion upon Providence the Dean ties himself down to the narrowest 
theology while affecting to be independent of conventionalities. He 
proposes to lift up “the unbelieving or the doubting” “ by seeming for 
a while to come down to their level and to speak as they do.” Where- 
upon he assumes as “ pretty plain to all that our natural tendency, if 
left entirely to ourselves, is to evil” (p. 168), though he does not 
employ the current “ Evangelical” expressions concerning “the Fall.” 
In like manner, though he does not call him the Devil, if we remember 
right we have mention of an Adversary, of “all creation inheriting 
man’s sin,” and “the ground being cursed for his sake,” and of the 
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restoration of material nature to perfect beauty, as well as the recon- 
ciliation of man being effected in the world to come by virtue of the 
“ Great Sacrifice,” and the “ Death and Resurrection of the Lord.” In- 
deed, whatever conventionalities of expression may have been avoided 
by Dr. Alford for the sake of throwing dust in the eyes of the “ un- 
believer,” the old conventionalities of thought traditionally derived 
from Scriptural and Patristic sources have been retained and enforced. 
Further than this, he gratuitously closes questions which the Christian 
Church, as such, has hitherto left open—as of creation ew nthilo, and 
the creation of souls. Inadequate representation of the position of an 
adversary we expect—as when denial of miracle is confused with denial 
of the supernatural, and a denial of Dualism with Atheism; and Dr. 
Alford in this, as in his other works, talks a great deal about his sub- 
ject, but seldom or never goes straight to the point of it. 

However well intentioned Messrs. Blackley and Hawes may have 
been in undertaking to issue a “Critical English Testament,” they 
have certainly accomplished only one portion of that which they pro- 
fessed to present to the public. They have given an adaptation of 
Bengel’s “ Gnomon,” a sufficiently old-fashioned basis, but as to show- 
ing the precise results of modern criticism and exegesis we wonder 
how they can persuade themselves that they have even attempted it. 
Not that anything better could be expected from expositors who are 
still in the bondage of a prophetical interpretation of the Apocalypse, 
and who replace Bengel'’s interpretation of that book which they 
acknowledge to be exploded, with Mr. Elliott’s, in which the French 
Revolution, the secularization of Church property, and the Pope form 
prominent traits. That they should have decided against those modern 
critics who see in the Apocalypse a figurative description of events 
passing before the eye of the writer, not improbably the Apostle John, 
coupled with anticipations of a kingdom of the saints then shortly to 
be brought in, wherein history has disappointed the expectations of 
the apostolic age—with this no one could have found fault, but to 
ignore even the existence of such an explanation of the Apocalypse is 
to lead simple readers blindfold: it may be a presentation of results 
according to Messrs. Blackley and Hawes, but gives no help toa 
critical knowledge of the New Testament. 

As the fifth and sixth volumes cf Messrs. Clark’s issue of the “ Ante- 
Nicene Fathers,’ we have the first volume of the writings of Irenzeus 
and the first volume of the writings of Hippolytus. The publishers 





> “The Critical English Testament ; being an Adaptation of Bengel’s Gnomon, 
with numerous Notes; showing the Precise Resuits of Modern Criticism and 
Exegesis,” Edited by Rev. W. L, Blackley, M.A., and Rev. James Hawes, M.A. 
Vol. III. The Epistles (from Second Timothy) and the Apocalypse. London: 
Alexander Strahan & Co. 1867. 

6 «* Ante-Nicene Christian Library.” Edited by the Rev. Alexander Roberts, 
D.D., and James Donaldson, LL.D. Vol. V. ‘‘ The Writings of Ireneus.” Trans- 
lated by Rev. Alexander Roberts, D.D., and Rev. W. H. Rambaut, A.B., Vol. I. 
Vol. VI. ‘The Refutation of all Heresies.” By Hippolytus. Translated by the 
Rev. J. H. McMahon, M.A. With Fragments from his Commentaries on 
various Books of Scripture. Translated by the Rev. S, D. F. Salmond. Edin- 
burgh : T. & T. Clark. 1868. 
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express a regret at being obliged to present so many first volumes, 
but it would not be possible otherwise to distribute their issues equally 
over a moderate number of years. These particular volumes also con- 
tain several passages of peculiar interest,especially touching the Gospel 
question. The English redera will be able to judge for himself what 
material of any value is contributed in some celebrated passages to the 
settlement of it; he will undoubtedly perceive, on a perusal of Irenaeus 
against Heresies, iii. 8, 9, how little weight belongs to the opinions 
of such a writer, irrespective of the reasons on which it is based ; and 
when the Patristic writers are alleged, not for the sake of their 
authority, but for the evidence which they furnish, such evidence will 
have to be carefully analysed. Thus, on perusal of the whole of the 
passages containing an account of Basilides and Valentinus and their 
schools, both in Irenzus and Hippolytus it is evident there was no 
intention of citing words precisely from the works of individuals. 
“He” and “they,” “Valentinus,” “ Basilides,” “Isidorus,’ and 
“the heretics,” are used interchangeably ; and the inference is ground- 
less which is sought to be drawn from the occurrence of a citation or 
two from the fourth Gospel, as by these “ heretics,” that it must have 
been extant in the time of Basilides himself (cirea 125), or of 
Valentinus (circa 140). : 

We cannot too highly recommend the two works of Professor 
Scholten noted below,’ now somewhat more accessible to our readers 
in the German translations than in the original Dutch. The former 
work on the fourth Gospel was published by the author in 1864. It 
consists of an elaborate examination of the claim to apostolicity and 
historical truth made for the fourth Gospel; it concludes against the 
Johannean authorship, and demonstrates the irreconcilableness of its 
narrative with those of the Synoptists, to which it gives the preference 
as to the history, while it assigns the superiority to the fourth Gospel 
as to the theological or speculative ideal presented of the person of 
Jesus Christ. In 1865 Tischendorf published his “ Wann wurden 
unsere Evangelien verfasst,” which notwithstanding, or perhaps on 
account of its flimsiness, has been translated into English, and has 
enjoyed a certain reputation among “ Evangelicals.” The second work 
we have mentioned of Professor Scholten’s, reviews in a complete 
manner the historical evidence which Tischendorf had only alleged in 
an incomplete and one-sided manner. It embraces, in less than 200 
pages, all that the most recent investigations have brought to light 
on the subject. 

The observations also are well worth reading concerning the author- 
ship of the fourth Gospel to be met with in Dr. Keim’s “Jesus of 
Nazareth,” pp. 156—172.8 He places the composition in the first 





7 “Das Evangelium nach Johannes: Kritisch-historische Untersuchung.” Von 
J. i. Scholten. Aus dem Holliindischen iibersetzt von H. Lang, Pfarrer in 
Meilen. Berlin: 1867. Die ‘ltesten Zeugnisse betreffend die Schriften des 
Neuen Testamentes, Historisch untersucht von J. H. Scholten, Hochlehrer zu 
Leyden. Mit Bewilligung des Verfassers aus dem Hollindischen ubersetzt von 
Carl Manchot, Dr. Phil., Prediger zuSaint Remberti in Bremen. Bremen. 1867. 

8 “Geschichte Jesu von Nazara in ihrer Verkettung mit dem Gesammtleben 
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or second decade of the second century. While inclining, however, to 
a somewhat earlier date than other critics, he does not appear to 
attribute to it more than a historical form, with historical traces. 
The object of Dr. Keim’s work is to present an historical person of 
Jesus, not fantastical like Renan’s, not reduced to a mere skeleton 
like that of Strauss; and in order to render this possible to take a 
sober estimate of the material presented in the New Testament writings. 

Mr. Cartwright’s contribution to the history of “ Papal Conclaves ”? 
is very opportune at the present moment, when the case of Cardinal 
Andrea has drawn attention to the extent of the prerogative of the 
Pope, and of the privileges of the Cardinals. Andrea, it is true, has 
obeyed the Pope’s citation to Rome, and made a submission. But 
the Brief of Suspension launched against him advanced a claim on the 
part of the Pope in case of disobedience to his summons, to deprive 
Andrea of his franchise in the Conclave. 


“Every conceivable guarantee,” says Mr. Cartwright, “against the arbitrary 
action of an authority which claims to be above limitation might well have 
seemed to surround this point of law,—that a Pope, though perfectly empowered 
to interdict, excommunicate, degrade, and even send to the scaffold a cardinal, 
was absolutely debarred from depriving him of his prerogative to vote ata 
Papal election.”—p. 146, 


The passages of history and documents to which the author refers 
in support of this assertion will be found exceedingly curious. Even 
more interesting in prospect of a vacancy of the Papal chair, which 
cannot be very distant, is the account he gives of the ceremonial 
which commences immediately on the demise of a Pope, and the method 
of electing his successor. It is provided that the Conclave shall not be 
held until nine days after the decease of the former Pope, and the 
election shall be decided not by a simple majority in the first instance, 
but only after a series of ballotings, which opens the door to all sorts 
of trickery and delay. It is a question indeed whether the nine days 
previous ceremonial might not be abolished, and the dilatory proceed- 
ings in Conclave reduced to a more summary form of election. It is 
indeed supposed in well informed circles that Pius IX. has prepared an 
instrument empowering the election of his successor immediately his own 
life shall be extinct. ‘The importance of a speedy election was seen in 
the case of Pius IX. himself,although the nine days’ ceremonial and other 
forms were duly observed. The Conclave, however, lasted an unusually 
short space of time, only fifty hours, and to that circumstance Mastai 
Ferretti owed his election. For the next day arrived from Vienna Cardi- 
nal Gaysruck with instructions to enter the veto of the Austrian Court 
against the election of Mastai ; this privilege of veto against one name is 
admitted to belong to Austria, France, and Spain. The physical condi- 
tions under which the next Conclave will be held will be altogether dif- 
ferent from those which ever before existed at such a juncture, and the 
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political and ecclesiastical complications will be as alarming as possible 
to the Papacy. Now there are not wanting either precedents or autho- 
rity for the suspending the observance of the usual dilatory course in the 
election of the successor to the present Pope. On the 13th November, 
1798, Pius VI. executed a Bull by virtue of which every previous Papal 
edict on the matter was derogated from, whether for the ensuing Con- 
clave or any other which might occur under equally adverse cireum- 
stances, so as to ensure the quick and safe election of a successor. 
And although these dispensations were not acted upon by the Con- 
clave which met after the death of Pius VI., “it has not been forgotten 
by the men who are charged with the custody of the machinery of the 
Papacy that there exists this authority for dispensing with old-esta- 
blished formalities for a Papal election when deemed inexpedient ” 
(p. 101). And Mr. Cartwright advances, in conclusion of his ex- 
tremely interesting sketch, a position which will startle many. 


“The constitution of the Court of Rome is, therefore, so far from bei 
what it is popularly supposed, a thing of strictly limited nature, omvedaiial 
with the encumbrance of absolute injunctions, that it will be found, when the 
heart of the system is reached, to be actually one of the most elastic in 
existence. There is, in fact, no limitation on the plenary power of the govern- 
ing body, in spite of the stringent formalisms with which, at first sight, it 
seems to be tightly bound. If, then, it be the case that the circumstances 
now besetting the Papacy exact concessions from it for the removal of other- 
wise insuperable difficulties, it is certain that there is nothing in the nature of 
its tenure which must, on principle, put it out of the power of him who holds 
that dignity to make freely any such concession as may be demanded by reasons 
of sound policy.”—p. 204. 


Mr. Skeats’s “ History of the Free Churches of England” is tem- 
perately written from the Nonconformists’ point of view.!° The 
author appears to have adhered consistently to his maxim of not 
imputing to existing ecclesiastical parties either the opinions or the 
motives of those from whom they seem to be historically descended. It 
is generally supposed that Churchmen in the present day are not 
actuated by the spirit of a Laud, but it is much less commonly under- 
stood, that modern Dissenters are aiming at objects which their pre- 
decessors, such as Baxter and Calvin, not only did not foresee as attain- 
able, but from which they would have revolted. This difference between 
the English Dissenters of the seventeenth and of the nineteenth cen- 
turies touches two principal points. With those the existence of an 
Established Church was not only not unlawful in itself, but, if suffi- 
ciently comprehensive, desirable, with these it is unscriptural and essen- 
tially un-Christian ; with those, Protestantism was before all things, and 
no alliance could be made with Romanists, with these delenda est Car- 
thago—namely, the Establishment—in conjunction with whatever allies. 
One of the most generally interesting parts of the book is to be found 
at pp. 140-150, where an account is given of the attempted “ Compre- 
hension” and “ Revision of the Liturgy”? in 1688, which failed of 
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being carried out by reason of the opposition of the Lower House of 
Convocation; the healing measures were safe in Parliament, were 
supported among the dignified clergy by Burnet, Tillotson, Tenison, 
Compton, and the Upper House of Convocation ,was well disposed to 
conciliation. But it was useless to lay the scheme of revision before the 
Lower House. “They spent their time in considering what books they 
should condemn, and in creating occasions of difference with the Upper 
House.” It will be curious to compare the recommendations of the 
Ritual Commission, which is now sitting, with those of the Com- 
mission of 1688. It is true that the present Commission appears 
to be confined to dealing with the Rubric, or nearly so; and 
there is an important contrast between the circumstances out of which 
the two Commissions severally arose. For the Commission in 1688 
was occasioned by a desire to conciliate the Nonconformists ; that of 
1867 originated in the demands made by certain High Churchmen ; the 
former had for its object to satisfy anti-Romanists: the latter, if not 
to satisfy, at least not to offend, the anti-Reformation party in the 
Church of England. Yet on some points they will be found to go 
over the same ground; but unless this Commission should balance any 
concessions to the Ritualists by concessions to the Nonconformists and 
Liberals at least equal to those which Tillotson was prepared to grant, 
the effect will be, by strengthening the sacerdotal party in the Church 
of England, to precipitate its fall. 

To return fora moment to Mr. Skeats. The following extract will 
show the narrowing effect of a sectarian position upon the mind of a 
person by no means ill-tempered or uncharitable :— 


“The absorption into the National Church of two-thirds, and those the 
most learned and influential of the Dissenters of that period, would have been 
a public calamity. It is true that the Church to which they would have given 
their adhesion weuld have been a reformed Church. No suspicion of 
Romanism could henceforth have attached to it, and it would have afforded no 
foothold to men whose sympathies were with the doctrines of Rome, while 
their offices were with the Chureh of England. But the strength of English 
Protestant Dissent would have been broken, and its influence, both in its 
political and ecclesiastical relations, on the religion of the people and on the 
character of public legislation, have been fatally diminished in power.”-—p. 150. 


It may well be doubted whether, although the strength of dissent 
would have been diminished, inasmuch as there would have been less to 
dissent from, the strength of Protestantism would not have been 
greatly increased. On the present relations, however, of Nonconfor- 
mity to the Ritualistic party in the Church of England, and to the 
Romish Church itself, in prospect of coming controversy, there are 
some observations very well worth reading in a paper entitled “The 
Romish Tendencies of the Age,” by the Rev. J. G. Rogers, in the 
“ Congregational Year Book for 1868.”"" From the point of view of 
genuine Protestantism, it must be evident to some at least among the 
Nonconformists that they have been wasting their strength in purely 
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ecclesiastical squabbles, instead of fortifying themselves for a contest, 
theological and political, with the Roman Church, which their fathers 
deemed the great enemy of true religion and of civil liberty ; and some 
misgiving of this kind appears to have crossed the mind of the Chair- 
man of last year’s “ Union,” if we may judge from parts of his 
address. Not that we apprehend controversialists bred in Congrega- 
tionalist schools would be found at all able to compete with the 
representatives of that great historical Church. Moreover, the Congre- 
gationalists of this generation appear to have constituted themselves in 
a manner inconsistent with their fundamental principles by the very 
fact of their having formed themselves into a Union. In one point 
of view this is purely their own affair. Nevertheless they have so con- 
stituted themselves on a dogmatical—namely, a Calvinistic basis, 
which will hamper their controversialists seriously ; for, inconsistently 
with their fundamental principle, which repudiates all subscription to 
creeds, they adopted in 1833 a “ Declaration of Faith, Church Order, 
and Discipline,” amounting, by whatever name it may be called, to 
an orthodox Calvinist creed. It embraces among the “ Principles of 
Religion,” “the divine inspiration of the Scriptures,” “ the revelation 
of God in the Scriptures as the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit,” the “fall of the first man,” the “birth of all mankind in 
sin,’ the promise of a Redeemer and the Incarnation of Christ, “ both 
Son of God and Son of Man,” that He “meritoriously obtained 
redemption for us,” and by His suffering and death “vindicated the 
divine justice.” The XIV. Article or “ principle” runs thus :— 

“They believe that all who will be saved, were the objects of God’s eternal 
and everlasting love, and were given by an act of divine sovereignty to the 
Son of Gud; which in no way interferes with the system of means, nor with 
the grounds of human responsibility, being wholly unrevealed as to its objects, 
and not a rule of human duty.” 

The next article teaches the final perseverance of true believers, and 
subsequently we have the coming of Christ to “judge the whole 
human race” in the grossest form, the raising of “the bodies of the 
dead,” the “ receiving the righteous int» life everlasting,” and “ send- 
ing away the wicked into everlasting punishment.” Notwithstanding 
the toning down of some phrases, this declaration amounts simply to 
the narrowest Calvinism; it is consistent with that essentially exclu- 
sive creed that they who profess it can alone be right ; but if to these 
Congregationalists we are to look as the champions of true religion, 
who are to purify the Established Church from without, or failing 
that to abolish it, and then settle the controversy with Rome itself, 
re is a miserable prospect for England, for Protestantism, for Chris- 

lanity. 

Dr. John Cunningham, of Crieff, the author of the only readable 
and fair Church history of Scotland that we know of, has given a very 
plain and pleasing account of the sect of the Quakers,!? written more 
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for the outside world than for the Friends themselves, and in which 
he has endeavoured to do justice to their many good qualities, and to 
record the services they have rendered in the cause of liberty of con- 
science, in the abolition of the slave trade, and the procuring of prison 
reform. It has not been possible always, says Dr. Cunningham, to 
repress a smile at their oddities. ‘ Not altogether orthodox when , 
measured by creeds, they have yet exhibited Christianity in its finest 
aspect, as a religion of liberty, love, and good-will, and in regard 
to both faith and good works, can challenge comparison with any 
other Church in Christendom.”’—>p. vii. 

The Rev. J. P. Hopps’s “ Discourses on the Parables ’’!? fulfil very 
well the practical object of furnishing material for religious reflections 
of a non-controversial kind, taken from the pages of the New Testa- 
ment. 

We are glad tosee a new edition of “ F. W. Robertson’s Sermons.”!* 

Mr. Charles Voysey’s second series of “ Healaugh Sermons ’® are 
now collected ina volume, with a very temperate and well-written 
address prefixed. 

Dr. Pirie’s work on “ Natural Theology ’’!® was suggested .by the 
conviction of the necessity of laying again the foundation of a de- 
monstration of the being and attributes of God, who might be sup- 
posed to make a revelation to mankind. The sceptical or infidel 
objections to Christianity in the present age do not, it is true, says 
the author, assail the moral precepts of the Gospel or the moral 
character of its Founder, but are directed against the miraculous 
element in Christianity, or, as Dr. Pirie in common with so many 
others asserts, against the supernatural. He thus feels that however 
particular objections to the Gospel history may be convicted of in- ° 
sufficiency, a misgiving may be left behind that some other objections 
may prove more valid, so that it is necessary to find an adequate basis 
on which the fabric of Christianity may rest. In the proofs them- 
selves of the existence and attributes of the Supreme Being, we do 
not notice any new arguments, but remark the very temperate manner 
in which Dr. Pirie has alleged them and the carefully weighed expres- 
sions in which he formulates his results. This observation is, however, 
more applicable to his conclusions respecting the arrangements in the 
universe being “the product of intelligence or of some equivalent 
attribute,” than it is to his proof of what are called the moral attri- 
butes of the Divine Being. Further, Dr. Pirie considers man as 
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placed here under a government and in a state of education and dis- 
cipline, nor does he suppose any arbitrary penalties to be attached by 
the Supreme Being to the infringement of the moral laws, but that 
such infringement carries its own penalty with it. Moreover, although 
the view of this world as a condition of preparation and discipline for 
a world to come implies that men’s condition there will be shaped by 
their attainments or neglects here, he leaves an opening for the sup- 
position that arrangements may be made when the things of time have 
passed away for redressing evil and compensating irregularities.—p. 137. 
But this is a mere hint, and it is not obvious how far, supposing Reve- 
lation to be silent or obscure on the subject of moral recovery here- 
after, Dr. Pirie would admit the propriety of inferences to that effect 
from considerations of Natural Religion: for admitting Revelation 
to be of higher authority where it speaks definitely, nevertheless it is 
connected with a particular dispensation and a narrower sphere than 
Natural Religion is. 

Allowance being made for a few Swedenborgian peculiarities, and a 
prologue in indifferent verse, which the reader can easily omit, Mr. 
Field’s little work entitled “ Heroism,”!7 may be recommended as ex- 
tremely well worth perusal. The difficulty concerning the reconciliation 
of human free-will with the Divine Omnipotence, Omniscience, and Om- 
nipresence, he solves boldly by declaring free-will to be a seeming only. 
To this suggestion there arise two principal objections. One is, that if 
all is in fact of God, He is the author of the evil as well as of the good, a 
position which Mr. Field accordingly admits and defends, maintaining 
that there is no more difficulty in the creating evil men to fill their place 
* in the universe, than there is in making savage beasts to prey upon 
others. And as the thought of the cat or the tiger when it watches 
and springs upon its prey, being treacherous and savage, is God’s 
thought, so also are the thoughts and emotions of the evil man. The 
analogy or parallel here insisted on would be more forcible if the good and 
evil races co-existing under the forms of men were as distinct in their 
natures as the lion and the lamb, the pigeon and the hawk: for the 
evil beast is not evil to his own consciousness, and so neither is the 
devil or other evil creatures, supposing the existence of devils and devil- 
like natures. But Mr. Field has not sufficiently touched upon the 
commingling within us of the two seeds, as if, to use a figurative illus- 
tration, we had descended from a union of the “Sons of God” with 
the “ daughters of men.”” Another objection to Mr. Field’s hypothesis 
that the free-will in man is only in seeming, is that it would impute a 
deceit to the Creator. He meets this objection in such a way as the 
following :—“ The clear, distinct, undeniable impression that we have 
free-will is no greater than our clear impression as to a thousand 
natural phenomena about which we are mistaken.” —p.82. This may 
serve as a reductio ad silentium, whatever the creed of those with 
whom he is arguing. Then on the hypothesis of Panentheism, 
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“ Assume, then, that God does thus give us his nature—that he gives us 
our momentary thoughts, words, and deeds, making them feel in us as our 
own—and that he makes the world.without assume the form which it must 
assume to be accordant with the inner state we thus receive through his utter 
abandonment of himself to us in love—is this deceit ?”—p. 85. 


“That the world is governed by physical laws,’!® says Mr. Wyld, 
“no one can dispute,’’ but whether it have a material nature, “ whether 
there be such a thing as matter,” is open for discussion. Idealism 
and materialism have each, according to the authér, beaten the other, 
and left philosophers without a system, and the world without expla- 
nation. Can any account, then, be given of the phenomena which it 
presents which will satisfactorily embrace them? Mr. Wyld supposes 
atoms to be not “ material,’ but centres of force, whence we neces- 
sarily derive our conviction of.an external world, and infer, although 
erroneously, to a certain extent at least, the existence of matter, with 
its supposed attributes. And he thus states the advantages of his 
theory, whic hmust be expressed in his own words :— 

“Materialism starts on the assumption that there is matter, that it is 
self-dependent, and that it is endowed with certain inherent and inalienable 
powers; and that by virtue of these it evolves not only inorganic changes, but 
also vegetable and animal life and growth, and, as a consequence, sensation 
and thought. . . . Idealism recognises only mind or thought as existing. 
It deceives us, however, by denying the reality of our perceptions of the 
world, and thus it makes our belief of externality, and consequently, our 
whole life, a deception and a mockery. . . . A dynamical theory affords a 
stepping-stone from idealism back to realism; perhaps it may also help the 
Pantheist to a sounder faith, in so far as it affords a rational explanation of the 
connexion of the human mind with the external world, and represents the 
forces of Nature as formed for connecting sentient beings at once with 
externality and with Deity.” —pp. 82, 83, 

It might have been expected, says Mr. Wyld, that he should have 
availed himself, in support of his theory, of the new doctrine of force. 
He thinks, however, that the material as yet collected concerning 
the conservation and commutation of force is too little digested for 
him to avail himself of it directly. Nevertheless he adopts these two 
principal conclusions as derivable both from his own inquiries and those 
of the physicists ; namely, that force or power is one, and its amount 
in the universe capable neither of increase nor of diminution ; and, that 
its operations in physics must be according to physical law. 

Among the four essays on physiological subjects!® now published 
together by Dr. G. W. Child, there are two which we may here indi- 
cate as of very considerable interest; the one is entitled “Recent 
Researches on the Production of the Lowest Forms of Animal and 
Vegetable Life ;”” the other, “ Experimental Researches on the Produc- 
tion of Organisms in Closed Vessels.” Some of us may recollect the 
storm of denunciation which was showered many years ago upon the 
head of the amiable Mr. Crosse, for infringing, or claiming to infringe, 
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as was said, upon the province of the Creator, by producing some 
species of acarus, as he believed, in hermetically-closed vessels. The 
subject, indeed, of what has been commonly called the spontaneous 
generation of living organisms has been one of the vexed questions 
of biological science from very early times, and it is not to be ex- 
pected that scientific investigation would in these days feel itself 
debarred from that particular field by any fear of the thunders of 
orthodoxy, should.its conclusions be at variance with any received 
dogmas. But we wish to point out—and this observation may be an 
excuse for noticing Dr. Child’s essays in this place,—that any of the 
conclusions to which observation shall lead the physiological inquirer 
will be perfectly consistent with a theistic hypothesis or belief. We 
do not say that it will be consistent with the first chapter of Genesis 
literally taken, or with systems founded upon its letter; but however 
the origination of living organisms may be found to vary in some cases, 
if it should so turn out, ftom the rule of like from like, there would 
no question arise thereupon as to the prime cause of life itself, only 
as to its modus operandi. The experiments of which Dr. Child gives 
a detailed account are, he says, as yet unsatisfactory, although he 
inclines to think them favourable to heterogeny. Antecedently to 
sufficient verification analogy would’ have been supposed to forbid 
reproduction by any means but sexual union, as by fission or bud- 
ding. And it may be that some organisms may be found to be 
produced out of inorganic substances. The extreme difficulty, how- 
ever, of arriving at a satisfactory conclusion either way is well and 
fairly put by Dr. Child in his notes on Essays III, and IV. In con- 
clusion he observes with great pertinence :— 


“Our final belief or disbelief in spontaneous generation must no doubt 
depend, like other scientific questions, upon experimental evidence, and not 
upon theoretical considerations ; yet it is remarkable that the present extreme 
unwillingness on the part of physiologists to admit its probability should 
coincide in point of time with the production of Mr. Darwin’s views of the 
origin of species, and of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s philosophy.” 


For the sake of disarming some prejudice, it might be as well to 
drop the old phrase of “spontaneous generation,” which to the less 
instructed may imply that the living organisms so spoken of had no 
efficient cause ; that they are phenomena disconnected from the chain 
of being, consequently without antecedents. 

Mr. Mackay, by his translation of the Sophistes,° to which he has 
prefixed a severe but eloquent introduction, holds upa mirror in which 
are reflected the vices of our own age and nation in regard to educa- 
tion :— 

“One especial characteristic,” he says, “of all honest and effectual teaching 
is, that knowledge should lead, and ignorance follow; whereas the dishonest 
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teaching usually indicated by the term ‘sophistry,’ especially reveals itself in 
allowing ignorance to take the lead. The pom achieves his end not by 
showing men how to become wiser or better, but by conforming to their 
opinions, ministering to their desires, and making them better satisfied with 
themselves, their deficiencies, and natural propensities, than they were 
before.”—p. 42. 


And he shows, in a trenchant manner, the defect of aim, and the 
utter failure in results, of those who ought now to be the leaders and 
educators of the people—statesmen, ministers of religion, teachers of 
all kinds of knowledge, arts, and professions. The period of the Sophists 
at Athens was a time of transition to something better, during which 
minds were disciplined, the ambiguities of language disentangled, 
thought cleared, and the moral perceptions educated; the present 
sophistical period among ourselves may be apprehended to be a pre- 
paration for something worse, when practical life will have degenerated 
into an unblushing self-seeking, and the inner soul-life be overgrown 
with mere superstition. This indignant protest of Mr. Mackay’s well 
deserves to be read. 

In the series of Plato’s works commenced by Mr. Poste’s edition of 
the Philebus in 1860, the Apology, Crito, Phedo, and Symposium had 
been undertaken by Mr. Riddell.*4_ At the time of his death he had 
only completed the Apology, which has been seen through the press 
by Mr. Edwin Palmer, of Baliol College. There is added a copious 
Digest of Platonic Idioms and an Introduction. 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


F the main distinction between a civilized and savage community 
l be the greater power of intellectual forecast and corresponding 
willingness to sacrifice some of the immediate goods of the moment 
in the interest of a future advantage, we have no very overwhelming 
reason to be proud of our civilization in the matter of education. We 
are all more or less preparing ourselves to insist on some form of com- 
pulsion, when we discuss the difficulties which surround the question 
of education in its primary form. How ardently must the advocates 
of equally needed reforms in our secondary and academical systems 
long for a fulcrum as powerful as that found in the ignorance and fear 
of the middle and upper classes, by those who devote themselves 
exclusively to a consideration of the general question in its most 
elementary shape. Are we to accept our educational reforms as we do 
our political ones, from the pressure of those least qualified to express 
an opinion on the shape they ought ultimately to assume? Absit 
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omen! for this would, indeed, be the judgment of God on a careless 
generation. It cannot be said that there is any want of interest in 
the subject among the best of those who are devoting themselves to 
the practical duty of tuition. On the contrary, whenever there is a 
lull in the noise of mere party conflict, the voice on public questions 
which then becomes most audible is that pleading for some kind or 
other of reform in our educational system. 

The past recess has been singularly rich in efforts of the kind, and 
we find that books in some degree related to the subject far outnumber 
those on any other topic. Among these, the most important in its sub- 
ject, and the most thoroughly enlightened in its treatment, is the “Sug- 
gestions on Academical Organization,” by the Rector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford'. It displays the singular and rare excellence of a perfect and 
intimate acquaintance with the existing system, together with the 
clearest ideas of that which should supersede it. Without heat, 
acrimony, or prejudice, all the imperfections and faults of the former 
are laid bare with a candour which derives its courage from the 
author’s intimate conviction of the pressing nature of the reform he 
advocates. It is somewhat painful to observe in various places the sense 
of discouragement which he betrays when he reflects on the obstacles 
with which he has to contend. Substantially, the reform he advocates 
may be summarized in a very few words. Let usin future have a real 
university. Let that name be restored to its ancient signification of 
an organized representation of all human knowledge, and not usurped 
by a miscellaneous assemblage of upper schools. The first step in this 
direction must be an entirely new distribution of the endowment fund. 
The effect of the enormous expenditure on exhibitions is thus 
described :— 


‘The scholar’s gown is too often to be found on youths who have no vocation 
for science or literature, and whom it was no kindness to have drawn away 
from their proper destination in active life. They have come here as a com- 
mercial csunicinn: High wages are given for learning Latin and Greek, 
and they are sent to enlist to earn the pay. In other words, we fear that 
scholarships have been multiplied beyond the limits within which they act as 
an incentive to industry, and that they are become a bounty upon a privileged 
species of education. Such bounties, like the old bounties on agricultural 

roduce, have had the effect. of bringing under tillage land of a quality so 

inferior that it could not in the natural market have competed with more 
enial soils. When we consider out of our 1700 students how many are 
ere chiefly because they are paid to come here, the reflection will arise,—Can 
an education which requires sc heavy a pecuniary premium to get itself 
accepted be really the excellent thing we profess it to be?” —p. 63. 


Of the result of this system, carried out by the further inducements 
of examinations and prizes, he then speaks with the unquestionable 
authority of one who has lived his whole life in the scene of its ope- 
rations :— 





1 “Suggestions on Academical Organization, with Especial Reference to 
Oxford.” By Mark Pattison, B.D., Rector of Lincoln College. Edinburgh: 
Edmonston and Douglas. 1868. 
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“Out of the Barrack Grammar School are turned—in the proportion, it 
would seem, of 70 per cent. of the whole—youths who have neither acquired 
the languages they have spent six or eight years in learning, nor any other 
knowledge ; but who ave acquired the mental habits which render them for 
ever incapable of learning anything, their senses of observation dulled, their 
curiosity extinguished, and a secret antipathy generated for all mental exertion.” 


Colleges were once homes for the life study of the highest and most 
abstruse parts of knowledge. This is the effect of their having become 
boarding schools in which the elements of the learned languages are 
taught to youths. While he acknowledges a general failure of this 
description, it is somewhat surprising to find the author indulging in 
what is almost a covert sneer, expressed in the doubt whether, under 
a system by which university education would be merely rendered less 
costly, the middle classes would give three years of life and a sum of 
200/. for the M.A. degree, when that degree is shorn of its present 
social distinction. The middle classes do not fear either the time 
or expense; what they fear is the negative intellectual result, and the 
positive evils of the social combinations alluded to in the following 
extract :— 

“Tf what the public is calling for under the name of university extension 
means certain social advantages at the university and afterwards for their sons, 
Jet them understand that these advantages cannot be had cheap, and, if had, 
ought to be paid for by those who get them. Exhibitions are a means of 
extending to a small number—a favoured few—this privilege. But aristocratic 
society must always remain a privilege, and always be costly. Social com- 
binations apart, the necessaries of life cost no more in Oxford than in other 
towns of the South of England.” 


That the M.A. degree should more certainly be a mark of social 
than of intellectual distinction lies at the root of that distrust of a 
university education with which the middle classes are reproached. 
But after all, it must be allowed that a college tutor, or even Head, 
has very poor means of knowing any but the restricted society which 
is brought under his notice. What the Rector of Lincoln does know, 
and knows well, are the proper means to a radical change in the 
administration and government of the university, which would make 
it as attractive to all classes of English society as its social peculiarities 
have rendered it alien to the thoughts and aspirations of the most 
vital and energetic of those classes. The principle involved in his 
proposed reforms is, that the claims of knowledge should take prece- 
dence of those of education. 


“At the present time,” he says, “ preparatory or liberal studies occupy the 
whole pericd of the younger student’s residence in the university, shortened, 
however, to three years; and the graduates in arts—é.e., in the preparatory 
studies—are in possession of all but a fraction of the endowments. In the 

resent scheme it has been proposed to deprive arts or liberal studies of a 
ae part of these endowments, in order to provide for the protracted studies 


which are requisite for the sciences. The sciences, arranged into faculties— 
theological, legal, medical, mathematical, and physical—are to be incorporated 
into colleges, for the purpose of maintaining men into mature age to study, 
profess, and represent these sciences. When this provision has been made by 
the appropriation of the whole revenues of certain colleges, it remains that a 
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similar position be created, and provision made for all those branches of 
knowledge recognised among us, and generally considered as belonging to the 
faculty of arts.” 

To the academical hierarchy, consisting of tutors, lecturers, pro- 
fessors, and senior fellows, or Heads, should be then left the full 
government of the university ; while appointments to their own posts 
‘ should be placed in the hands of a committee of curators, on the con- 
stitution of which Mr. Pattison bestows great pains and care. 

“Not to enlarge the sciences or to heap up libraries is his object, but to main- 
tain through generations an order of minds in each of the great departments 
of human inquiry cultivated to the utmost point which their powers admit of. 
Upon the prevalence and realization of this idea depends the life of a 
university.” 

It is impossible within the restricted space at our command to give 
any adequate idea of the value of this really remarkable volume. Its 
excellences are equally great, whether the object sought for be a full 
and accurate knowledge of the existing administration of the univer- 
sity, or a fair insight into those principles on which it can be most 
advantageously reformed. 

A more popular, and what, to many people, will, we have no doubt, 
appear a more practical view of the reorganization of the University 
of Oxford, will be found in the short pamphlet on the subject by Mr. 
Goldwin Smith.? He starts from the assumption, which will, 
perhaps, be too readily granted him, that the direct function of the 
university at the present day is education. He greatly fears that a 
system such as that advocated by the Rector of Lincoln would soon 
become one of sinecures, and thinks that it is condemned by experience. 
Although Mr. “ Pattison’s purge” is not mentioned by him, it is fre- 
quently alluded to, and the special weakness of that and every other 
conceivable system strongly dwelt upon. It is very true that the 
mode of appointment of the representatives of learning and science is 
fundamental to the whole question. But, at any rate, he is as earnest 
as Mr. Pattison that academical appointments should be in the hands 
of academical persons. ‘The recent experience of the election to the 
chair of political economy at Oxford leaves few to be converted to this 
opinion, unless it be the electors themselves. The subject-matter of 
liberal education has not been revised for three centuries, and Mr. 
Smith thinks that a complete solution of all its problems must be 
arrived at gradually by men guiding the councils of the university in 
a statesmanlike spirit, with full knowledge of the educational circum- 
stances of the time, and an entire devotion to academical interests. 
On the ascendancy of such men for the next twenty years the fate of 
academical education will, in his opinion, depend. He thinks that the 
colleges cannot be absorbed in the university, and that the only 
rational a*’m is to extend them in number and accommodation. To 
propagate expectations of the revival of a university in which they 
shall again be mere private foundations, he apprehends to be futile. 





2 “The Reorganization of the University of Oxford.” By Goldwin Smith. 
Oxford and London; J. Parker and Co. 1868. 
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That fellowships which at present swallow up 90,000/. per annum, 
and are mere prizes of two or three hundred a year during life or 
celibacy for success in youthful competitions, are neither a provident 
nor justifiable use of public money, is his opinion as well as Mr. 
Pattison’s; nay, more, he contends, with great justice, that they are 
positively hurtful; they not only over-stimulate youthful effort, but 
they secure to the studies to which they are attached a preponderance 
quite disproportioned to their intrinsic value. It may also be argued 
that they form the greatest of all obstacles to a rational reform of our 
secondary education, and it may be fairly questioned whether annuities 
of that magnitude be not rather clogs than wings to those they are 
supposed to assist in their professional career. At present there are 
no duties attached to the fellowships; the obvious course, in Mr. 
Smith’s opinion, is to divide them into two classes—* ‘Teacher fellow- 
ships and Prize fellowships; the former class with the present, or 
increased incomes, bound to strict residence, and to the performance 
of educational duties; the latter class with reduced incomes, but 
without any obligation to reside, or other compulsory duty.” In 
another place he thinks that it would be sufficient if the second class 
of fellowships were held only for a limited period of seven years. 

Though an equally ardent advocate for the extension of the profes- 
sorial system, he is much less willing to re-establish the faculties 
which seem to us to be one of the best means of insuring competent 
professors. Their appointment he would willingly leave to the whole 
body of academical teachers, or to what is at present called Congrega- 
tion, without its lay elements, with whom he is willing to associate 
the head masters of great schools whose special qualifications should 
entitle them to a vote on the administration of a special institution. 

We are by no means sure that Mr. Pattison’s proposal to devolve 
this delicate office upon a limited number of university officials, by 
insuring a greater sense of responsibility in the discharge of their 
duties, is not the preferable plan. The management of estates, dis- 
cipline, studies, and the university press, it is proposed by Mr. Smith 
to entrust to delegacies appointed by the whole academical body. 
Special suggestions on all these points will be found in this practical 
essay, which is animated by the desire to suggest nothing which is 
not immediately attainable. We shall see, no doubt, many of these 
carried out before the nation makes up its mind to Mr. Pattison’s 
heroic remedy; at any rate, they do not stand in the way of its 
ultimate adoption. After considering every method by which the 
advantages of university extension may be attained, he admits, some- 
what unwillingly, that it would be desirable to extend the privileges 
of the university to lodger students unconnected with any college. 
On this point he speaks plainly on a subject which was amusingly 
tabooed at a public discussion in Oxford some time since on the ground 
of the presence of ladies, who, at any rate, showed by that very 
presence that they were not unwilling to listen. ‘“ Those,”’ he says, 
“who dwell so much on these questions of academical morality are 
apt to confine their view to one particular vice; but selfish luxury, 
abject indolence, gambling, gluttony, and drunkenness, from which 
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dwellers in colleges enjoy no exemption, may surely defile the 
character as deeply as that to which, in the peculiar code of 
ecclesiastical ethics, the name of impurity is technically applied.” 
With respect to the abolition of tests, he thinks that if the colleges 
were left at liberty to open themselves, the result would, in all proba- 
bility, be that they would adapt themselves to the educational 
demands of the time, and that amongst them would be found accom- 
modation for every shade of ecclesiastical sentiment. There is one 
point, however, in which Mr. Smith departs from his endeavour to be 
immediately practical. He would, in the interests of academical 
freedom, deprive the universities of their representatives in the House 
of Commons. The elections, he says, have drawn men devoted to 
education from their proper duties and the proper object of their 
ambition, to the occupation of electioneering and place-hunting, and 
familiarized them with practices in which, once embarked, they some- 
times leave ordinary electioneering agents behind. There can be no 
doubt that a standing party organization for political purposes is not 
only injurious, but degrading to any university. But however desi- 
rable any isolated reforms, “the true solution of the problem of 
university extension,’ to use Mr. Pattison’s words, “is to be found 
at last, not in expedients for recruiting more students, but in raising 
the character and reputation of the body of teachers. Let Oxford 
become, as nothing but artificial legislation prevents it from becoming, 
the first school of science and learning in the world, and at the same 
time let it be accessible at the cost only of board and lodging, and it 
will attract pupils enough.” 

From the universities to the public schools we are naturally led by 
the “Essays on a Liberal Education,” edited by the Rev. F. W. 
Farrar. All the nine writers who have contributed to the production 
of this valuable collection are, with the exception of Lord Houghton, 
who appears among them like a fly in amber, more or less directly 
connected with the educational profession. Their remarks are full of 
practical suggestiveness. They however exemplify rather than define 
in what a liberal education consists. The old notion that it implied 
certain objects of study rather than the methods employed in the 
studies themselves, is one from which they implicitly dissent. Any 
subject may be liberally taught when it is imparted with a due 
respect to the place it occupies in the general cultivation of the mind. 
One of the clearest and most vigorous intellects of the time has 
given the following definition of what he considers to be a liberal 
education, but it is obvious that even here the old theory on the 
subject is only writ large :— 

“That man, I think, has had a liberal education who has been so trained in 
youth that his body is the ready servant of his will, and does with ease and 
pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, it is capable of ; whose intellect is 
a clear, cold, logic engine, with all its parts of equal strength, and in smooth 
working order ; ready, like a steam-engine, to be turned to any kind of work, 





3 «¢Egsays on a Liberal Education.” Edited by Rev. F. W. Farrar, M.A., 
F.R.S., Assistant Master at Harrow, &c. London: Macmillan and Co. 1867. 
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and ye the gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the mind ; whose mind is 
stored with a knowledge of the great and fundamental truths of nature, and of 
the laws of her operations ; one who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, 
but whose passions are trained to come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant 
of a tender conscience ; who has learned to love all beauty, whether of nature 
or of art, to hate all vileness, and to respect others as himself. Such a one, 
and no other, I conceive has had a liberal education.” 


If this, and this only, be entitled to the praise of a liberal education, 
we are afraid that no one ever did or will possess one in the full sense 
of so wide a definition. This is rather an ideal than a definition, an 
ideal that all are the better for having placed before their eyes, without 
the attainment of which, however, an education may be truly liberal. 
There is, in our opinion, no department of knowledge that may not be 
taught in a liberal manner. All education is liberal that is founded 
in the general interests of mankind, and only ceases to be so when 
directed to some technical, or merely bread-winning proficiency, how- 
ever scientific be the means employed for that sole aim and purpose. 
The gentlemen who have recorded the results of their experience in 
this volume are all more or less enemies of rotework and routine. 
To those inexperienced in tuition it seems that the close personal 
relations and intimate acquaintance with the powers and characters 
of their numerous pupils would be quite beyond the capacity of an 
ordinary teacher at a large public school, but we have met with 
instances which greatly shake our faith in the validity of this very 
natural assumption. There is no doubt that the work of education 
is much better done than in the schools of our youthful days, and 
this volume is one of the best signs of that improvement. We 
have not space even to indicate the various topics which are here 
handled, or to draw any comparison between their relative impor- 
tance and successful treatment. All who wish to make themselves 
acquainted with what is moving in the mind of a profession daily 
gaining respect and esteem from a community largely dependent on 
them for inestimable advantages, should read and study the evidence 
it contains of a movement that can have none but the best results. 

If the notion of the modern master is to be found in the writings 
we have just alluded to, the idea of the old-fashioned Dominie, but 
one of the very best sort, is to be found in the reflections and recol- 
lections of a member of the profession, published by W. P. Nimmo. 
The author, though but little inclined to resign himself to the esti- 
mate in which his profession was once held, has by no means the 
victorious and confident feelings of those we have just left. His book, 
however, is very delightful, full of humour and tenderness. Tho- 
roughly penetrated by the conviction that sympathy between master 
and scholar is the only road on which happiness and success can be 
found by either, his love for, and defence of boys, are as admirable 
as his hatred and contempt for “young gentlemen” is just and 
amusing. The book is charmingly written, full of quaint experiences 
and touching stories; there is hardly any page in which the reader 
will fail to find either good sense, good feeling, or genuine humour. 





4 **A Book about Dominies,” Edinburgh: W. P. Nimmo. 1867. 
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Mr. Thompson’s “ Essays on Education > is a book somewhat 
similar to the last in general conception, but, in our opinion, very 
inferior in execution. ‘There is a tone of laborious lightness, and a 
constant intellectual attitudinizing about it, which becomes wearisome 
after a while. It consists mainly of a series of reflections on the 
author’s past life and experience, but we fail to sympathize with his 
evident notion that they are of an exceptional character. He gives 
some curious particulars of the Blue Coat School at Hertford and in 
Newgate Street, and is somewhat sentimental on the loneliness of a 
youth coming up to Cambridge from that school. He hovers between 
ridicule of the boyish superstitions of the first, and the old world dis- 
tinctions of the second of these places, and yet constantly pays his 
tribute to the advantages he has derived from each. There is 
nothing peculiarly humorous in nicknaming the schools, college, and 
university in which he was brought up. Even in Thackeray’s hands 
the names of Oxbridge and Camford were felt to be trifling, and 
certainly their representatives in Mr. Thompson’s hands are mere 
annoyances. 

But we will leave the literature of the subject, and finish our notice of 
educational books as we began, with one that is as earnest for a reform 
and extension of our primary, as the Rector of Lincoln is for that of 
our academical learning, Mr. W. Ellis, whose name is associated 
with the cause by long and indefatigable labours, has just added to 
his numerous and valuable essays on the subject a fresh one, with the 
pertinent title, “ What Stops the Way ?’’® He finds the obstacles to 
be, first, as all find who have thought upon the subject, the routine 
style of instruction, the mere storing of the memory with words not 
duly understood, and secondly, what is called the religious difficulty. 
His remarks on both these points are full of justice and insight ; 
on the second point a French saying on a different subject may 
be well applied to his arguments—J/ a mit la difficulté religieuse en 
equation et n’a trouvé que des racines imaginaires. It is curious 
to find the same conclusion arrived at by persons who have ap- 
proached the subject from such different points as Mr. Pattison and 
Mr. Ellis; yet the latter concludes with a reflection that embodies 
all the wishes of the former—* Let clearer views concerning education 
once be made to prevail, all fears for any want of its adequate extension 
may be dismissed.’’ Few persons have contributed more than Mr. 
Ellis to bring about this result, and perhaps in none of his numerous 
publications has he shown with more convincing force the intimate 
connexion between the extension of education and the maintenance 
and progress of our national welfare. 

A lecture delivered to the Young Men’s Association of the Anderston 
Church, Glasgow, is very well worth reading. It takes up the moral 
aspects of trade,” and very fully compares the different estimate in 





5 “ Wayside Thoughts.” By D’Arcy W. Thompson. Edinburgh: W. P. 


Nimmo. 1868. ' 
6 “What Stops the Way?’ By W. Ellis. London : Smith, Elder, and Co. 


1868. 
7 “On certain Moral Aspects of Money Getting.”” By W. F. Gardner, M.D. 
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which it has been held in ancient and modern times. It is hardly 
so thorough as a similar essay by M. Rondelet, Za morale de la 
Richesse, to which we some time since called our readers’ attention. 
It enters too much into considerations based on profit alone, and thus 
leans too exclusively towards the duties of employers. In the French 
treatise the civilizing effects of industry as a whole are treated, and 
the direct connexion between wealth and moral well-being is more 
clearly shown. 

Mr. Ward’s “ Workmen and Wages’’® is a full, interesting, and 
valuable history of the conflicts between capital and labour which 
have now for so many years afflicted English and foreign production. 
The author belongs to the strict Economical School, and allows the 
conclusions of his science to be interfered with by no emotional con- 
siderations. He thinks that the competition between capitalists will 
always result in the adequate remuneration of labour, and there can 
be no question but that in the long run he is right. He devotes 
himself mainly to pointing out how arbitrary, and ultimately debasing 
to the class employing them, are those so-called protective regulations 
of the various unions which, as they must be acceptable to the 
majority of the members, are a virtual check and hindrance to the 
exertions of the most able and industrious individuals among them. 
He gives very full particulars of the state of the law in England 
which affects trades unions, and a detailed history of similar movements 
in the various industries of the States of the Continent, On the 
general question whether these combinations have really had the 
effect of raising the wages of the operatives as a class, he differs with 
many who have taken a more warm than enlightened interest in their 
affairs. There is a great deal to be taken into consideration on his 
side of the question, which he very ably lays before his readers. The 
summary conclusion to which most unprejudiced inquirers have long 
since come, is that it is mainly a question of education. When once the 
receivers of daily wages have been sufficiently instructed to realize the 
worth and matchless independence of their position, they will find and 
recognise the essential difference between a trade Parliament and a 
trade executive. 

When we reviewed Mr. Patterson’s “ Economy of Capital” we bore a 
well deserved testimony to the clearness, force, and picturesqueness of 
his style, and to the completeness of his information on the subject 
he handles, but we not the less dissented from the general theory 
which underlies all his writings. He and Mr. McLeod are the most 
accomplished English representatives of that school which, by paying 
an exclusive attention to the phenomena of exchange, arrive at con- 
clusions opposed to every law which regulates the much more impor- 
tant department of political economy usually treated of under the 
head of production. His new volume, “The Science of Finance,’’ 





8 “*Workmen and Wages.” By J. Ward, Author of the ‘‘ World and its 
Workshops,” &c. London: Longmans and Co. 1867. 

® “The Science of Finance.” By R. H. Patterson, Author of “The Economy 
of Capital,” &c. London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 1868. 
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has all the merits and defects of his former one. His lively imagina- 
tion and great copiousness of style are such attractive qualities that they 
soon either carry away or confuse his readers, if they once allow him 
the liberty he takes with the well-established definitions of his 
science. When once a writer is allowed to give new meanings fo the 
words Currency and Capital, when every negotiable security is admitted 
to the former, and all wealth accepted as the latter, a free way is 
opened to the most Utopian projects, from which there is no return 
when once you have consented to enter on that road with him. In 
the chapter on the potency of capital, which should rather be entitled, 
“on the wonders of credit,’’ he speaks of roads and money as the 
handmaids of production, and draws an ingenious parallel between 
roads become railways and capital developed by banking facilities. 
But the picture is entirely onesided; on his railways there are no 
collisions, and in his banking system there are no collapses. The per- 
fection of arrangement is assumed in the one case, the most watchful 
supervision and unswerving honesty, guided by the highest intelli- 
gence in the other. Every invention by which human labour is 
economized or rendered more productive depends, not only on intellec- 
tual progress for its origin, but also quite as much on ethical advance- 
ment for its safe application. It must create and bring with it the 
habits of conduct which enable it to’ produce its full fruit, and is as 
much dependent on those habits as on its mechanical advantages. It 
is strange that no reflection of this kind gives us pause in the system 
of inflation which Mr. Patterson, with an absence of humour strange 
in so accomplished a writer, calls the science of finance. What is still 
more remarkable is the singular blindness he displays to the associa- 
tions connected with the word, by which he describes the creation of 
financial securities as a kind of cookery. “Finance,” he says, “acts 
as the cook, by which commodities are prepared or rendered suitable 
for the operations of banking, by which their negotiability or con- 
vertibility into general currency is perfected.” How very indigestible 
have been some of the commodities to which this process has of late 
years been applied, the experience of 1866 still testifies with too 
loud a voice to be overwhelmed by eloquence, though it be as great 
as Mr. Patterson’s. When the wonders of the banking system are to 
be exhibited, the sum of the daily settlements at the clearing houses 
is treated as so much capital; as well might a man add together both 
sides of his ledger to ascertain how much he was worth. On the 
other hand, when the Act of 1844 has to be attacked every convulsion 
of commerce is attributed to the seven millions of specie which 
support and guarantee the average issue of the Bank of England. 
The whole system of finance advocated in this otherwise able book, 
amounts in its result to the assumption that a thing can be in two 

laces at one and the same time; that money or capital which you 

ave lent is still in your power because you can dispose of the security 
you have received for it, or thus induce some one else to assume the 
quasi-partnership in its investment that no longer suits your own con- 
venience. There is a wisdom of the nursery which is superior to this 
in the common warning to little boys, that they cannot eat their cake 
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and have it too. The same objections apply to the proposal to base a 
national note on Consols. This is an excellent device for raising a 
forced loan from any community, but is a poor relief from com- 
mercial complications which have been brought about by reckless 
speculation. 

In 710 pages devoted to all the questions connected with Exchange, 
we look in vain for any consciousness of the possibility of overtrading. 
Trade with Mr. Patterson is always profitable. The comparison made 
long ago by the father of Political Economy between roads and money 
is a perfectly just one. In our opinion, an equally just one may be 
made between financial expedients and balloons. They are a very 
economical and expeditious means of transit, but hitherto have proved 
too unmanageable for prudent travellers. 

A far less ambitious, but really more useful book, has, we are glad 
to see, early arrived at a secondedition. A better proof of the justice 
of the favourable opinion we expressed at its first appearance could 
hardly be desired. Mr. John Laing’s “Theory of Business” }° has 
been subjected to a thorough revision, and now contains, among other 
improvements, full details of the operations of the clearing house, the 
Mint, the Bullion and Note Issue Offices of the Bank of England, 
which will be interesting to many of his readers. The battle of the 
standards receives due attention in his account of the efforts to intro- 
duce the metrical system into England. As these efforts seem about 
to be renewed, this chapter has been very opportunely enlarged. The 
railway dilemma is traced to its real causes, and a very simple expe- 
dient suggested for its solution. This consists in reducing the number 
of directors, and making their remuneration dependent upon a system 
of percentages on the net earnings of the companies. The prevailing 
system of a numerous and respectable directorate is one of the most 
rooted commercial superstitions of the day, and we are glad to see it at- 
tacked in any quarter. The popular panacea of closing thecapital aceount 
is in many cases inapplicable, and in all delusive. It partakes too 
much of the unreasonable absoluteness of a temperance pledge. Itis 
not from a renunciation of powers that improvement should be looked 
for, but rather from their more honest and intelligent exercise. 
Fixed fees and salaries are the bane of all joint stock enterprises. 
Only by some such system as that advocated by Mr. Laing can the 
absent “ master’s eye”’ be replaced, and an active and intelligent in- 
terest take the place of a perfunctory discharge of routine duties, 

One of the most complete and convincing refutations of the theories 
of Mr. Patterson is to be found in M. Clément Juglar’s essay, “ Du 
Change, et de la Liberté d’Emission." We do not anywhere remember 
to have met with so clear an exposition of the nature of credit, of its 
power and limits, as that given by the author. It leaves nothing to 
be desired, either on the side of insight into the principles involved, 
or of practical knowledge of their actual application, while to these 





10 «The Theory of Business.” By John Laing, London : Longmans & Co. 1868. 
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unusual qualities he adds a singular wealth and felicity of illustration, 
which render his treatise one of the most valuable on the subject. 

All men must have their recreations, and if they choose cards, whist 
is of all others the game worth studying. Whist at its best exercises 
some of the highest qualities of the mind. No man can be a good 
whist player who is not able to trace appearances to their true causes, 
who cannot bring to bear on the game calculation, observation, 
memory, inference, and judgment. The best player will be he whose 
game is dictated by such a general-course of thought and action as is 
only open to those whose mental powers are well trained. These 
qualities are not to be arrived at without study, and those players 
who are neither of the best, nor good, can hardly do better than accept 
the aid offered them by Cavendish,!? who gives in his manual the re- 
sults of long combined experience and careful reasoning, and supplies 
all that can be done by any other method than that of constant 
practice. 

Among several admirable books of reference we must give the first 
place to the new edition of that almost indispensable volume, the 
“Statesman’s Year Book,’’!’ by Mr. Martin, which has been corrected 
up to the present dates. 

Another most useful volume, edited by Mr. Townsend, containing 
short biographies of eminent cotemporaries,!4 will be found a very 
convenient addition to most bookshelves. This book, and Vapereau’s 
corresponding one, contain most of the facts and dates which are 
generally sought for. The fact of the present being the seventh edi- 
tion is the fullest corroboration of this opinion. 

“ The Imperial Gazetteer” keeps up the character for fulness and 
completeness which we have formerly acknowledged. It is now the 
fourth volume, brought down to “ Mounton.” ‘The handsome maps 
and plans which are published with it are some of the best we have 
seen, and greatly contribute to make it the first work of its kind. 

Two admirably clear and well-executed atlases have been published 
by Messrs. Philip and Sons—one of the British Empire’® on a new 
plan, which will be found most convenient. Each of the Colonies is 
drawn on a separate sheet, that the utmost detail is rendered compatible 
with a manageable bulk. The other, in the same style, edited by Mr. 
W. Hughes, I'.R.G.S., gives the nations of antiquity and the divi- 
visions of the world as known to the Romans.'? In both these 
volumes the excellent plan (first, we believe, introduced in the charts 
to the voyage of the Novara) of colouring the sea a light blue is 
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adopted. This proceeding gives a surprising relief to the maps, and 
greatly contributes to their effect. 

A cookery book, too, may, we suppose, be classed among books of 
reference. A very copious one, published by Messrs. Lockwood and 
Co.,}8 would, however, in our opinion, be greatly improved if it had 
been reduced from 800 pages to 300, by the omission of all the light, 
and would-be lively, expatiations with which they are crowded. Little 
scraps of dramatic conversation over a dresser, and such epithets as 
“entertaining ” applied to a pudding, are rather encumbrances than 
ornaments to a collection of receipts. 

It is difficult to say whether “ Max Havelaar’’!® is more interesting as 
anovel or powerful as a political pamphlet. From either point of view 
it is of rare and first-rate excellence. In its life-like actuality it con- 
stantly recals Defoe, while in its tender and original humour it 
suggests Sterne in his best moods. The subject revolves round the 
Dutch government of Java and its other insular possessions in the 
East. The peculiarities of Dutch administration have been not long 
since held up to England as an object of admiration, and as a model 
we should do well to study and imitate. In Max Havelaar they are 
made the object of the most burning invective, and yet even from its 
pages it is easy to perceive how they could still in Europe maintain 
the high character which has been given them. The Dutch hold 
their Indian empire by a complete and undisputed conquest, but ad- 
minister it through the native chiefs, interfering as little as possible 
with the social system they found prevailing in the islands. They 
know perfectly well how tyrannous in many of its features that 
system is, and they appoint residents and sub-residents to advise and 
control their “ younger brother,” the native Regent. These European 
officials, however, are but poorly paid, while the native chiefs have 
often truly princely incomes, which are increased by a percentage on 
all the exportable articles which are grown in their districts. Whole 
regions of the country are often reduced to starvation by these chiefs, 
who insist upon their subjects cultivating coffee, indigo, and spices, to 
the neglect of the rice fields, which yield their main crop and chief 
sustenance. The quasi-feudal rights which these regents have always 
possessed of demanding personal service, and levying contributions on 
the property of their subjects, enable them to subdue, or drive out of 
their districts, all who affect any independence. It is very true that 
the resident is appointed to restrain these excesses within endurable 
limits, but he is practically helpless and powerless in the matter, The 
oppressed native, who has appealed to him under cover of the night, 
will contradict his own indictment when he is, in rare cases, brought 
face to face with his “father”? before the higher European officials, 
and the sub-resident who has endeavoured to do him justice acquires 
himself the character of a false accuser and disturber of the tranquillity 
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of the colony. Private remonstrance is, indeed, deferentially listened 
to, but it is immediately disregarded by the regents. On the part of 
the higher officials, the settled principle is, that the exports to Europe 
must be kept up, and a fair face put upon matters to the home 
authorities. Ifa few natives, who have been driven by oppression to 
appeal to the nearest sub-resident, and in spite of the utmost precau- 
tion in approaching him for the purpose, have been discovered in doing 
so, are found the next morning to have been “drowned” on their 
return to their village; too much inquiry is thought by the colonial 
authorities to disturb the “tranquillity of the colony,” to repeat a 
favowyite phrase of theirs. The poor and peculative sub-residents are 
bribed by the chiefs, the weak are intimidated, and those who are 
neither dishonest nor timid run the greatest risk of finding something 
in some solemn feast to which they are invited that prevents their 
ever attending any other. And the superior officials will have it so. 
The evils are so great, and their cure so difficult, that each man puts 
off the day of reformation to the times of his successor. The Governor- 
General is usually a person who knows nothing of the colony before 
his arrival in it, and is immediately surrounded by men who have long 
since resolved to make the best of a bad matter. The most energetic 
soon succumb to the combined influences of the climate and such an 
entourage. To arouse the Dutch people to a full inquiry into the 
condition of their Indian empire is the object of the author. It is 
needless to compare this book in its aim and purpose with “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” It is far more convincing in its singularly life-like 
scenes and characters than that celebrated novel. Indeed, it is per- 
fectly wonderful what an intimate feeling of insight into the whole 
social system of an oriental people the author succeeds in communi- 
cating to his readers. As digressive as Uncle Toby, the tale, during its 
progress, seems constantly to halt or wander from the point, and it is 
not until we arrive at the last chapters that the consummate art 
reveals itself by which an unwilling public is led to listen to a tale so 
repugnant to its prepossessions. ‘The genuine and original humour 
with which the coffee broker of Amsterdam is drawn will leave 
Batavus Drystubble an immortal memory in the minds of all who here 
make his acquaintance. Many have descanted on the close alliance 
between humour and pathos. In the author of Max Havelaar they 
will find a fresh instance in support of their theory. The poetry of 
his oriental scenes, the sympathy he feels for the unredressed wrongs 
of the native Javanese, are as touching as his portraiture of Dutch self- 
complacency and narrow respectability is ironical and scorching. He 
is as true as Jan Steen in his pictures of his fellow-countrymen, while 
his oriental scenes affect you like some of the most beautiful of Cuyp’s 
atmospheres. We regret greatly that our limits preclude us from 
extracting either Drystubble’s self-portraiture or the affecting Indian 
idyl of Saidjah and Adinda. The publication of this book aroused a 
perfect storm in the author’s native country. His bold and outspoken 
challenge to the government to contradict any of his assertions has 
never been replied to; but rather an effort has been made to restrict 
its sale. The author finding that he had unwittingly parted with the 
{Vol. LXXXIX. No. CLXXVI.]—New Senriszs, Vol. XXXIII. No. Il. OO 
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full copyright, no second edition has been allowed. He may well call 
himself ‘“ Multatuli”’ But his sub-residentship in Java has 
enabled him to add the name of Douwes Dekker to the very first 
rank of European novelists and philanthropists. The English trans- 
lation has been made by Baron Nahuys with remarkable ability and 
command of a language foreign to him. 

Mr. Sproat’s account of the native inhabitants of the western coast 
of Vancouver’s Island” is one of the most complete studies of a savage 
race that we have ever met with. His residence among them at 
Barclay’s Sound for more than five years, gave him ample opportu- 
nities of making himself intimately acquainted with every particular 
of their way of life, and his position as chief and- founder of the 
European settlement at Alberni, brought him into official as well as 
personal connexion with the whole community. With a strong in- 
terest in the Indians, and a personal character which evidently enabled 
him to penetrate beyond that distrustful timidity with which all 
savages meet the advances of the white man, he was enabled to gather 
full particulars of their superstitions and legends, as well as to correct 
the first impressions which are usually all that are met with in the 
books of ordinary travellers. His history of these tribes is conse- 
quently of more than ordinary interest, and affords an unusually sure 
basis for generalizations on their character and ultimate fate. On these 
points he gives his own reflections in the two concluding chapters, 
which are worthy of the utmost attention. He refuses to join in the 
commonly received notion that tribes in their position are exterminated 
by the European’s diseases and vices, and calls attention to the much 
more destructive effect of that moral discouragement which falls 
upon them when they compare their old ways of life with the new 
ones which are springingup around them. The sense of hopeless in- 
feriority disgusts them with their past life, they lose their savage ac- 
complishments and are utterly unable to acquire the habits on which 
the European ones depend. These two chapters are most original and 
suggestive. But the author’s best endeavours fail to inspire us with 
the hope that any remedy for such evils can be imagined which will 
promise even a temporary escape from them. 

“ Rambles with a Philosopher ; or Views at the Antipodes,’’!consists 
of a series of reflections on the power of contraries, of thesis and 
antithesis, of action and reaction, by which the author, through the 
mouth of one he calls his “companion,” explains his theory of the 
universe. The setting in which these views are offered to the reader is 
the Journal of a trip through New Zealand in the early days of its 
settlement by Europeans. The most interesting parts of his book are 
its really life-like sketches of the nascent society of the colony. This 
will appear “ flat treason” to the Otagonian, for he advises those who 
doubt the value and originality of his speculations to study them till 
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they are better informed. We have, as in duty bound, read him, but 
do not by any means feel inclined to take part in the advice he offers 
to every one. 

All who remember Mr. Howells’ “ Venetian Life,” will be glad to 
wander again with him through the towns of modern Italy.” “ That 
Purgatory of perished capitals,” as he calle it. His playful fancy and 
light genial humour are more successful in bringing the scenes he 
wishes to describe before the imagination of bis readers than the most 
elaborate and detailed descriptions. His slight allusional way of giv- 
ing the chief features of the past history and present condition of the 
old Italian cities is most agreeable and effective; while his sympathy 
with the people, and keen good tempered appreciation of their peculiari- 
ties, make his book most pleasant reading. The solemn way in which he 
enters into the romantic tales of guidebooks and cicerones, and the 
affectedly sad afterthoughts by which he demolishes their fictions, 
remind one of his celebrated fellow countryman, Hawthurne. Perhaps 
this vein is somewhat too often opened, but such an objection would only 
strike those who read the book through at a sitting, and thus do it 
some injustice. Rightly to enjoy it, the reader should take but one of 
the many journeys at a time, and then it will be his own fault if he 
does not fully appreciate his accomplished and intelligent fellow- 
traveller. , 

Mr. Hittell’s “ Resources of California” is, in some respects, a 
curiosity. Paper, print, binding, and authorship are warranted 
Californian produce by an affidavit bound up with the volume. It is 
substantially a very full gazetteer of the State and its productions. 
Indeed, the sort of book any one should have with him on a voyage 
out. The jubilant and exulting preface wants no affidavit to support 
its claim to be thoroughly Californian. It is a fine specimen of that 
young and lusty tone which is often called spread-eagleism, but which 
has a foundation a little deeper than mere boasting, and exhibits in a 
most characteristic way that exuberant hopefulness which is one of 
the most enviable traits of American character, as it is one of the 
clearest consequences of their political and social condition. 

In the preface to his “ Eighty Years of Republican Government,”™ 
Mr. Jennings says that his object “is to explain the original plan and 
design of the American Constitution, to review the changes which have 
been made in it in subsequent times, and to describe its present con- 
dition and mode of working.” In so far as the first clause of this 
sentence is concerned, it must be admitted that he has been eminently 
successful, indeed, the first half of his book is admirably written, and 
contains on the whole one of the best accounts of the constitution of 
the United States anywhere to be found. But here we must stop our un- 
qualified laudation. He constantly declares himself void of prejudice, 
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and without any foregone conclusion on the questions he discusses, he 
insists upon the existence of facts which will support all he says; and 
the facts may be allowed without admitting that they are the most 
important ones, or that he is so entirely without bias as he represents 
himself to be. There can be no question that one of his unexpressed 
objects in writing this book was to warn his fellow-countrymen against 
the arguments of those who admire American institutions, by drawing 
a picture of democratic excess, in the composition of which he intro- 
duces every feature which, in a time of violent political conflict, can 
be brought forward to the detriment of republican institutions. The 
Americans are, at the present moment, substantially engaged in a con- 
flict, which we as Englishmen carried on for many generations. When 
we boast of our liberties, we make them to repose on the ultimate 
and final victory which the legislative power has at last gained over 
the executive. To speak of the Northern Americans as tyrannizing 
over the Southern in a spirit of revenge, is at once to show that the 
heat of a particular conflict is mistaken for the general tone of feeling. 
No defeated party was ever offered milder or more just terms of recon- 
ciliation than were proffered to the South at the termination of the 
war. Ifthe Republican party have committed any excesses, they have 
been driven to them by the President. The blows that have fallen on 
the South have been invited by him and forced in self-defence on men 
who approached their enemies with an open hand. 

Under the title of “Abyssinia and its People,”’** Mr. John C. Hotten 
has published a very useful and complete compilation, from the accounts 
of the earliest travellers in that country up to the full particulars sent 
home by Consul Plowden, together with a bibliography of all the 
known works relating to the country. It is impossible that any one 
can form a just judgment of the carelessness and mismanagement that 
have led to our present difficulty with the Emperor Theodore, who is 
unacquainted with the facts which are in this book made accessible to 
all. In particular is the description of the country and account of its 
various classes, government, and laws, compiled by the late Consul 
Plowden, most interesting and valuable. Before our differences with 
him, most persons at all acquainted with the Emperor’s character 
were inclined to look upon him as a hero who had put down the 
divisions of his native country, and whose wish was to give it the 
benefit of the highest civilization within his reach. Indeed, what we 
have in our youth been taught to revere in Alfred the Great, could be 
found in the Abyssinian who is now often absurdly represented as a 
debased negro. Of undoubted valour, victorious over all his enemies, 
and with but very limited notions of the world which lay beyond his 
native hills, it is not surprising that he thought himself the favourite 
of Divine Providence, and entitled to some notice when he replied to 
the solicitations of a Government of which he knew only that it was 
powerful, and a long way off; but, not being of the family of European 
monarchs, it was thought in the mysterious recesses of our Foreign 
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Office that he could be treated with any contempt that might suit 
official morgue or laziness. The dignity which was held so cheap in 
England he could not allow to be so insulted in Abyssinia—and hence 
these tears. The material guarantee which he has seized in the 
persons of all the Europeans in his country was the only one within 
his reach. But our dignity, which was not too great to give offence, 
cannot support the retaliation. The Consul we are in his country to 
liberate was never acknowledged by him as such. “I know,” he said 
to M. Lejean, “ the tactics of European Governments when they wish 
to take possession of an Eastern territory. They first of all send 
missionaries, then consuls to strengthen the missionaries, and finally, 
battalions to back up the consuls. I am not a Rajah of Hindostan, to 
be bamboozled in that manner. I prefer to deal with the battalions 
first.” The only ignorance displayed in this speech is of the battalions 
he so lightly proposes to deal with. Of course, “ we must vindicate 
our Sovereign’s insulted dignity and the nation’s honour on a haughty 
despot who has dared to outrage both the person of Her Majesty’s 
representative and other of Her loyal subjects!” Would it not have 
been well if some consideration had been felt for the dignity of another 
Sovereign, and the honour of another country, which were first out- 
raged by ourselves ? What foolish talk prevails among us of bringing 
home in a cage the only man who has shown the will and ability 
to put an end to generations of anarchy in his own country! What 
Plowden wrote of him twelve years ago is as true at the present 
moment :—“ Should he now or at any time fail in his designs, or fall 
in battle, the misrule and anarchy that will ensue will baffle all human 
calculation, and render peaceful interference impossible. Abyssinia 
must then be left to her destinies until some European power shall 
think it worth while to conquer and instruct the most fertile of the 
African provinces.”” And this is the result we profess our intention of 
bringing about. The whole quarrel is like nothing so much as a 
fine gentleman insulting a street boy, and revenging a handful of mud 
thrown on his clothes by threshing him within an inch of his life— 
a truly dignified and edifying spectacle. We all assume that we shall 
succeed in our intentions, but if we do so it will be by the self- 
command of the Emperor alone, for, were he half the barbarian he 
is commonly assumed to be, the captives would not be alive at 
Magdala at the present moment. We are accustomed to say we do 
not go to war for an idea, but what else is wounded vanity, and 
what other origin has our present lamentable and costly complication. 
The more any one makes himself acquainted with the manner in which 
we have drifted into this war, the greater must be his discontent with 
the intrusive mismanagement in which it originated. 

Much inferior in value to Mr. Hotten’s volume, but of more recent 
date, is Mr. Dufton’s Narrative of a Journey through Abyssinia in 
1862-3.26 ‘It was his original intention to reach the Galla countries 
to the south of Abyssinia, and explore as a field for Christianization 
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and future colonization the healthy highlands which native report 
leads us to believe exist in that part of Africa; but robbery in the 
Baihouda desert, and detention at Sennaar, obliged him to strike 
through Abyssinia as an outlet to the Red Sea and home. Travelling 
on foot, with all his worldly possessions on the back of a single 
donkey, he was necessarily thrown upon his own resources, and the 
hospitality of the natives. He can hardly be said to have fared 
worse than he would have done in Europe with a similar equipment. 
His accounts of the beauty, mildness, and fertility of the country 
agree with those of all his predecessors. Much of his book is filled 
with accounts of the native politics, and with a history of the 
Emperor’s life; but these particulars are more fully given in Mr. 
Hotten’s compilation. His report, however, of Theodore’s objection 
to consuls supports that quoted above :— 


“The King’s idea is, that the existence of no other power should be recog- 
nised in the country beside his own, and that all persons residing in his 
territories, natives or foreigners, must obey the laws of the land, and be subject 
to him entirely. If, therefore, a consul ventures into the country, he must not 
do so with the idea that his person will be considered sacred, or that the 
ear represented by him will impose awe, but must be prepared to stand on 

he footing of a native of the country.” 


Fortunately for Mr. Dufton, the Emperor was still expecting the 
answer to his letters when he requested to be allowed to proceed 
to the Red Sea. He was provided with an escort, and reached 
Massowah in safety. From that place he crossed over to Aden, of 
which he gives a good description. It is an unpleasing reflection to 
make, while we are engaged in Africa to deliver by an invading army 
some twenty Europeans, that there are about forty Englishmen in an 
exactly similar position detained in Paraguay by the Dictator Lopez, 
who holds a language about their liberation which is exactly that of 
our Abyssinian adversary. 

The question of the “ National Defences ” has of late years risen to 
such importance, both as regards their ultimate object and the enor- 
mous sums which have been lavished upon them, that a work which 
should assist in the formation of an intelligent public opinion on the 
subject has become a desideratum. Captain Brackenbury” has 
very ably supplied this want, by the re-publication, in a compact 
form, of some letters written by him for the Zimes, in which, 
while describing the various classes of ordnance, small arms, and 
armour plating which were to be seen at the Paris Exhibition, 
he explains in clear and concise language, and without technicality, 
the principles on which they are designed, and gives good 
reasons for the moderately expressed, but decided judgment he forms 
on the relative value of the various inventions and manufactures 
which he has had the opportunity of comparing. It is very 
satisfactory to read—“In two plain sheds the ‘nation of shop- 
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keepers’ exhibits what is by common consent acknowledged to be 
by far the finest and most complete collection of modern military 
matériel that has ever been openly shown to admiring crowds,” and 
will perhaps astonish those croakers who hold that we are un» 
measurably behind every other nation in the science of war. 
Captain Brackenbury very modestly says, in a short preface— 
“The contents of this work are, from the necessity of the case, mere 
popular sketches of the subjects under consideration, and, while dis- 
claiming any pretence of philosophical exactness or literary merit, the 
author hopes that they may prove useful to those who, without 
troubling themselves with scientific investigations, desire to know 
something of the reasons for the conclusions arrived at by artillerists ;” 
and we have no hesitation in saying, that it is well worthy of a careful 
erusal by any non-professional man who wishes to follow, with an 
intelligent appreciation, the experiments in gunnery and _ ship- 
building which are constantly being carried on, and the debates 
which will, no doubt, shortly take place on them. Captain 
Brackenbury is evidently of opinion that even the Hercules, 
which a daily contemporary lately proclaimed as having restored to 
England “the Empire of the Sea,’’ has not reached the limit of 
floatable weight and thickness ; but it is to be hoped that there are in 
the House some advocates of economy, who may suggest that we have 
probably gone far enough in this direction by the construction of a 
ship which will scarcely cost less than 600,000/. by the time she is 
ready for sea, and which after all may be no more safe from 
penetration than an unarmoured wooden ship—that is, her safety 
may be found to depend more on the improbability of her being 
hit than on the strength of her armour. Heavily armoured 
floating fortresses would no doubt be found extremely valuable 
as home defences, but for sea-going purposes and the protection 
of British commerce in all parts of the world, we are inclined 
to think that light, unarmoured ships of great speed—say sixteen 
knots an hour—armed with a couple of the heaviest guns they 
can carry, would be not only cheapest, but best. The advocates of 
heavy armour talk of one of their unwieldy monsters destroying a 
whole fleet of unarmoured ships. Very likely, if the “ fleet” would 
wait to be “rammed” and battered; but supposing the latter to 
have great speed, and to be manned by British sailors, how is the 
monster to catch them? and what are the chances that at long shots 
she ever hits one of them ? 

The volume of graphic “ Sketches ’’*8 with which M. Vambéry has 
fitly supplemented his “Travels” will delight the readers of the 
latter work, and satisfy those critics whose craving for more induced 
them to accuse its author of “scrappiness”’ in the narrative of his 
adventurous and perilous journey. In his first volume M. Vambéry 
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remarked on the indifference shown by Englishmen to the doings of 
Russia in Central Asia, and pointed out the probable course of 
Russian progress, and its influence in British India. The last chapter 
of his second volume is devoted to enlarged considerations on the 
same subject. After expressing surprise that his previous remarks 
should have received such extensive notice from the English and 
Indian press, he points out how his prophecies have been fulfilled to 
the letter during the three years that have intervened between his 
two publications. When he first wrote the furthest Cossack outposts 
were thirty miles from Yashkend, while now the whole of the Eastern 
Khanat of Turkestan is occupied by the Russians, whose most ad- 
vanced outpost, the fortress of Djissag, is but 150 geographical 
miles from Peshawar, and is on the boundary between Khokan and 
Bokhara. Russia’s next stroke, he tells us, will fall upon Bokhara. 
Khokan will then voluntarily seek the protection of the ‘“ White 
Tzar,” and the fall of Khiva will complete the conquest of Turkestan. 
Once established on the right bank of the Oxus, and in full posses- 
sion of the three Khanats, and perhaps, Chinese Tartary, the 
Russian game of diplomacy will commence with a view to the invasion 
of India. The way is already smoothed indeed, if it be true, as M. 
Vambéry tells us, that so strong is their faith in the trade with the 
North, that chiefs and princes, warriors and peasants, are eager for 
“a Russian alliance against the masters of Peshawar.”’ The friendship 
of Persia has already been secured by the policy pursued by the 
Court of St. Petersburg “during the last ten years,” which, as else- 
where, has outwitted that of St. James’s. There will remain, there- 
fore, but the formation of a Persian-Afghan alliance, and an advance 
into British India, either through the Bolan or Gulari passes, or, 
avoiding the snow-crowned peaks of the Hindu Kush, by the way of 
Northern Sindh. M. Vambéry then points to Russia’s gigantic am- 
bition, and the apathy of English optimists. Russia wants India, 
first, as a crown jewel; next, to give her supreme power over the 
world of Islam; and lastly, to facilitate “her designs on the Bos- 
phorus, in the Mediterranean, and indeed all over Europe.” We sit 
still while this vast machine is in motion, relying upon our 70,000 
British troops, behind whom we forget there lie the discontented 
populations of the Punjab, Kashmir, and Bhotan, and the thirty 
millions of fanatic Mahomedans, “conspiring for a Russian occupa- 
tion.” We are not of the optimists that see no menace in the progress 
of Russia in the East, and though our Russophobia is of a mild form 
in comparison with that of M. Vambéry, we agree with him, that 
beyond the line of the Oxus we cannot suffer the advance of Russia 
with impunity. But however desirable it may be to secure the neu- 
trality of Afghanistan, we think there are obstacles in the way of 
the scheme sketched out for Russia that would render our establish- 
ment of a permanent resident at the Court of Kabul, on the necessity 
for which M. Vambéry so strongly insists, a measure that may be 
safely left to be effected, however tardily, by the vonciliatory policy 
we are now pursuing. For if the Afghans have so astutely baffled us 
hitherto in the attainment of this object, we may fairly credit them 
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with sufficient discernment to read the right lesson from what they 
will have witnessed in Central Asia. “The fall of Bokhara will be 
a fearful example for the whole Islamite world ; the dust of her ruins will 
penetrate the furthest distance like a mighty warning-cry.’’ So imprac- 
ticable, we are told, are Eastern alliances, that Khivans and Afghans will 
not unite, though thousands of the unhoused and frantic Mollahs, 
Ishans, and students of “noble Bokhara,” spread themselves over the 
land, preaching a religious war against the infidel intruder who has 
trampled under his defiling foot the very holiest home of Islamism. 
Yet M. Vambéry sees no difficulty in a Persian-Afghan alliance, an 
alliance between hereditary enemies, Shiites and Sunnites, whose 
hatred for each other exceeds that of both for the Kafir, but who to- 
gether are to rally to the standard of the Czar and invade India to the 
ery of ‘ Death to the Infidel.” There would be an anomaly in such a 
Djihad as this that would startle, if it did not embarrass, the thirty 
millions of “fanatic Mahomedans”’ under British rule, even if con- 
spiring as presumed in Russian interests. But we think we may doubt 
the existence of such a conspiracy, considering the error into which M. 
Vambéry has fallen in his description of these thirty millions. The 
people he describes are not the Mussulmans of the plains, but the 
rebber tribes of the hills on our frontier. The murders in the name of 
religion are perpetrated, not by the former but by the latter, who are, 
according to Mr. Temple and other writers, absolute savages and bar- 
barians. Amongst the Mussulmans under British rule there is but 
a languid enthusiasm for the creed of the Prophet. The faith 
cherished by true believers in the irresistibility of a Djihad received a 
severe shock in the rebellion of 1857, from which the fall of Bokhara 
would scarcely assist them to recover. ‘The influence of our civiliza- 
tion, though exhibiting itself more prominently amongst the Hindus, 
has not been lost upon the Mahomedans. Missionary teaching, though 
it has been unsuccessful in making converts to Christianity, has served 
to awaken in both peoples a philosophical scepticism which silently 
but surely is loosening the fetters that have so long bound them slaves 
to a narrow creed anddegradingsuperstitions. Asalready enjoying liberty 
to an extent possible under no other but British rule, they chafe at 
the trammels still imposed upon thought and action by an oppressive 
bigotry and the rigid exactions of caste. Equally misinformed is M. 
Vambéry when he writes of the discontent of the Punjab, Kashmir, 
and Bhotan. It was only in the last number of this Review that a 
writer whose authority is beyond dispute, described the population of 
the Punjab as the most thoroughly contented in all India. While we 
write, a telegram from India announces an outbreak on the frontiers of 
Kashmir. ‘This is no doubt but one of the usual raids of the hill 
tribes, to prevent which, according to Mr. Temple before quoted, 
would require nothing less than a Chinese wall 800 miles in length, fully 
manned, Of anything more serious neither the Kashmirees nor 
Bhotanees are capable, and they couid only have been called in with the 
Armenians to add length to the list of our weaknesses, and glamour 
to the Russian phantom an excited fancy has conjured up. In every 
step Russia takes M. Vambéry sees ulterior designs of both Asiatic 
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and European conquest. Her frontier in the Caucasus throws a shadow 
over Iran. “From the Japanese sea to the Circassian shore of the 
Black Sea . . . . her aggressive policy hangs like the doomful sword of 
Damocles,” and a position as conqueror beyond the Hindu Kush will 
render easier than from the Bosphorus the solution of the Eastern 
question. Even the entente cordiale with America is to further her 
designs. But for India it is some consolation to think “ that theactual 
shock will follow only in some very distant future.” That period will 
find us with our railways and telegraphs completed, our foreign policy 
(to whose straightforward character we owe it that we are the best 
colonizers in the world) crowned with success, owr frontier advanced 
to an impregnable line, and the tremendous possibilities of Russian 
ambition still to be sought for in the charming pages of the volume we 
reluctantly close. 





SCIENCE. 


T may be inferred that the French Government takes rather more 
interest than ours in the doings of its scientific men, for we have 
now before us an elaborate report by M. Daubrée on the “ Progress of 
Experimental Geology” in that country,’ forming one of a series of 
similar reports on literature and science published under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Public Instruction. Under the title of Experimen- 
tal Geology M. Daubrée includes all those experiments made in the 
laboratory with the object of illustrating the mode in which certain 
geological phenomena have been produced in nature, such, more especi- 
ally, as the artificial formation of crystalline and other minerals, in 
which department the French chemists have made considerable pro- 
gress. In this as in the other sections of his report the author refers 
to the labours of scientitic men of other nations, a course necessary for 
the due elucidation of the efforts of his compatriots ; and by this means 
the report acquires a wider interest and usefulness than if it had been 
solely confined to its ostensible limits. hus, in the second part, which 
treats of the experimental investigation of certain physical and me- 
chanical geological phenomena, especially the lamination of schistose 
and slaty rocks, the movements of glaciers and the striation of rocks 
by glacial action, full justice is done to the important researches of our 
own countrymen, ‘T'yndall and Sorby ; and in the third part, which is 
devoted to the exposition of the present state of science on the subject 
of metamorphism, a whole host of German and English writers are 
cited. The fourth and last section of this report forms an excellent 
brief exposition of the present state of our knowledge of meteorites. 
The study of crystallography finds but few earnest students, and 





1 “ Rapport sur le Progrés de la Géologie Expérimentale.”, Par A. Daubrée. 
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yet perhaps Dr. Knop is correct in regarding it as the most attrac- 
tive part of mineralogy. In his work on the “ Molecular Constitu- 
tion and Growth of Crystals," he gives a sketch of the views of pre- 
vious authors upon those matters, followed by an account of his own 
experiments and observations upon the crystallization of various bodies. 
The directions of growth coincide, according to him, with certain lines 
indicating the simplest position of equilibrium of the molecules ; but 
these may vary in the same substance, or coincide in different sub- 
stances, in accordance with the special conditions under which the crys- 
tallization is effected. 

An excellent little manual of elementary chemistry has been lately 
published by Professor Roscoe.’ Its contents are admirably arranged, 
and their treatment exceedingly clear and easily intelligible. Professor 
Roscoe has evidently determined to place his readers in the most ad- 
vanced possible position; he adopts the new notation and nomencla- 
ture, the metric system of weights and measures, and the centigrade 
thermometrie scale throughout his work. The illustrations consist 
of numerous well-executed woodcuts of apparatus, crystalline ferms, 
&c., and a frontispiece containing coloured representations of the 
spectra of the metals of the alkalies and alkaline earths. The whole 
book is divided into forty-one lessons, and at the end the author gives 
a series of questions and exercises upon each lesson, adapted to fix 
its teaching in the mind of the student and to test his progress. 

The magnificent garden established in the Bois de Boulogne, near 
Paris, by the French Zoological Society of Acclimatization, is, like 
our own Zoological Gardens, not only a most admirable aid to the 
study of the natural history and habits of animals, but also apparently 
an exceedingly popular exhibition among the Parisians and visitors 
to Paris. As a guide for juvenile visitors, M. Barr‘ has lately pub- 
lished a thin octavo volume, containing, in the form of a dialogue, or 
rather a description of a visit to the garden in which dialogue forms 
the chief part, a general account of the more striking and interesting 
objects to be seen there. The natural history of the objects, although 
generally very sketchy, seems to be correctly given, and the work is 
beautifully got up, the woodcuts especially being very nicely executed. 

Almost at the very close of his long and studious life, the late Dr. 
Daubeny, of Oxford, brought together and published a series of his 
scattered papers on various subjects.6 They form two volumes, and 
include essays and memoirs on botanical and geological subjects and on 
matters connected with agriculture, and a few literary essays. These 
papers display in a striking manner the wide range of study through 





2 *‘ Molekular-Constitution und Wachsthum der Krystalle.” Von Adolf Knop. 
8vo. Leipzig: H. Haessel. 1867. 

3 ‘Lessons in Elementary Chemistry ; Inorganic and Organic.” By Henry E. 
Roscoe, B.A., F.R.S. 12mo. London: Macmillan, 1868. (Sixth thousand.) 

4 “ Visites au Jardin Zoologique d’Acclimatation.” Par Maurice Barr. 8vo. 
Tours: Marne et Fils. 1867. 

5 ¢¢ Miscellanies : being a Collection of Memoirs and Essays on Scientific and 
Literary Subjects, published at various times.” By Charles Daubeny, M.D., 
F.R.S., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. Oxford and London: Parker. 1867. 
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which their author passed, and perhaps not less remarkably the width 
and liberality of thought which characterized him. Although per- 
fectly orthodox himself in his religious belief, he indignantly repudiates 
all introduction of theological arguments in scientific debates; and 
although evidently anti-Darwinian in his scientific tendencies, he treats 
Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis with a tenderness such as it has rarely expe- 
rienced at the hands of an opponent. These essays, notwithstanding 
the old date of several of them, will still be read with interest and 
profit. 

M. Victor Meunier continues his lively comments upon the doings 
of the French scientific men,® and his attacks upon those whom he 
regards as faulty in any respect are sufficiently pungent. M. Pasteur 
comes in for a considerable share of M. Meunier’s notice, both in 
respect of his dispute with M. Donné on the still unsettled question of 
spontaneous generation, and with reference to some new professional 
honours which he has attained. The longest article in the book is 
that devoted to the history of the French morality of the present day, 
chiefly with reference to the custom of farming out infants. There is 
also, of course, an article on the origin of species, and one or two on 
the antiquity of man, and a good analysis of the recent controversy on 
the comparative merits of Pascal and Newton in the discovery of the 
law of gravitation. The other articles, of which there are thirty-four 
in all, need not be particularized. 

An interesting and lively popular account of mines and mineral 
productions of various kinds is furnishedby Mr. William Jones’s little 
book? on the “ Treasures of the Earth.” Its information seems to be 
truthful and carefully brought together, and the more solid informa- 
tion contained in it is interspersed with anecdotes connected with 
mines and miners that will serve to keep up the interest of the young 
folks, for whose especial benefit the book is intended. 

The success of Mr. King’s volume on gems and precious stones has 
led to the publication, not exactly of a second edition of that work, 
but of two separate treatises, taking up respectively the two branches 
of his original subject. In one of these volumes® Mr, King treats of 
the precious metals, silver and gold, and of those stones which possess 
a high value in themselves, independently of any operations performed 
upon them by the hand of man; in the second, of those which, al- 
though in many cases they are scarcely inferior in beauty to the more 
precious objects of the first class, owe their chief value to the artistic 
treatment which they are capable of receiving. ‘Throughout both these 
works the same mode of treatment is followed—the different subjects 





6 “*Ta Science et les Savants en 1867.’ Par Victor Meunier. Quatritme 
année. 12mo. Paris: Germer-Baillitre. 1868. 

7 “The Treasures of the Earth ; or Mines, Minerals, and Metals, with Anec- 
dotes of Men connected with Mining.” By William Jones, F.S.A.  12mo. 
London: F. Warne & Co. 1868. 
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By C. W. King, M.A. 8vo. London: Bell and Daldy ; Cambridge : Deighton, 
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are arranged in the alphabetical order of their classical names, and in 
all cases the great mass of ancient lore brought together renders the 
articles particularly interesting, even from a purely literary point of 
view. Asa matter of course and naturally, the diamond occupies a 
very large portion of the treatise on precious stones, and the historical 
interest attaching to most of the larger stones of this species makes up 
for the want of that classical element which so greatly adorns the 
articles on the other stones. In this work the author has greatly en- 
larged his history of the art of diamond-cutting, of which he gives a 
curious and interesting account. Some readers may probably object 
to the introduction of the pearl in a natural history of precious stones, 
where, at first sight, it does seem somewhat out of place; but consider- 
ing the frequent combination of pearls with precious stones in jewellery, 
he seems to have exercised a sound judgment in inserting it. In sepa- 
rate sections of this volume Mr. King gives a brief account of the 
mineralogical notions of the ancients, and of their jewellery, a disserta- 
tion on sacred jewels, and on the Urim and Thummim; and some par- 
ticulars as to the chemical composition of precious stones, their former 
and present values, and the weights of large diamonds and other pre- 
cious stones. In the second treatise, that on the stones which, although 
often used by the jeweller, are especially valuable as furnishing materials 
for the exercise of the engraver’s art, Mr. King also includes another 
animal production, namely, red coral, the title of which to figure in 
such company is perhaps hardly so strong as that of the pearl. Both 
volumes are illustrated with good woodcuts in outline, for the most 
part representing engraved gems of various kinds, but including in 
that on precious stones representations of remarkable diamonds in the 
rough state and cut, and illustrations of the mode of crystallization of 
the more important jewels. 

On former occasions we have had to notice Mr. Edwards’s works on 
subjects connected with heating and ventilation, and in a new publi- 
cation! he now seeks to bring into a small compass some views upon 
these matters, which, if attended to by architects and builders, can 
hardly fail to be of advantage to the public. Aftera brief survey of the 
history of ventilation, Mr. Edwards proceeds to describe the various 
appliances by which ventilation has hitherto been effected, and espe- 
cially notices those means by which the ventilation of our dwelling- 
houses is combined with the heating of the apartments. In some 
cases this is effected by the direct conducting of the vitiated air into 
the chimney, and in houses of the ordinary construction the full benefit 
of this system can only be attained where the fire belonging to the 
chimney is in action ; but it has been proposed, and the plan evidently 
has Mr. Edwards’s approval, to connect all the fireplaces of one side of 
the house with a common smoke flue, running up side by side with a 
ventilating flue, the air in which being heated by contact with the 
smoke-flue would naturally flow upwards and produce a current 
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through the ventilators opening into it. Mr. Edwards himself pro- 
poses another system, but rather for the purpose of utilizing the waste 
heat which escapes up the chimney from open fireplaces than with a 
view to increased ventilation, although the latter might easily be com- 
bined with it. His plan is to have, for each series of fireplaces, a wide 
smoke-flue of cast-iron surrounded by a large air-chamber in which 
fresh air, entering near the bottom of the house, may be heated, and 
then admitted to the different rooms in the usual way by apertures 
capable of being regulated by sliding doors or gratings. In this way 
the waste heat of the ordinary fires might be converted into an effi- 
cient warming apparatus, a source of comfort which has hitherto been 
within the reach only of the well-to-do classes of society. Mr. Edwards 
also indicates a means by which it may be possible to lay on a supply 
of warm air to all the houses of one side of a street, like gas or 
water, and discusses the proposal lately made of draining off our 
smoke into the sewers and purifying the whole system by means of 
great furnaces, from which, however, he does not seem to expect any 
practical results. In his concluding observations the author enters 
upon various sanitary matters besides those directly connected with 
smoke and ventilation, and dwells especially upon one of the most 
difficult questions of the day, at least in connexion with the enormous 
extension of London, namely, the mode of providing suitable accom- 
modation for the crowds of working men and their families whose 
business lies in the metropolis. 


The length of time which has elapsed since the appearance of the 
first volume of Dr. Reynolds’s “System of Medicine” can hardly be 
attributed to any extraordinary excellence of the second volume.!4 
Indeed, considering the interesting and important diseases with which 
it is mainly occupied, namely, nervous diseases, and the large scope for 
industrious research and philosophic handling which the subject 
afforded, we cannot help confessing to some sense of disappointment. 
There can be little doubt, however, that the volume will have a suc- 
cessful sale; the names of the contributors, and the fact that, not- 
withstanding defects, no other work in this country contains so full 
and scientific an account of the diseases of the nervous system, will 
insure its being a prosperous venture. For this reason we feel less 
compunction in expressing some feeling of disappointment. 

Of course the articles in such a publication must differ considerably 
in value, and it is quite impossible for an editor to provide that they 
shall all be of the first quality. But one firm resolve he ought to 
be equal to, that is, to refer them back to their authors for considera- 
tion, or to reject them absolutely, unless they do reach a certain level 
of excellence, or rather, we ought to say in the present case, a 
certain character of completeness. Now there are one or two arti- 
cles in this second volume which no doubt contain much valuable 
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information and suggestion, but which certainly do not contain— 
what was the presumed object of their presence in the volume— 
a full, exact, and systematic account of the diseases of which 
they treat. The writers have not been at the pains to make 
themselves acquainted with the entire literature of their subjects ; 
accordingly they write as if their scanty observations, and the obser- 
vations of one or two writers whom they happen to have read, really 
contained all about the disease that was worth communicating. In 
fact, they appear to have been so fully possessed by a sense of the im- 
portance of that which they had to say out of their own heads, as to 
have forgotten what it was they had todo. Another irritating phase 
of this spirit is exhibited by the writer, who, big with his favourite 
theory of a disease, or of some symptom of it, breaks out incontinently 
into a scarcely relevant exposition of his peculiar views, utterly and 
ludicrously blind the while to the very different appearance and mag- 
nitude which a wider knowledge and a larger view would give to them, 
This might be patiently borne if it were merely an excrescence on a 
good article; but when the excrescence eats up nearly all the body of 
the article, the disease not being systematically and impartially dealt 
with, then matters assuredly become very trying to those who are 
really thirsting for knowledge. There are two commendable ways of 
writing articles for such a volume: one is to make each article comprise 
an exact and complete account of all that is known concerning the 
disease, with a carefully weighed criticism of the different views enter- 
tained regarding it—in fact, to make it thoroughly complete; the 
other is to avoid disputed questions and doubtful points that ar enot 
of essential moment, to seize and set forth the broad features of the 
subject, to indicate the leading tendencies of research, and thus to 
furnish a general, but not therefore superficial, account of the disease. 
Of this method, which is made necessary by the exigencies of space in 
a work of the scope of this “System of Medicine,” the articles by the 
editor on Epilepsy, Hysteria, Muscular Anesthesia, Congestion, and 
Softening of the Brain and Cerebritis, are good illustrations. It isa 
pity, however, that he has delegated the description of the pathology 
of these diseases to another writer, who, endowed seemingly with a 
greater appetite for details than of capacity to digest them, treats it 
with great elaboration, and makes no little show of authorities, but 
passes by sometimes the essential points, and now and then leaves un- 
noticed really important and valuable researches. Take, for example, 
the account of syphilitic growths in the brain, which are dismissed in a 
few lines. There is a reference to a case described by Dr. Wilks, and 
to a case mentioned by somebody else, but nothing is said of. the 
important investigations of Virchow, and of the exhaustive treatment 
of the whole subject of syphilitic deposits by Wagner. However, the 
pathology of the diseases of the brain admits of no comparison with 
that of diseases of the spinal cord, the latter being of such a character 
as to be justly comparable with nothing but itself. But we have no 
space on this occasion to criticise the articles separately, and we refrain, 
therefore, from specifying those which should be set down as defective, 
as well as those which are specially deserving of commendation. It 
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is only necessary to add now, that the latter part of the volume is 
occupied with a description of the diseases of the stomach, by Dr. 
Wilson Fox. 

The great advances which have been made in ophthalmology 
during the last few years, not only in regard to knowledge, but in 
regard to practice also, have certainly exceeded those made in any 
other branch of medical science. The natural result has been that 
diseases of the eye have become more and more a special subject of 
study and a special subject of treatment, by men who devote their 
attention to this department of medicine. Indeed, the records of recent 
progress are so much scattered in separate essays and in articles in 
periodicals, as to make it almost impossible for the ordinary student 
and practitioner to obtain a satisfactory knowledge of the latest re- 
searches and of the improved methods of treatment founded on them. 
The aim which the author of “The Natural and Morbid Changes of 
the Human Eye and their Treatment”? has had in view, is to supply 
the student and practitioner with a book containing, in a compact 
form, a faithful record of the present state of ophthalmology. The 
work has an eminently practical character, being specially designed to 
assist the reader to discover the nature and treatment of the particular 
case of disease which he may have to deal with in practice. The 
author, therefore, has not given any references in the body of the work 
to the labours of others, nor has he entered into any discussion of the 
different methods of treatment recommended in a particular disease ; 
he has preferred to state concisely what appears to him the present 
state of knowledge, and the treatment which, as the result of con- 
siderable experience, he considers most suitable. There can be no 
question that, ina book designed specially for the use of students and 
practitioners, such a course was on the whole the most advisable. 
Whether the adoption of it need have excluded on all occasions the 
mention of other methods of treatment than those which have com- 
mended themselves to the author’s judgment, is perhaps not so unques- 
tionable. Apart from this, moreover, we are disposed to think that 
the directions for treatment are sometimes too brief and scanty to 
carry out adequately the practical purpose of the book. We may sug- 
gest too that its value would be increased by the addition of a pre- 
liminary chapter treating separately of the phenomena of vision and of 
the functions of the different structures and muscles of the eye in 
vision; not that these matters are not touched upon frequently in the 
course of the work, but that repetition would be thereby avoided, and 
the student or practitioner, whose ignorance the author probably 
underestimates, would be better prepared for understanding the con- 
cise and excellent descriptions of the phenomena of the disease. Of 
the general character of the book, however, and of the mode of its 
execution, we are able, after careful examination, to speak in terms of 
high praise; it embraces all the morbid changes of the human eye, 
and evinces on the author’s part a thorough grasp of his subject. The 
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descriptions are clear, graphic, and practical; and they convey an im- 
mense amount of information in an unpretending but successful way. 
We have not met with any work on the subject in the English language 
which better fulfils the design of its publication. Six plates of chromo- 
lithographs, representing portions of the interior of the eye in health 
and disease, and four plates, one with lithographs of surgical instru- 
ments and three representing portions of retina, &c., are published in 
a separate volume. This has been done for the purpose of facilitating 
~ use of the plates, and to admit of their being obtained in a separate 
orm. 
The author of this work “ On the Diagnosis and Treatment of the 
Varieties of Dyspepsia’”’ has bestowed much labour on the pathological 
investigation of morbid alterations of the stomach.!® The results of his 
researches were published some years since, and they now form the 
backbone of a book treating of dyspepsia generally. We fear very 
much, however, that they have not been improved by their present 
setting. In the first place, the plan of the book is defective, and ne- 
cessitates an amount of repetition which is tedious and unprofitable. 
We have a general account of the symptoms of dyspepsia, and after- 
wards a particular account in treating of its varieties ; in like manner 
we have a general account of its causes, which is again repeated in the 
particular. Dr. Fox thinks that this plan will aid the better compre- 
hension of the subject, but we do not agree with him. The author 
who requires his reader to go over the same ground twice in order to 
understand clearly what he is teaching, would himself do well to digest 
his subject further before he offers it to the public. Repetition does 
not give force or vividness to a descriptive picture ; on the contrary, it 
confuses its features, weakens its force, and blunts the reader’s atten- 
tion. Worse, however, than the plan of the book is its style, which is 
singularly bad. The sentences are long, feeble, involved, not unfre- 
quently confused, and sometimes positively ungrammatical. It is a 
great pity that a book containing the results of much genuine scien- 
tific research should be so grievously marred by faults of execution. 
For the matter of the work is deserving of praise ; indeed, the author’s 
treatment of his. subject is painstaking, conscientious, learned, and 
thoroughly scientific in its aim. This has been to connect the morbid 
alterations of the stomach, which he has studied pathologically, with 
,the various derangements of its function which are met with during 
life. The excellence of the aim and the degree of success with which 
it has been pursued may well cover, as they certainly need to do, a 
multitude of sins of execution. 

Dr. Wise’s two volumes,!* printed on bad paper, constitute appa- 
rently the first instalment of a review of the history of medicine. 
They are concerned entirely with Asiatic medicine; by far the 
fullest and most particular account being given of the Hindu system 
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of medicine. The account of the Chinese system: is not. finished 
at the end of the second volume; and when it is finished, only one 
period—the primitive oriental—will have been exhausted. Four more 
periods are to follow—the ancient period, which is to include the 
Grecian and Roman systems; the transition period, to contain a sketch 
of the Egyptian and the Jewish systems; the restorative period, to 
include the time of the revival of learning and medicine in Europe; 
and the philosophical period, extending from the end of the last period 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century. The author is of opinion 
that up to the present time facts regarding the ancient history of 
medicine have been sought too exclusively in the classical authors of 
Greece and Rome. It seems.to have been overlooked that at one time 
the Hindus kept pace with the most enlightened nations of the world, 
and that they attained as.great ‘a proficiency in medicine and surgery 
as any other people whose achievements are recorded. Indeed, not a 
little of the Grecian knowledge of medicine seems to .have been ob- 
tained indirectly from the Hindus through. the Egyptian priesthood. 
At any rate, the Charaka and the Surruta, the most ancient records-of 
Hindu medical science and art, were written at a very early period, 
probably some time between the third and tenth centuries before the 
-Christian era. In. the Susruta it is said that a holy man should dis- 
sect, in order that he may know the different parts of the human body ; 
and a surgeon and a physician should not only know the externa} ap- 
pearances, but the internal structure of the body, in order to possess 
an intimate knowledge of the diseases to which it is liable, and to 
perform surgical operations so as to avoid the vital parts. These were 
good principles, but they were not carried out in practice with much 
success ; for if we may judge from Dr. Wise’s account, Hindu know- 
ledge of anatomy was very scanty and imperfect. The mischief too 
was, that when their sages had reduced their medical opinions to an 
ingenious system, they pretended that this was of divine origin, and 
therefore unchangeable. Thus error was made sacred and the course 
of progress barred. It is interesting to observe how much sins were 
thought to have to do with the generation of disease, which was natu- 
turally, therefore, to be cured by penances and fees to the Brahmin as 
well as by the use of medicines. As an illustration of the elements of 
a Hindu physician’s prognosis, we quote the following remarks :— 

“Should the physician in passing to the patient see a woman with her son, 
or a cow with her calf, or a virgin well dressed and adorned with jewels; or 
see a fish, or unripe fruit, buttermilk, or flowers; or meet a rajah, or see a 
strong fire, or a horse running, or a goose walking, or see and hear peacocks, 
these prognosticate a favourable result to the patient’s disease.” 

Dr. Wise has supplied in these volumes an apparently complete 
summary of the anatomical knowledge possessed by the Hindus, of 
their materia medica, of their surgical instruments and appliances, of 
their theories of disease, and of their ruies of treatment. Looking, 
however, at the execution of the volumes in relation to the general 
plan of the contemplated work, we are inclined to think that they do 
not contain sufficiently exact and original research to constitute a 
satisfactory history of medicine, much of the information having 4 
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vague and secondhand look; while they are too full of particulars, 
and too deficient in the conceptions of leading tendencies, to make an 
instructive general review; they are rather the materials to serve for 
the construction of such a one. 

Dr. Matthews Duncan has published in a handsome volume a collec- 
tion of essays which have appeared in various medical and scientific 
periodicals.1® All of them have been carefully revised, and some of 
them contain additional matter. They deal with a variety of instruc- 
tive matters in connexion with obstetrics, some being of practical im- 
portance, others of physiological and pathological interest. ‘The book, 
indeed, claims and merits the attention of those who are interested or 
engaged in the obstetrical branch of medical practice. 

Dr. Burdon Sanderson’s little volume on the sphygmograph, though 
thoroughly . scientific in character, takes too much. knowledge for 
granted on the reader’s part to be entirely satisfactory as a handbook.!* 
Nevertheless it is extremely suggestive, and communicates much im- 
portant infgymation of a physiological character. 
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HE Count de Montalembert resumes his narrative of the work 

of conversion among the English with an account of St. Oswald 
and the revival of Christianity in Northumbria, and closes it with a 
description of the life and manners of the Anglo-Saxon nuns. There 
is little in this portion of his work against which we feel inclined to enter 
a protest! The author writes his annals of the good men and women 
who in the old days did so much to purify and soften society, ina 
spirit of quiet admiration, without partisanship, and with, so far as we 
can judge, a general fidelity to facts. However the monastic institu- 
tion may have degenerated, or however it may have been superseded 
by the force of social circumstances, or by a theory of life more ac- 
cordant with modern thought and actual needs, there can be no doubt 
that in a barbarous age it had a sufficient reason for its existence. The 
earlier Anglo-Saxon monks were not idle recluses. If they prayed and 
fasted, they also cultivated literature, and changed remote solitudes 
into cathedrals, cities, towns, and rural colonies. ‘They consoled, they 
instructed, they elevated; they restrained from crime, they interposed 
between power and its victims, and favoured by their direct action 


. 





15 «* Researches in Obstetrics.’’ By J. Matthews Duncan, M.D. Edinburgh: 
Adam and Charles Black. 1868. 

16 “ Handbook of the Sphygmograph: being a guide to its use in Clinical Re- 
search. To which is pone. a Lecture on the Mode and Duration of the Con- 
traction of the Heart in Health and Disease.” By J. Burdon Sanderson, M.D., 
F.R.S. London: Robert Hardwicke. 1867. 

1 “The Monks of the West, from St. Benedict to St. Bernard.” By the Count 
de Montalembert, Member of the French Academy. Authorized translation. 
Vols. IV., V. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and Sons. 1867. 
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the gradual progress of humanity and justice in their national legisla- 
tion. The virtues of the monk-bishop Aidan, of the great abbesses 
Hilda and Ebba, of Wilfrid, Theodore, and many others, the poetry of 
the frocked Cedmon, the translations of Aldhelm and writings of 
Bede, and the triumphs of agricultural industry in Northumberland, 
Mercia, and East Anglia, all testify that work of noble note was done 
by the cloister, in days when it could perhaps be done by no other 
agency. In his twelfth book, M. de Montalembert relates the history 
of St. Wilfrid, the institutor in England of Roman Unity and the 
Benedictine Order, and of the Greek monk Theodore, the primate of 
England, to whom is traced the commencement of parochial organiza- 
tion. The contemporaries and successors of St. Wilfrid, “ the eldest 
son of an invincible race,” are celebrated, with more or less of legendary 
fame, in the next section, in which the figures of St. Cuthbert, Adam- 
nan, Egbert, St. Aldhelm, pass before us. The Celtic heresy respect 
ing Easter, the provincial form of a dispute which had occupied the 
Church for six centuries, was terminated not by Aldhelm, though he 
led back many Britons to the orthodox rule, but by Elbod, Bishop of 
Bangor, towards the end of the eighth century, “the Celtic element 
disappearing before the Roman element, as personified in the Order of 
St. Benedict.” The venerable Bede has a chapter to himself, furnish- 
ing an estimate of the man and his writings. This is followed by a 
history of the royal monks, of Centwin, Ceadwalla, Ina, and others, 
almost every dynasty of the Heptarchy supplying its contingent. A 
commentary on the social and political influence of the monks is suc- 
ceeded by a striking chapter on the Anglo-Saxon nuns. M. de 
Montalembert here points out the difference between the old English 
spirit which regarded the woman as an independent individuality, and 
the old Roman spirit which put her under the feet of her husband. 
He shows how among our ancestors the woman had a right of in- 
heritance, distribution of property, deliberation, and government. 
Abbesses treated with kings, bishops, and nobles on equal terms. The 
signatures of five abbesses, at the Council of Beckingham, were at- 
tached to decrees intended to guarantee the inviolability of the pro- 
perty and freedom of the Church; while, according to the ancient 
laws of Cambria, for which our author refers to Palgrave and Lappen- 
berg, “ free women, married, and possessing five acres of land, voted in 
the public assemblies of the clans or tribes of Britain.’ In his esti- 
mate of the period ending in the eighth century, “the golden age of 
religion in England,’’ M. de Montalembert acknowledges that though 
on the whole goodness had the advantage over evil, the deceivers and 
ill-doers were more numerous than the saints ; in short, that “in true 
history there is no golden age.” He insists on the general excellence of 
the monastic institution, but he allows that there were shortcomings— 
that there were sometimes sin and shame. There were contraband 
monasteries too, and we can hardly share the pious hope of our author 
that the excesses denounced by St. Boniface were confined to the abodes 
of these false monks and pretended nuns. The “nefanda stupra con- 
secratarum et velatarum feminarum’”’ prohibit such an interpretation. 
Believing, however, in the essential goodness of these cloistered 
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maidens, it is pleasant that we can give them a word of praise at 
parting, pleasant to be able to report that while they did not forget 
the duties of the distaff and the needle, they almost all (!) knew 
Latin, some of them Greek, while others were enthusiastic students 
of poetry and grammar, and all that was then adorned with the name 
of science.” 

If the great Churchmen of the old English period worked in the 
spirit of the times, when they substituted for antique national use 
the Catholic rale and custom of Rome, the famous declaration of 
Henry VIII. and his counsellors, that the Pope of Rome hath no 
jurisdiction in this realm of England, was equally in the spirit of the 
times when the old order had changed and the Catholic and feudal 
régime was breaking up. An admirable version of that chapter of 
English history bids fair to be contributed by the editor of the State 
Papers illustrating the reign of the great Tudor king, if he continues 
the splendid summary of its events, of which so ample an instalment, 
covering more than four hundred pages, introduces the third volume 
to our notice? Mr. Brewer resumes his narrative with the death of 
the Emperor Maximilian (a.p. 1519), and closes it, for the present, 
with the election of Clement VII., a.p. 1528. The struggle for em- 
pire, the finessing of Wolsey with the Pope, the interview of the 
French and English kings, the execution of the Duke of Buckingham, 
the conference at Calais, the contests for the Papacy, the conclave at 
Rome, the Parliament of 1523 (in which the editor discovers the dawn 
of the new spirit of independence), the political condition of Scotland, 
Albany’s campaign, the siege of Rhodes, and the publication of the 
king’s book against Luther, are the leading topics of this fine historical 
preface. Where the subject matter is so interesting, and our neces- 
sity for compression is so imperative, we can do no more than draw 
attention to some few points elucidated therein. The character of the 
statesmen of the period, in its moral aspect, is strikingly set forth. 
The atmosphere was then impregnated with deceit, trickery, and cor- 
ruption ; veteran craftsmen, schooled in these arts, pursue’ their ig- 
noble vocation ; shameless avarice, intrigue, duplicity, unscrupulous 
electioneering were almost universal. In the account of Buckingham’s 
trial, Mr. Brewer corrects some erroneous impressions. In touching 
on Henry’s controversial treatise, he claims for the king whatever 
merit belongs to it on the score of its Latinity ; how far rightly we are 
unable to pronounce. In speaking of Anne Boleyn, he shows how 
historians have mistakenly identified her with her sister Mary, and 
denies, on grounds which he assigns, that there ever was any pre- 
contract between her and Lord Percy. Pace, Wolsey, Luther, are 
among the historical figures sketched by Mr. Brewer’s skilful hand. 
To a praiseworthy research and discernment we find a power of pic- 





2 “ Letters and Papers, Foreign and Domestic, of the Reign of Henry VIIL., 
reserved in the Public Record Office, the British Museum, and elsewhere in 
ngland.” Arranged and Catalogued by J. L. Brewer, M.A., under the direction 

of the Master of the Rolls, and with the sanction of her Majesty's Secretaries of 
State. Vol. III, Parts I. and II. London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and 
Dyer. 1867. 
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torial description added in some passages, which evince an unquestion- 
able talent for epical narration, as in the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and 
the stirring and fascinating episode of the Siege of Rhodes. The two 
bulky volumes which this excellent summary introduces contain 3695 
abstracts of documents, a short appendix, a record of the king’s dis- 
bursements, of materials used for the Court revels, and a general index 
of nearly two hundred pages. Mr. Brewer, we must remark, espe- 
cially deserves our grateful recognition, for the long and valuable Intro- 
ductions, written at leisure hours, “ entail no expenses on the nation 
beyond the printing and paper.” 

One of the purest characters of the Reformation period was a 
Catholic, the fervent, eloquent, and devoted Las Casas, the Apostle of 
the Indies. For his one great error, the part he took in the intro- 
duction of negroes into the New World, he offered a touching and 
contrite apology. We say, following Mr. Helps, the part he took, for 
Las Casas was not the first to suggest the substitution of negro for 
Indian labour. From the earliest discovery of America, negroes had 
been sent there. The courtiers of the young king Charles had been 
licensed to import them into Hispaniola, and the Jeronomite fathers 
went quite as far as Las Casas when they counselled their introduction 
into that island. A pleasing, unaffected biography of this remarkable 
personage, at once a colonist, a missionary, a man of letters, a man of 
business, an acute observer, an active ruler, and a keen controversialist, 
has been produced by the united efforts of Mr. Arthur Helps and his 
son, who have derived the greater part of their subject matter from the 
“ History of the Spanish Conquest in America,” which the accom- 
plished essayist published some years ago. ‘The heroic thoughts and 
deeds of one who struggled through three generations of articulate- 
speaking men, confronting powerful kings and statesmen in defence 
of an injured, calumniated, and downtrodden race, are, with one sorrow- 
ful exception, worthy to be held in lasting remembrance. 

About fourteen years before the death of Las Casas was born the 
adventurous, daring, and brilliant Raleigh. His renown in life and 
death is always dear to Englishmen, and perhaps to none more than 
his most recent biographer, Mr. James Augustus St. John. Having 
examined various collections of papers—notably the manuscripts pre- 
served in the various repositories of Madrid, and in the old castle of 
the Admiral at Simancas—Mr. St. John has produced a biography 
which has in it some new and interesting matter. Fresh information 
about the massacre of del Oro, or rather the conduct of Lord Grey of 
Wilton and of Queen Elizabeth in respect to that massacre; additional 
particulars relating to his attachment to Elizabeth Throgmorton, 
afterwards Lady Raleigh ; to his contest with Essex; to his first 
imprisonment in the Tower ; to that part of his career which extends 
from Elizabeth’s death to his trial at Winchester, and third imprison- 





3 «<The Life of Las Casas, the Apostle of the Indies.” By Arthur Helps, 
author of ‘‘The Spanish Conquest in America,” &. London: Bell and Daldy. 
1868. ; 

4 “Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, 1552-1618.” By James Augustus St. John. 
In Two Volumes. London: Chapman and Hall. 1868. 
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ment, will be found in these pages. Mr. St. John also claims to have 
added a new chapter to Raleigh’s early life, and to have shown that 
instead of being in obscurity before his services in Ireland, he passed 
his time in the company of the foremost men in England. With 
strong prepossessions in favour of the gallant and gloriously-gifted 
Raleigh, Mr. St. John does not attempt to draw his features as those 
of “a perfect monster whom the world ne’er saw.” On the contrary, 
he points out his failings, condemns his errors, and even where he 
sympathizes does not refrain from censure. It is possible, however, that 
this very sympathy may in some instances have biassed him unduly 
against the opponents of his hero. In the case of a great historical, 
but in a more or less degree questionable character, a thorough sifting 
of the evidence is indispensable ; and we are not always satisfied that 
this sifting process has been adopted. In certain instances we should 
have been glad to have chapter and verse for the statements in the text. 
On the whole, however, we agree with the author, that he has sought 
to describe and explain with truth and impartiality the conduct, 
motives, and misfortunes of perhaps the most illustrious of England’s 
old sea-captains, and that the importance of much of his material 
justified the attempt to write a new life of such a man. 

Late in the sixteenth century the great struggle which devastated 
France culminated in the memorable tragedy of St. Bartholomew’s 
Day.® Of this tragedy Mr. Henry White has written a new and 
striking account. Differing from those inquiries typified by Mr. 
Allen in the Edinburgh Review of 1826—who regarded the massacre as 
the result of a long premeditated plot—Mr. White considers it to have 
been rather the consequence of a “ momentary spasm of mingled terror 
and fanaticism, caused by the unsuccessful attempt to murder Coligny ;” 
and in support of this view adduces evidence which in part at least 
consists of hitherto unnoticed material. According to Mr. White, 
though Charles IX. was responsible for the order, yet the true per- 
petrator of this fearful crime was the Queen-mother, Catherine de 
Medicis, assisted by her Italian agents. The Church of Rome was, 
he insists, an accessary after the fact; and he refuses to admit the 
defence of the clergy which has lately been put forth, on the ground 
that their rejoicings were over punished rebels, and not murdered 
heretics, citing, among other evidence, the sermon of Muretus, a 
French priest, who in the presence of the Pope eulogized “that day 
when the Most Holy Father received the news, and wentin solemn state 
to render thanks to God and St. Louis,” the day “ when the Seine 
rolled her waters more proudly to cast into the sea the corpses of 
those unholy men.” If Mr. White bears hardly on the Catholics, he 
is at least not guilty of extenuating the frantic fanaticism and atrocious 
violence of the Huguenots. In writing of their leader, Coligny, how- 
ever, he is scarcely satisfactory, holding his pen, in one instance at 
least, with a very unsteady hand. To his account of the massacre, 





5 <«The Massacre of St. Bartholomew ; preceded by a History of the Religious 
Wars in the Reign of Charles IX.” By Henry White. With Lllustrations. 
London: John Murray. 1868. 
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which occupies but four chapters of his book, he has prefixed a history 
of the religious wars in the reign of Charles IX. Beginning with a 
detail of the causes of the Reformation, the European character of 
which he tersely portrays in the first two or three pages, he notices 
the early persecutions of the Reformers, and glances at the career of 
Francis I.; depicts the reign of his successor, Henry II., the lover of 
Diana of Poictiers, the most beautiful woman of her age, and the victim 
of his own wilfulness in prosecuting the tilting-match which he had 
provoked with Gabriel de Lorges, Count of Montgomery. From the 
reign of Francis II., in the third chapter, he passes, in the fourth, to a 
consideration of the social condition of France at the accession of 
Charles IX., a graphic and instructive essay. The massacre of Passy ; 
the prevalent anarchy ; the first, second, and third religious wars; 
the welcome accorded Coligny, the Huguenot admiral, by the king ; 
the treachery of the Court; the plot for Coligny’s assassination, lead- 
ing up to the grand topic of the book, are described by Mr. White 
with a spirit that makes a twice-told tale something more than en- 
durable. The miracle of the blossoming thorn (p. 444), with Catherine’s 
answer (p. 471) to Agincourt, Alva’s agent, parodying the reply of 
Christ to John’s disciples, “Ite et nunciate,” &c., is an instance of 
superstition which is worth pondering ; and the note on a rare patho- 
logical phenomenon, the bloody sweat (p. 492), from which the terror- 
stricken Charles IX. suffered, and which the Huguenots regarded as a 
mark of divine displeasure, is curious. 

About twenty years after the massacre of St. Bartholomew we find 
Cardinal Allen sympathizing with the Roman Catholics in England ; 
forbidding them to communicate in their services, but recommending 
indulgence to timid Rimmon-worshippers. About the same time 
various projects for the destruction of Queen Elizabeth, by the dagger 
or poison, coming to a head in the plot of Dr. Lopez, a Portuguese 
Jew, and her own physician, were continually exploding. In the 
“Calendar of Domestic Papers,” which relate to her reign, will be 
found an account of this plot, and of Allen’s address to his troubled 
coreligionists. The volume also contains letters to or from Thomas 
Philippes, the well-known interpreter of cipher papers and letters of 
or concerning Francis Bacon, Sir F. Drake, Sir Walter Raleigh, the 
Earl of Essex, Burleigh, Camden, and others. The present Calendar, 
edited by Mrs. Everett Greene, is a continuation of the series com- 
menced by the late Mr. Robert Lemon.’ The events of about four 
years are comprised in its pages. It is introduced by a short preface, 
and closed by an index. 

The successor of Elizabeth, and indeed the whole Stuart dynasty, 
incurs the mingled hatred and contempt of Mr. Andrew Bisset. To 
the great Revolution of the seventeenth century Mr. Bisset is 
favourable. The statesmen of the Commonwealth he considers very 





6 ‘*Calendar of State Papers. Domestic Series of the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, 1591-1594, preserved in her Majesty’s Public Record Office.” Edited by 
Mary Ann Everett Greene, author of ‘‘The Lives of the Princesses of England,” 
&c. Under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, &c. London: Longmans, 
Greene, Reader, and Dyer. 
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superior to those of the Elizabethan period ; Blake he eulogizes for his 
magnificent seamanship, his simple, patriotic, and unambitious life. 
The great capacity of Cromwell, too, he thoroughly admits, but he 
renews the old, and as we had thought, exploded charge of base dis- 
simulation and gigantic fraud and treachery against Milton's “ Chief 
of Men.” Sharing in Mr. Bisset’s sentiments as regards the adora- 
tion of success, and having no preference for even a good despotism, 
we are not convinced that he has made out his case against Cromwell. 
Mr. Bisset allows that there was a corrupt party in the Rump, that 
even a large minority, the residue of the famous Long Parliament, was 
corrupt, but he disputes the truth of Cromwell’s assertion that the 
corrupt party had so framed their bill for electing a new Parliament 
as to render it the instrument of their own official perpetuation. 
Unfortunately, the bill in question was never engrossed. Cromwell 
seized the only copy in existence on the day of the dissolution, and 
never produced it afterwards. Mr. Bisset not unnaturally draws his 
own inference from its non-production; but there may have been 
reasons for that non-production very different from the motive which 
Mr. Bisset imputes. Mr. Bisset considers it certain that, but for 
Cromwell’s act, England might have been well governed, and have 
been spared the ignominy of the Stuart Restoration; but we do not 
think he has shown this. Of Cromwell’s general sincerity we convinced 
ourselves some years ago, and an occasional “ inscrutableness,’’ however 
well brought home to him, would not, we think, alter our conviction. 
We are well satisfied, however, that the question should be re-opened 
and argued afresh from the old or new data supplied by the facts of 
the case. Mr. Bisset, in rewriting what he terms his “Omitted 
Chapters of the History of England,” has largely consulted the docu- 
ments in the State Paper Office—documents previously seen by Mr. 
Godwin, the well-known author of “ A History of the Commonwealth ;” 
but as Mr. Bisset alleges ina letter to the Spectator, only very partially 
examined by that gentleman. There are many interesting pages in 
the volumes before us. The most vigorous and most attractive are to 
be found in the fifth and sixth chapters of the first volume. On the 
whole, we feel no great admiration for this new “History of the 
Commonwealth.” To us it is throughout disappointing; but we think 
it right to say, that Mr. Bisset claims originality for it, asserting that 
the narrative of the events of the period has never before been 
written [?], and that what has been written has been written in- 
accurately, all the English historians having given to Cromwell all 
the credit due to the good government of the statesmen of the 
Commonwealth, and to the statesmen of the Commonwealth all the 
discredit due to the bad government of Cromwell. The question is 
one that cannot be settled in a sentence, and the Lord Protector is in 
no want of champions to defend him against Mr. Bisset’s strictures, 
though we cannot now undertake his vindication. 





7 “ History of the Commonwealth of England, from the Death of Charles [. 
to the Expulsion of the Long Parliament by UVromwell, being Omitted Chapters of 
the History of England.” By Andrew Bisset. In Two Vols, London: John 
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The history of the country of the Huguenot massacres, of the 
Dragonnades, of the September murders, the History of France in its 
terrible convulsions as in its peaceful triumphs, has been often told, 
and once at least succinctly, intelligently, and attractively by M. Emile 
de Bonnechose. The authorized translation of this national epic, as the 
history of a nation in its sublimated form tends to be, from the re- 
motest time to the Revolution of 1848, edited by S. O. Beeton, is now 
in our hands.6 Beginning with a sketch of Gaul before the Roman 
Conquest, and passing from the suppression of the Western Empire 
to the recital of the achievements of the kings of the Merovingian 
and Carlovingian dynasties, the author carries us to the true com- 
mencement of the history of France, towards the end of the ninth 
century, or later still, if we prefer the accession of Hugh Capet as the 
proper starting-point of French nationality, to the dismemberment of 
the empire of Charlemagne, the holy Roman empire of the Germanic 
nation, which lasted from its foundation, a.p. 800, till its de- 
struction in 1806. A series of chapters takes us through the, 
France of the Middle Ages down to the reign of Henry IV., in 
the first volume of the work. The second volume opens with the 
reign of Louis XIII., and after a sufficiently detailed account of the 
administrations of Richelieu, Mazarin, and Colbert under the Grand 
Monarque, and the general corruption and decay of the monarchy 
under his dissolute successor, closes with an ample narrative of the 
French Revolution of 1789, consular and imperial government, con- 
stitutional and parliamentary monarchy, and a rapid survey of the 
Revolution of 1848. We may call in question the accuracy of a 
statement here and there, as in the account of the Battle of Waterloo ; 
reject an etymon like that of kénnen for king; smile at the romance 
of the Guards, dying but not surrendering ; or doubt the correctness 
of a narrative like that of the career of Danton ; but on the whole, we 
must allow that M. de Bonnechose has furnished a trustworthy and 
instructive epitome of the History of France. 

Another translation lies before us’—a translation by Mr. Walter 
Perry of Von Sybel’s “ History of the French Revolution.” In this 
work, the production of a learned professor at Bonn, we have a calm, 
unimpassioned inquiry into the causes and progress of this appalling 
yet beneficent event; for, as the author observes, we may at will 
denounce the century in which it broke out as the “ native soil of bar- 
barity and selfishness,” or applaud it as the “ birthplace of a blissful 
futurity.” Ever since the close of the Middle Ages the nations of 
Europe, he contends, had been struggling to reach the same object— 
the removal of all unfounded and imaginary authority, and the over- 
throw of all unnatural barriers. Columbus, Copernicus, and Luther 





8 “History of France to the Revolution of 1848.” By Emile de Bonnechose. 
In Two Volumes. Authorized translation, edited by 8S. O. Beeton, from the 
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were the pioneers and representatives of the criticising and progressive 
spirit. The aim of all nations was the same as that of the Constituent 
Assembly for France; the programme alone was different. ‘The true 
work of the French Revolution was the annihilation of the Feudal 
system. The advantages gained on the memorable fourth of August 
—freedom of labour, equality before the law, and the unity of the 
State—were advantages won in the name of human dignity over the 
old system, which principle proclaimed the subjection and the natural 
worthlessness of our common nature. Considered as a statement of 
the views of the reformers of 1789, the Declaration of Rights, says our 
author, in spite of all its faults and imperfections, will ever remain a 
mighty landmark between two ages of the world, and will for ever 
indicate the source and direction of a new current in the political life 
of Europe. Politically regarded, however, Von Sybel thinks the de- 
claration an error, not so much because the theory was false, as because 
the application was mischievous. One of these rights, as laid down by 
Lafayette, that all sovereignty has its origin in the people, is rather 
an ideal than an actual right. It is more and more the type to which 
modern Europe is tending ; a right that ought to exist when the com- 
pleting conditions are realized. Held asa right metaphysically inherent 
in all men and immediately applicable, whether the people are fit for 
power or not, its abuse seems inevitable. ‘To be a sound principle, it 
requires to be differently enunciated. The same may be said of the 
two other principles of Lafayette, with some reservation and restric- 
tion of meaning. The immediate application of these principles was, 
Von Sybel asserts, pernicious, leading to great injustice, cruelty, and 
fraud ; and as he constantly keeps this view before him, his history, 
notwithstanding his recognition of the great service rendered to 
humanity by the French Revolution, often reads like the indictment 
of an opponent. That the work thus produced is not a picturesque 
scenical history will readily be inferred. On the other hand, it is not 
a dry disquisition. It is a quiet, conscientiously written, but utterly 
inartistic narrative, showing sympathy with the good that underlies 
the movement, and antipathy for the evil that accompanies it. Com- 
posed after much research, after examination of numerous books and 
papers, some of which throw new light on the subject, it has unusual 
claims on our attention. There are three points only which we shall 
notice here. In estimating responsibilities, the historian makes France 
exclusively answerable for the revolutionary war, insisting that the de- 
claration of hostilities was the result of the Girondins for party pur- 
poses, and seeing no sufficient justification in the menacing attitude of 
the Royalists, or in the Austrian ultimatum which was, we believe, the 
immediate occasion of the challenge to Europe. ‘This is a view 
which apologists for the Revolution are bound to consider. Another 
point is that which concerns the secularization of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty. Von Sybel seems to condemn this appropriation unreservedly. 
It is quite true that some injustice must have been done to the actual 
recipients by the sweeping measures of the Revolution. Still, we hold 
that the State has a right under certain circumstances to resume 
national property, and apply it to national purposes other than those for 
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which it was originally intended. Moreover, not only was Feudalism, 
as our author allows, put on its trial by the French Revolution, but 
Catholicism, or plainly speaking, Christian Dogma and Supernaturalism 
were equally put on their trial. Now although all precipitate changes 
are impolitic, and although the indiscriminate legislation of the fourth 
of August may be censurable, yet, in our opinion, ne historian can 
properly estimate the phenomena of the French Revolution who does 
not regard it as in some degree a legitimate antagonist of an antiquated 
creed. There is another question raised by the perusal of Von Sybel’s 
history : that which relates to the career and character of Danton. 
Our historian depicts him as a coarse, vulgar, and extremely sensual 
man, without moral or physical courage, without faith in the goodness 
of his cause, without intellectual life save that which is inspired by 
animal energy, and as one of the accomplices in the September massacre. 
This portrait seems to us to be, in one or two points at least, mani- 
festly out of drawing. There are educated men who would reject it 
entirely as a malignant misrepresentation. It is very well known that 
Auguste Comte regards Danton as a statesman ; and Thomas Carlyle, 
long ago, said a favourable word of him. In 1859, Eugéne Despois 
wrote a brief defence of Danton in the Revue de Paris; and Alfred 
Bougeard, in 1861, published a collection of documents, in which he 
denied the truth of the imputations brought against this hero of the 
Convention. 

More recently, Dr. Robinet has given to the world an instal- 
ment of his perfected “ Life of Danton,” in which he attempts, 
and sometimes not without apparent success, to confute the charges 
of his adversaries.!° We cannot here enter into details, but we may 
particularize one instance in which Dr. Robinet, following Bougeard, 
seems to have made out his case. Madame Roland declares that a 
circular was issued by the Committee of Surveillance, apologizing for 
the September massacres, and inviting similar orgies throughout 
France, bearing the signature of the Minister of Justice—that is, of 
Danton. Now M. Bougeard asserts that he has examined this cir- 
cular, and that the signature of Danton is not to be found there. This 
in itself, indeed, does not prove that Danton was not implicated, but 
it does prove the non-existence of the most important piece of evidence 
against him, and it excites a suspicion as to the value of the testimony 
of Danton’s political adversaries, especially when confronted with the 
counter testimony of his friends. Dr. Robinet’s name is far from pre- 
possessing us in favour of his conclusions ; but we trust some competent 
inquirer will re-investigate this question when Danton’s vindicator 
has accomplished his task.!!_ On the other hand, we would refer the 
champions of Danton to the pages in Von Sybel’s History which re- 
affirm the old indictment against Danton, and in particular to a cir- 
cular from the archives of Angers, vol. ii. p. 99, which, assuming it 
to be authentic, shows that, if Danton did not authorize the September 





10 “ Danton: Mémoire sur sa Vie Privée. Appuyé des Pitces Justificatives.” 


Par le Dr. Robinet, &c. Paris: 1865. 
11 See at the end of the present section a notice of Thiénot’s “ Rapport.’ 
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massacres, he at least sanctioned the “ effusion of the blood of traitors ” 
on another occasion. 

In the two volumes of the German historian’s work now before us, in 
addition to all the topics of interest already indicated, will be found 
valuable passages on the policy of Russia, and some excellent chapters 
in which the conduct of the partitioners of Poland, and the political 
and social antecedents of that unhappy country, are amply discussed, 
and where a sincere intention to pronounce an impartial sentence is 
foiled by the logic of patriotic selfishness. 

In the general spirit of his appreciation of the French Revolution, 
Mr, John Morley,' in his really fine study of Edmund Burke, is in 
tolerable accordance with Herr von Sybel. Whether from the diffe- 
rence of conditions under which their respective literary labours have 
been executed, or from Mr. Morley’s superior discriminativeness, or 
from our own prepossession, the English writer’s judgment of that 
great catastrophe seems to us more satisfactory than the criticism 
passed on it in the two volumes which we have seen of the German 
author’s “ History.” Condemning the doctrine of rights, and deploring 
the excesses of the Revolution, Mr. Morley insists strongly on the 
positive and fruit-bearing character of the great movement. He 
maintains that the Revolution “ impregnated the political atmosphere 
with ethical ingredients ;” that it originated a noble and elevating 
sense of public duty, the consciousness of deep moral obligation of 
which justice is the highest expression ; that it favoured the generous 
and sublime sentiment of the brotherhood of men which had died out 
of a corrupt and persecuting Church; that the voice of the new time, 
as expressed in the articles on Slavery, Punishments, and Persecutions 
in the “ Philosophical Dictionary,” are what the voice of the Church 
should have been. He contends that even those who opposed the 
Revolution caught a measure of brightness and largeness from their ; 
adversary ; that the influence of Rousseau, the eloquent proclaimer of f 
the divine sentiment of human brotherhood, reappears in the pages of ® 
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the “Génie du Christianisme ;” that in spite of its many bad measures 
the Convention realized the work to be done and displayed full ability 
tu do it. The redaction of the famous Civil Code in particular was 
executed at the instance of the Convention. It gave the Committee 
of Legislation three months to prepare it, and Cambacérés placed it on } 
the table in one. In criticising Burke’s attitude to the Revolution, 
Mr. Morley highly praises the prophetical sagacity which he displayed, 
freely pointing out, however, the mistakes of this eminent man, who 
recommended to the French the English scheme of government, the 
old order in Church and State, and comforted the famine-stricken by 
a vision of eternal justice! In making conformity to general utility 
the practical standard of right, Burke closely agreed with the criterion 
that, notwithstanding its metaphysical heresies and actual excesses, the 
Revolution established. Mr. Morley shows how, working in Burke’s 
spirit, the Revolutionists might have made out a case for the sove- 
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12 ¢¢Edmund Burke; a Historical Study.” 
London: Macmillan and Co, 1867. 
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reignty of the people, grounded on the advantages derivable from the 
participation of the people in the government of the country. In 
applying his standard of utility Burke was generally consistent, de- 
nouncing abstractions and bringing men back to realities. It was in the 
name of utility that he deprecated war with America, that he im- 
peached Hastings, thereby, says Mr. Morley, teaching the great 
lessons that Asiatics have rights and that Europeans have obliga- 
tions; that in Ireland he advocated a large and liberal tolerance. 
Burke, however, in one instance, that of his resistance to Pitt’s com- 
mercial policy, was guilty of factious opposition, as Mr. Morley acknow- 
ledges. Of Burke’s wisdom, of his goodness, of his contributions to 
the cause of the collective progress of mankind, of his general political 
conceptions, Mr. Morley has furnished instances in the various sections 
of his admirable study of this eminent statesman; in whom he con- 
siders a passionate enthusiasm for order a predominant characteristic. 
This was carried so far that Burke proclaimed his preference for peace 
to truth, and resolutely denounced all free thought with an unreasoning 
malignancy worthy of the dotage of Toryism. Those who would 
know more of Mr. Morley’s critical estimate of the great Whig states- 
man must turn to his attractive volume. It is an essay of unusual 
merit. The thought is sound, the criticism judicious, the exposition 
luminous, the language manly and refined, and a spirit of artistic pro- 
portion pervades the whole literary structure. 

M. Léon Faucher! expresses a sentiment similar to that of Mr. 
Morley on the modifying influence of new ideas on the champions of 
opinions passing into decay. In writing to one of his most intimate 
English friends, Mr. Henry Reeve, he tells him, that Le Maistre, like 
himself and all the enlightened men of the Tory party, was neither 
more nor less than a revolutionist employed in advocating old opinions ; 
that the cause for which they combated was a lost cause, and that the 
translation of “ De Tocqueville” would sooner or later assist the party 
of progress in constructing the future. The position in which this 
eminent man was placed, as a member of the Chamber of Deputies and 
as Minister of the Interior during the memorable crisis of the third 
great Revolution in France, renders his life and correspondence ex- 
tremely valuable. His knowledge of the political and social arrange- 
ments of England, his intimacy with English friends well fitted to aid 
him in comprehending the institutions and idiosyncrasies of our insular 
nation, make any expression of opinion on the characteristics of our 
own country unusually valuable. His thoroughly disciplined mind, 
his patient inquisitiveness, his rich culture, the combination of strong 
confidence in the goodness of his cause with the growing sense of the 
perils inseparable from its sudden advance ; his general distrust of the 
agents of revolutionary reform, united to his faithful allegiance to the 
inevitable and actual depositories of power; his sustained patriotism 
and great experience in public business, demonstrate that he was not 
simply a man of theoretical ability or brilliant political qualities, but of 





18 «‘T.éon Faucher.” Tome Premier, Correspondance; Tome Second, Vie 
Parlementaire. Paris : 1868. 
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real statesmanly aptitude, with his various mental faculties and accom- 
plishments all existing in cohesion and consolidated into character. 
Such is the impression at least that an examination of the two volumes 
entitled “ Léon Faucher” has left on our mind; and we do not think 
that any undue prepossession affects our estimate of this able and 
honest statesman, as our views are not always in harmony with his. 
Among Léon Faucher’s leading characteristics we note a resolute 
— of decision. Penetrating and self-reliant as he was, 

owever, in one instance his judgment seems to have wavered, and the 
expectations he had formed of the conduct of a man who has since 
become famous, to have been in a great degree disappointed. Of the 
three conspicuous men who aspired to the Presidentship of the Re- 
public, Lamartine, Cavaignac, and Louis Napoleon, he preferred the 
last, regarding the first two as incapable, and discerning in the future 
author of the coup d’état great political sagacity, mental elevation, and 
evidence of a loyal attachment to the new constitution. Yet he lived 
to discover that the President to whom he had given his suffrage had 
brought the country to the verge of an abyss, that he did not under- 
stand his situation, had no true comprehension of the representative 
system, and could not make the sacrifices which existing political 
exigencies demanded. When the fatal day arrived, and Léon Faucher 
found his name inscribed in the list of the notable men whom the 
great conspirator wished for his own purposes to form a commission, 
he protested vehemently, and when his protest was disregarded, wrote 
a proud and dignified rebuke to the triumphant Saviour of Society. 
Léon Faucher’s opinions of other public men in France and in England 
will be read with interest. M. de Morny he stigmatizes as at once 
violent and hypocritical; Lord Russell he respected, but Palmerston 
and the Whigs he hated; occasional mention is made in his letters of 
Mill, Bright, Cobden, Peel, the Duke of Wellington, Mr. Grote, and 
other remarkable persons. De Tocqueville, Michel Chevalier, Michelet, 
Gustave de Beaumont, were among his acquaintances. In his corre- 
spondence the social and political question naturally predominates, and 
in writing to his friends he touches on a variety of interesting topics— 
the condition of the poor; the state of our great towns, with their two 
populations five hundred years apart; finance, police, war, literature. 
To exhibit in outline the range of this correspondence is all that we 
can do in our necessarily brief notice. The letters commence in 1821, 
and end with the year 1854. A large number are addressed to his 
friend Mr. Henry Reeve, others to M. Bellecour, under whose roof he 
once resided, some to M. Maldan, some to M. P. D. de Hauranne. 
Mignet, Changarnier, Michelet, Buffet, Odillon Barrot, and Reschid 
Pacha occur in the list of correspondents. Some letters were addressed 
to Dr. (now Sir John) Bowring during his parliamentary career, The 
letters of which Mrs. Grote was the recipient, evince how much he 
valued his English friends. In one of these letters we find him anti- 
cipating pleasure from the perusal of an essay on some social subject 
on which Mrs. Grote was then engaged; in another, referring to the 
great work of the historian of Greece ; in a third, written immediately 
after the Revolution of February, 1848, endeavouring to moderate 
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what he considered the too enthusiastic welcome accorded to that 
Parisian millennium, painting its darker phases in hues of earthquake 
and eclipse, but always showing friendly interest and kindly appre- 
ciation. A sketch of the life of Léon Faucher precedes the Corre- 
spondence which is comprised in the first volume. The second volume 
is filled with speeches and with circulars addressed by Léon Faucher 
to official persons during his public career, and should be consulted b 
all who wish to study that portion of the history of France to which 
Léon Faucher was himself a living contributor. In the pleasing and 
informing Memoir which introduces these papers will be found an 
excellent survey of the incidents in the life of this patriotic statesman. 
Born at Limoges on the 8th of September, 1803, Léon Faucher 
migrated with the rest of the household to Toulouse, where his father 
had accepted a situation in a mercantile house, when about nine years 
ofage. In 1816 we find the young Léon strongly excited by his de- 
votional feelings, and displaying a taste for verse writing, which his 
practical father discouraged. The youth, whose predilection was for 
art and science and not for commerce, obtained permission to complete 
his studies. Schooled by sorrow and poverty, the boy was not above 
helping his mother in her embroidery and so earning three francs .a 
day, rising in the hours of darkness and plying an indefatigable needle 
by the light of candles abstracted from the store which his mother had 
vainly concealed. After this we find him promoted to the rank of a 
teacher in some educational establishment. From the family of M. 
Bellecour, with whom he resided till he was nineteen, he proceeded to 
Paris with a view to enlarging “ the circle of his studies.’” Here he suc- 
ceeded in getting employment as a tutor in a private family ; but at 
twenty-three years of age, failing to obtain the professorial chair to 
which he was fairly entitled, he renounced the tutorial career and 
turned his attention to politics. In 1880 he sided with the revolu- 
tionary party, fighting, as he maintained, in the cause of order and 
liberty. Subsequently he became a journalist. Editor of the Zemps, 
he contributed also to the Revue des Deux Mondes, Revue de Paris, 
&e. In common with Bastiat, Horace Say, and Michel Chevalier, he 
advocated the principles of free trade. In 1844 he became a candidate 
for the representation of Rheims, and though unsuccessful on this oc- 
casion, he was returned for that great manufacturing city by a decided 
majority two years later. In 1847, when Paris was agitated with the 
excitement arising out of the question of the Reform Banquets, Léon 
Faucher was by no means opposed to their celebration ; and we find 
him afterwards affirming that, but for the double fault committed by 
the Government on the one hand, and by Odillon Barrot and Duver- 
gier on the other, these popular demonstrations would have terminated 
peaceably. When the Revolution of February had destroyed the 
monarchy he frankly accepted the Republic, resisting, however, those 
schemes of the Provisional Government which appeared to him anar- 
chical or visionary. A political economist and expert financier, we see 
him now debating with energy the fiscal questions of the time, or dis- 
cussing monetary operations, or national workshops, or investigatin 
problems involving more general issues. In 1849 he was appointe 
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Minister of the Interior, an office which he subsequently resigned, to 
resume in 1851, and after the coup d’état again to resign. Withdraw- 
ing now from public life, the ex-minister henceforward occupied him- 
self with financial investigations, scientific pursuits, political inquiries, 
archeology, and foreign travel. At this period we find him pro- 
nouncing in favour of the war with Russia, of the conservation of 
Turkey, and of the Eastern diplomacy of Louis Napoleon. In April, 
1854, he was taken seriously ili, and on the 14th December in the 
same year he died at Marseilles, leaving a name that will always be 
respected. 

A child of revolution, a mysterious and rebellious soul if ever there 
was one, was William Blake, poet and artist, in whose praise Mr, 
Swinburne has written a dithyrambic lyrical critique, with prodigal 
overflow of picturesque rhetoric and dazzling imagery.1* Not a bio- 
graphy, but an essay, it is entitled only in courtesy to notice in this 
section ; and not having read Mr. Gilchrist’s Life of Blake, nor the 
poems of Blake, to both of which Mr. Swinburne constantly refers, we 
are for these, if for no other reasons, incompetent to give anything 
like a complete or final verdict. William Blake, known to us only 
through a song or two of exquisite grace and Allan Cunningham’s 
sketch of his life, is placed by his critic high among mystics and poets. 
We quite allow that some of the lyrical snatches, praised or cited it 
may be without praise, by Mr. Swinburne, have a rare delicacy of feeling 
and language—a strength and sweetness in one—that recal Milton’s 
great twin , or with their golden ring and antique grace remind 
us of Keats, or have in them an echo of the wild brilliance and pure 
loveliness of Shelley. Other compositions, however, from Mr. Blake’s 
pen seem to us to be little more than doggrel rhapsodies, born of im- 
pulses that show an undisciplined nature, impatient of “ reasoned 
truth,” and suggest, in spite of Mr. Swinburne’s protest, that the 
sweet bells of the poet’s mind were jangled and out of tune. If Mr. 
Cunningham’s account of Blake be a correct one, the poet was subject 
to constant hallucinations. Is not this tendency to hallucination the 
peril of mysticism P Yet mysticism, or new creation through an 
intense imaginative sympathy, is the informing spirit of much of our 
finest poetry. As a religious insurgent Mr. Blake—and we may add, 
though it is hardly necessary to do so, that his interpreter sides with 
him—denounces not only the conventional and the commonplace, as 
generally understood, but moralities, respectabilities, and traditionary 
beliefs, that still retain a hold on minds that have some independence 
of thought. Blake inveighs against the Deism that selects and rejects, 
against natural religion and morality, against rational truth, against 
the doubt and experiment that await on science, against all emulation 
of physical pleasure, against the virtues and vices, whose reign, ac- 
cording to Mr. Blake’s gospel, Jesus came to destroy. In opposition 
to all these orthodoxies he proclaims faith in universal forgiveness, 









M “ William Blake; a Critical Essay.” By Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
With Illustrations from Blake's designs or facsimile, coloured and plain. London: 
John Camden Hotten. 1868. 
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in the liberty both of body and mind to exercise the divine arts of 
imagination, in the humanity of God and the deity of man, in a world 
where “every female delights to give her maiden to her husband.” 
Something of prophecy there may be in Blake’s poetic aspirations, for 
we have no right to assume that in some far-off possible age the relations 
of man may not admit of the reconciliation of the claims of spontaneous 
impulse, in a greater or less degree, with those of self-restricting duty. 
Still, with all allowance for poetical anticipation, the antinomianism 
of Blake is dangerous and his mysticism heretical, partial, and disin- 
tegrating. It seems that these doctrines were in Blake’s case gene- 
rally consistent with perfect purity in the practical sphere of life. 
Once only did the heresiarch in a patriarchal mood propose to add a 
second wife to his small and shifting household; but, though much 
perplexed, at the tears of his wife and the remonstrances of his friends, 
he yielded to the arguments of affection and reason. Weare told, on 
what appears to be good authority, that the legend of Blake and his 
wife sitting as Adam and Eve in their garden is simply a legend. 
This heretical mystic poet was a hosier’s son who, born in London, 
near Golden-square, on 20th November, 1757, died, after a “ long dim 
life of labour,” in the year 1827. 

“Christ must be loved as the Son of man before lie can be adored 
as the Son of God”—an aphorism which cecurs in an unpublished 
sermon by the late Rev. Frederick Robertson, is quite in harmony 
with the humanitarian religion of Blake. An ardent, intellectual, ad- 
mirable man, sympathizing with all goodness and loveliness in art and 
nature, Mr. Robertson was especially excellent in his readiness to 
welcome truth, even on that taboocd subject, Theology. Thus, in- 
stead of having recourse to the evasions and violent perversions of 
sense and grammar to avoid an admission as to the eschatological belief 
of the first Christians, he boldly avows his conviction that “the 
Apostles lived in anticipation of an immediate end of the world,” 
adding, that without this “delusion’’ the new religion would have 
appeared merely a philosophy and nota life; and that it was necessary 
as a motive to immediate and entire repentance, and to the exercise of 
that apostolic euergy which crowded so much into so small a compass 
—an avowal that seems to draw with it more than Mr. Robertson 
would have willingly conceded. We are happy to find that a new edition 
of his Life and Letters has been required. Instead of two volumes we 
have now one only, but the Editor, the Rev. Stopford H. Brooke, 
assures us that the matter is in all essential respects identical with that 
of the book as originally published, none but secondary alterations 
having been admitted. 

Of a good and wise woman of the olden times, admired alike by 
Nonconformist and Cavalier, Anna, first Countess of Balcarres, and 
afterwards of Argyll, Lord Lindsay has compiled a memoir fuller than 
that given in “The Lives of the Lindsays.”!6 Anna, daughter of 





5 Vife and Letters of Fredk. W. Robertson, M.A., Incumbent of Trinity 
Chapel, Brighton.’’ Edited by Stopford H. Brooke, M.A., Honorary Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen, New Edition. London: Smith and Elder. 1888. 

16 “ Memoir of Lady Anna Mackenzie, Countess of Balcarres, and afterwards of 
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Colin the Red, Earl of Seaforth, chief of the great Highland clan of 


the Mackenzies, was born during the early and happier spring of the 


seventeenth century ; her days extended over the stormy summer of 


the great civil wars, the chequered autumn that succeeded the Resto- 
ration and the Revolution of 1688; and she even survived the culmi- 
nating epoch of the century for very nearly twenty years. 

By the side of this lady of the olden time we may place one who 
carries us back into hoar antiquity, our first Christian queen, Bertha, 
the wife of Ethelbert. The little volume before us, “ Queen Bertha 
and her Times,” by E. H. Hudson, is compiled from the various 
sources supplied by Gregory of Tours, Auguste Thierry, Montalembert, 
Sharon Turner, Stanley, Hook, Wright, Thrupp, and Fairholt. It 
appears to be a very readable little volume, though we cannot in every 
instance accept the author’s statements.'7 The story of the ruthless 
king that massacred the bards in Wales is referred to as if there were 
unimpeachable evidence for that picturesque transaction. 

Our next step leads us fairly into the realm of fictitious biography. 
Arthur Middleton, fictitious as his tale may be, is yet of imagina- 
tion not a/l compact.'® In the fiction there is fact. This little 
volume belongs to the school of free religious thought, and shows how 
even the literature of Recreation is coloured by the spirit of the day. 
It undertakes to describe “ the feelings and thoughts of a young man 
of the present time, at the age when the outside world begins to press 
most forcibly upon him, and his whole inward nature is in revolt and 
disturbance.” The tale, if such it can be called, is related in a quiet 
meditative style. There is little or no argument in it. The protest 
is rarely, perhaps never, violent; and the reflections testify to the 
possession by the writer of a gentle and cultivated mind. 

Borrowing the title of one of Emerson’s books which appeared some 
years ago, Mr. Edward Walford has published a series of literary as 
well as literal photographs of “ Representative Men in Literature, 
Science, and Art.’’ The portraits are from life, and are nicely executed. 
Where we have been able to test the letterpress we have found it 
correct. Among the remarkable persons who have thus sat for their 
picture are Browning, Darwin, Faraday, Froude, Owen, Thackeray, 
Dickens, Thirlwall, Whewell, Burton, and Murchison. Men who are 
quite as much entitled as some of these celebrities to a place in this 
collection are not admitted ; and there are some in it the motive for 
whose inclusion we cannot very well comprehend.!9 

To the first lady in England, the sovereign representative of imperial 
realms, we owe the simple records of domestic travel inscribed on 





Argyll, 1621-1706.” By Alexander Lord Lindsay, Master of Crawford and Bal- 
carres. London: Edmonston and Douglas. 1868. 

7 ‘¢ Queen Bertha and her Times.” By E. H. Hudson, author of ‘ Recollec- 
tions of a Visit to British Caffraria.” London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Riving- 
tons. 1868. 

18 ¢¢ Arthur Middleton: a Biography.” London: Triibnerand Co. 1868, 

19 ‘*Representative Men in Literature, Science, and Art.” By Edward Wal- 
ford, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. The Photographic Portraits 
from Life. By Ernest Edwards, B.A. London: Alfred William Bennett. 1868. 
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“ Leaves from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands.” The 
volume contains an account of Earlier Visits to Scotland, as far back as 
the years 1842-1847; of Life in the Highlands between 1848-1861; 
of Tours in England and Ireland and Yachting Excursions, covering 
nearly the last-cited period of time. It is assuredly the exalted posi- 
tion of the writer that gives colouring and outline to those leaves, 
Not intended to challenge literary criticism, “The Journal” invites 
and satisfies respectful curiosity. Not affecting originality of thought 
it claims the sympathetic recognition of the people for whose gratifi- 
cation it has been published. It portrays the home life, the simple 
pleasures, the pure tastes of an English Queen. It discloses the 
aspect of her Court, it reveals the sympathy which the royal author 
feels for the sorrows and bereavements of the highest or of the lowest 
among her people. It gives us some glimpses of the Queen’s home, 
letting us hear the wife reading poetry to her husband, or the mother 
teaching her daughter some lesson of English history. It shows us 
the Queen noting her impression of the character of an illustrious 
subject—lately dead—dwelling on the singleness of purpose, the 
straightforwardness, the courage of “the friend of the Sovereign,” the 
“dear great” Duke, or visiting “the cottages where the poor people 
live,” relieving their wants, and commenting on some homely phrase or 
kindly trait. The Queen’s interest, while extended to human beings, 
is not limited to them. An almost child-like delight in fine scenery, 
in the sight of mountains, and in the pure air, is noted again and 
again in the “Journal.” In one place we read of “splendid beeches 
feathering quite to the ground ;” in another, of the “ birch all golden” 
in the autumn ; in a third, of the “ mountains beautifully lit up with 
those very blue shades upon them like the bloom on a plum ;” and in 
a fourth, of the lovely bay off the Devonshire coast, with “red cliffs 
and rocks, with wooded hills like Italy, and reminding one of a ballet 
or a play where nymphs are to appear.” It is only as we care to see 
the portrait thus unconsciously sketched of a true-hearted sensible 
woman—woman at once and queen,— that we shall find any attraction 
in these “ Leaves from the Journal of our Life.” The circumstances 
which led to the publication of this volume have been explained by 
the editor. Having seen at Balmoral some extracts from the volume 
he expressed the interest he felt in them. It then occurred to Her 
Majesty to print them for private presentation to the members of the 
Royal Family, but a near relative of the Queen, and afterwards Mr. 
Helps, suggesting that the book would be interesting to others, its 
publication was eventually accorded. 

The three books that still await our notice carry us back into a 
remote antiquity. The first volume of a “Collection of Historians of 
Armenia,” * edited by Victor Langlois, and published under the auspices 





#0 «* Teaves from the Journal of our Life in the Highlands, from 1848 to 1861, 
to which are prefixed and added Extracts from the same Journal, giving an Account 
of Earlier Visits to Scotland and Tours in England and Wales, and Yachting 
Excursions.”” Edited by Arthur Helps. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1868. 

91 ‘*Collection des Historiens Anciens et Modernes.” Publié en Frangais sous 
les auspices de Son Excellence Nubar Pacha, Ministre des Affaires Etrangeres de 
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of his Excellency Nubar-Pacha, contains a French version of the 
extant fragments of Greek historians, translated into Armenian; of 
Syrian historians, also translated into Armenian ; and of Greek authors 
preserved in the works of Armenian historians. Among these authors 
are Moses of Khorene; Bardesanes, the Gnostic ; Leroubna, possibly 
the fabricator of a history of Abgarus; Ariston of Pella, the well- 
known Christian controversialist, who wrote his dialogue of Jason and 
Papiseus after the eighteenth year of Hadrian, and published it in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, The volume is copiously annotated, and has 
an introductory preface on the literary treasures once possessed by 
Armenia. From it we learn not only that an Armenian version of 
Berosus existed in the twelfth century after Christ, but that a manu- 
script of Diodorus Siculus in the same language is still in existence 
and is the present object of close pursuit. 

In the Reports of Historical Studies, drawn up by MM. Geffroy, 
Zeller, and Thiénot, allusion is made to the discovery of a work of 
Suetonius and various fragments of great writers in verse and prose. 
In the same paper, that by M. Geffroy on “ Antiquity,” we find a 
general survey of the progress of the literature of archzology in France, 
in relation to Egypt, Greece, Rome, and Etruria.” Speaking of 
Victor le Clere’s works, severally entitled “Des Journaux chez les 
Romains”’ and “Sur les Annales des Pontifes,” M. Geffroy expresses 
his conviction that their author has demonstrated the continued pre- 
servation of some of the old historical records of Rome, and that the 
traditional or legendary narrative of the regal period has in it elements 
of truth. To Etruria, Rome was, he thinks, indebted for its State 
religion and civil organization ; to Samnium for its severe manners and 
warlike divinities; to Latium for its fetial law, its rural gods and its 
language ; and he sees in the legend which makes Romulus and Tullus 
Latins, Numa and Brutus Sabines, Servius and the Tarquins Etruscans, 
a faithful expression of the formation of Roman Society. In M. 
Desverger’s work on “ Etruria and the Etruscans,” he assures us proof 
will be found, if not of the Lydian origin of the Etruscans, at least of 
the profound influence which a Lydian colony exercised over that 
people. M. Zeller has reviewed the literature illustrating the medisval 
period. M. Thiénot, who contributes an essay on modern times, is 
among the number of those who most severely condemn Mary Stuart ; 
regarding her as an accomplice in the assassination of Darnley, aud pro- 
nouncing her disinheritance, not only of Elizabeth but of her own son, in 
favour of Philip II., an undoubted act of treason against the State. 
There are some very interesting pages in this paper, containing a 
summary appreciation of different histories of the French Revolution, 





S. A. le Vice-Roi d’Egypte, et avec le Concours des Membres de 1’Académie 
Armenienne de Saint Lazare de Venise, et des Principaux Armenists, Frangais et 
Etrangers. Par Victor Langlois. Tome premier. Premiére Période : Historiens 
Grecs et Syriens, traduit anciennementen Arménien. Paris: Firmin Didot. 1867. 

22 “ Recueil des Rapports sur le Progrés des Lettres et des Sciences en France.” 
‘¢ Rapports sur les Etudes Historiques.” Par MM. Geffroy, Zeller, et Thiénot. 
Publication faite sous les auspices du Ministére de l'Instruction Publique. Paris. 
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in particular those of Carlyle, Michelet, and Louis Blane. In Carlyle 
the author sees genius, but censurable cynicism and disbelief; in 
Michelet, a poet who sings; in Louis Blanc, an orator who pleads—in 
both admirable qualities, but also great defects. Louis Blanc’s hero, 
Robespierre, is no hero with Michelet. If Michelet has a hero, it is 
Danton; and M. Thiénot’s judgment of this impetuous person, is, in 
some important respects, favourable. As regards the September mas- 
sacres, indeed, his verdict is not altogether exculpatory, for while he 
pronounces those atrocities to have been the crime of the whole people 
and not of a handful of wretches hired by the Commune, the author 
seems to intimate that Danton, who was then Minister of Justice, re- 
fused to injure his popularity by interference. As regards the charge 
of corruption, however, he entirely absolves Danton, in one place 
observing that M. Bougeard has incontrovertibly proved that he never 
received any money from the Court; in another place, in answer to 
Louis Blanc, who relies on the good faith of La Fayette, retorting 
that La Fayette was credulous, and pointing to his suspicious silence 
when he was publicly attacked by Danton, and a word from his lips 
would have sufficed to crush his adversary. 

In the first of the papers in this attractive volume, M. Geffroy, in 
noticing Renan’s “ Histoire Générale et systéme comparé des langues 
Sémitiques,” glances at the speculation which treats the Semitic race 
as pre-eminently and exclusively monotheistic, without questioning its 
validity. In the companion volume to which we now invite attention, 
on Egypt and the East,”5 the same work and the same speculation are 
made the subject of comment by M. Guigniant, who declares that the 
hypothesis, far from being supported by historical facts, is diametrically 
opposed to them. The volume in which this criticism occurs abounds 
in valuable information on the present condition of Egyptology ; on the 
Cuneiform Inscriptions ; on the progress of Semitic, Arabic, Armenian, 
Chinese, Tibetan, and Mongolian studies ; and on the study of Sanskrit, 
Zend, Pali, and comparative grammar of Indo-European languages. 
The section on Egypt has greatly interested us. An undoubted pro- 
gress appears to have been made in the interpretation of papyrus re- 
cords, &«. Among the more recent of the distinguished students of 
Egyptiar. antiquity, our countryman, Mr. Goodwin, has a prominent 
place accorded him. 

We give two lines to a pamphlet on “ American Antiquities,”™ the 
object of which is to argue that “the Egyptian passed his childhood 
in America, and there learnt how to build his pyramid, and how to 
raise his obelisk and to dedicate it to the great god Deus Solis.” M. 
Geffroy regards the Egyptian as a branch of the Syro-Aramaic family, 
detached in a very remote period from the great family tree. Can Mr. 
Heaviside reconcile this theory with his daring hypothesis ? 





%3 ** Recueil des Rapports sur le Progrés des Lettres et des Sciences en 
France.” ‘“‘ Sciences Historiques et Philologiques.” *‘ Progrés des Etudes rela- 
tives & Egypte et 4 l’Orient.” Publication faite sous les auspices du Ministére 
de V’Instruction Publique. Paris. 1867. 

24 « American Antiquities ; or, the New World the Old, and ~~ 4 World the 
New.” By John T. C. Heaviside. London: Tribner and Co. 
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The first volume of Mr. Talboys Wheeler’s “ History of India ”’% 
has been already the subject of comment in one of our editorial articles 
of the present number of the Westminster Review. We revert to it 
here because the great importance of this work makes it desirable that 
its contents should be specified with some more detail than could find 
its place in the article to which we are alluding. The object of Mr. 
Wheeler’s “ History of India” is “ not so much to draw up a history 
of the literature or religion of the Hindus, or to exhibit the results 
of comparative philology, as to delineate the civilization and institu- 
tions of the people with especial reference to their present condition 
and prosperity, and to the political relations of the British Government 
with the great Indian feudatories of the Crown.” With this view he 
has devoted the first volume of his work to a short outline of the 
oldest period of Hindu civilization—the Vedic—and a full account of 
the leading story of the Mahabharata, the greatest Hindu epos. 
The second volume “will exhibit the traditions to be found in 
the Ramayana,”—the second great epos; the third “ will include 
the results of the first and second volumes, as well as those 
which are to be drawn from the more salient points in Sanskrit 
and Mussulman literature, and will thus form a reswmé of the his- 
tory of India from the earliest period to the rise of British power.” 
The remainder of the work is intended “to comprise the whole period 
of British administration, from the middle of the last century to the 
present day.” There is no doubt that if Mr. Wheeler accomplishes 
the task he thus has proposed to himself, his history of India will be 
the completest in existence ; and judging from the manner in which he 
has dealt with his subject matter in the first volume, we entertain the 
best hopes of its success. ‘ All matters of mere antiquarian or philo- 
logical or literary interest” not falling within his scope, the account he 
gives, in this first volume, of the Vedic period, and that represented by 
the Mahabharata, must be judged from the political and historical stand- 
point which he assumes. For this reason, the Vedic period, as yield- 
ing the least material for the historian, has been dealt with by him 
merely as an introduction to the epic period, which opens up the 
really historical ground of ancient India. In spite of its conciseness, 
however, this introduction is in itself a valuable summary of some of 
the last Vedic researches of Sanskrit philologers, giving a miniature 
picture of the social and religious condition of the earliest ages of 
Hindu civilization, as inferable from the hymns of the Rigveda. 
Since, in our editorial article, a brief outline of the leading story of the 
Mahabharata has already been given, we will here merely subjoin the 
headings under which Mr. Wheeler has analysed the great epos. In 
the first chapter he treats of the family traditions of the house of 
Bharata ; in the second, of the early feuds at Hastinapur ; in the third, 
of the first exile of the Pandavas; in the fourth, of the marriage of 
the Pandavas ; in the fifth, of the reign of the Pandavas in Khandava- 





% «The History of India from the Earliest Ages.” By J. Talboys Wheeler. 
Vol. I.: The Vedic Period and the Mahabharata. London : N. Triibner and Co. 
1867. 
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prastha; in the sixth, of the Rajasfya, or royal sacrifice of Yudhi- 
shthira ; in the seventh, of the gambling match at H&stinapur ; in the 
eighth, of the second exile of the Pandavas—the twelve years in the 
jungle; in the ninth, of their thirteenth year of exile in the city of 
King Virdita. The tenth chapter gives an account of the negotiations 
for the restoration of the Pandavas; the eleventh, of the preparations 
for the great war; the twelfth, of the eighteen days of this war ; the 
thirteenth describes the revenge of Asvatthaman ; the fourteenth, the 
reconciliation of the living and burial of the dead ; the fifteenth, the in- 
stallation of Raja Yudhishthira; the sixteenth, the horse sacrifice of Raja 
Yudhishthira; and the seventeenth, “the final tragedies.” And the whole 
account of the great epos, as contained in these seventeen chapters, is fol- 
lowed by four chapters, the first of which is devoted to the legends of 
Krishna, the second to the beautiful episode of Nala and Damayanti, 
the third to that of Devayani, and the fourth to that of Chandrahasa 
and Vishayé. As already observed in our remarks on the Mahabha- 
rata,the story of the horse sacrifice of Yudhishthira, though in the main 
agreeing with the narrative of the Mahabharata, is in substance that 
contained in the Asvamedha, a legendary work ascribed to a saint 
Jaimini; and to this work also the beautiful romance of Chandrahasa 
and Vishay belongs. It will be seen that, in this account, Mr. 
Wheeler has faithfully followed the order of the original, and thus has 
materially aided the student of Hindu antiquity in a proper apprecia- 
tion of the work of the Brahmanical compilers. For whatever results 


Sanskrit philology may in future arrive at, in regard to the chrono- 
logical order in which the various portions of the great epos have to 
be conceived, the only correct method of dealing with its contents at 
present, is to leave them in the order in which tradition has handed 


them down to us. The traditions themselves have been reproduced 
by Mr. Wheeler in a condensed form, but, barring some unimportant 
exceptions, with great correctness and artistical skill; and in this re- 
spect too, therefore, he has proved to be a reliable guide. That his 
critical remarks and conclusions will not always carry assent is obvious, 
for as Mahabharatean studies themselves are but in their infancy, an 
immense deal of literary jungle must first be cleared by the critical 
work of Sanskrit philology before any individual opinions relating to 
the obscurities of the great poem can claim the value of scientific 
positiveness. The good common sense, however, and the ingenuity 
with which Mr. Wheeler has throughout applied his criticisms to the 
subject matter under his review, will insure to them a special atten- 
tion, even on the part of Sanskritists who may have to investigate the 
authenticity of the Mahabharata as a record of history. 
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UALIS ab incepto. In Mrs. Pender Cudlip we still see the 

Miss Annie Thomas of former novels. The same old slang 
meets us. The same old grandiloquent expressions jar upon us. 
In the second page of her new performance! we read of “ a spiral stair- 
cease which curved into space.” This description, we suppose, is meant 
to overwhelm us with a sense of grandeur ; but it simply conveys to 
us the idea that the house had not a roof. At page 9 we have the 
following account of the heroine—“A bright, brave, thoroughbred 
creature.” At the Council at Mascon, a.p. 1285, it was gravely 
debated whether women were human creatures. Mrs. Pender Cudlip 
certainly writes of them as if they were horses or dogs. At page 26 
we meet the following ethical sentence :— 


“A character lacking in energy,—perhaps in the energy, that is, that 
belongs to this period, urging each one to the fore, at any cost of conscience 
as regards the manner of his work, under the impression, not so much that the 
devil will take the hindmost, as that the hindmost must be a poor and pitiful 
failure, whom the devil will not find it worth his while to take.” 


This is quite in the old Devil vein of former days. But probably Mrs. 
Pender Cudlip uses the word Devil just as the Kingsleysapparently use 
the word God—when they do not know what to say. Asa matter of 
taste, we prefer the Kingsleian method. At page 20 in the same 
volume we have the following bit of dialogue :—“ ‘ Her hair used to be 
loose and soft, and to hang over her face a good deal.’ ‘I have no 
doubt it did,’ Edgar answered, as a vision of what used to strike his 
tight, neat young mind as untidyness in his mother crossed his 
memory.” At the first reading we were inclined to put the word 
“ tight ” down to aprinter’s error. This, however, does not appear to 
be the case, as we meet with it again in another conversation in the 
second volume—‘“‘ Talbot looks as if he had a tight time of it,’ 
Frank Bathurst muttered to Lionel.’”’-—page 108. We must plead 
guilty to being ignorant of the precise meaning of “tight” in these 
two passages. We have looked the word out in the “ Lexicon Bala- 
tronicum ”’ and in Pierce Egan’s edition of “ Grose’s Slang Dictionary” 
—the editio princeps of Grose—but can derive no help from either of 
these authorities. The word “tight” is evidently modern. Some 
faint glimmering of its meaning, however, has been afforded us by 
the new “ Modern Slang Dictionary’’ lately published. There we are 
informed that, among other significations, “ tight’? means drunken. 
And this interpretation certainly seems to fit the passages. One more 
specimen of Mrs. Cudlip’s style, and we have finished. In the second 
volume we read “circumstantial evidence was strongly in favour of 
Blanche having gathered in the bloom he had wasted, but cireum- 
stantial evidence is false frequently, and ‘women are rum animals,’ he 





1 “High Stakes,” A Novel. By Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip), In 
three volumes. London; Tinsley Brothers. 1868, 
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reflected.”"—p. 90. This is simply coarse and vulgar, without being 
redeemed by a sparkle of wit. Nature, it has been said, never gives us 
a poison without providing us with an antidote; and in novels luckily 
the same law holds good. As an antidote to such a book as “ High 
Stakes” we would strongly recommend Miss Parr’s new novel, “ Basil 
Godfrey’s Caprice.” It is womanly, in the best sense of the word. 
The novel, however, ought not to have been named after the hero, but 
the heroine. Joan Abbot is a real creation. Basil Godfrey is not 
exactly a King Cophetua, but Joan is a true specimen of the poet’s 
rustic maid. Everything in the book is in keeping. Whether Miss 
Parr is describing Whinmoss, or writing Basil Godfrey’s or Joan 
Abbot’s letters, the tone is the same. And the beauty of the tale is 
enhanced by the setting. We are taken to places which most of us 
have either seen or else know something about. Under very faint 
disguises we have Ashbourne, close to the Dove and Dovedale, and 
the well dressing at Tissington, and Eyam, where the plague raged so 
fearfully, where dwelt the noble-hearted Mompesson, who will live for 
ever in the modern Aurea Legenda; and all these places are described 
in a manner worthy of the scenes. The story is decidedly the best 
which Miss Parr has yet written. 

The career of Mr. Shirley Brooks as a novelist suggests one or two 
questions. No one will deny his brilliancy, or question his undoubted 
ability. But how comes it that he is never quoted? The sayings of 
Dickens’s characters have passed into proverbs. Men quote Thackeray 
and George Eliot, and even Lord Lytton. But Mr. Brooks’s charac- 
ters and their jokes pass into silence. Much the same fate befel 
Douglas Jerrold. And the moral we draw is, that mere brilliancy of 
writing—mere sparkle of style—however pleasant to read at the 
moment, can by no means atone for the deficiency of the higher quali- 
ties of poetry and imagination. Even Miss Austen, who, in her own 
line, is without a rival, suffers from the same grave defects. She, too, 
is seldom quoted. Mr. Brooks at all events fails in good company. 
His new work® certainly does not reveal those higher qualities which 
we could wish to see in his writings. Thus his description of Naybury 
Castle shows a want of sympathy. No true lover of Nature could 
have written it. This absence of poetry is painfully felt even in his 
best characters in the book. On the other hand, it is but justice to 
say that Mr. Brooks, like Mr. Trollope, thoroughly knows his ground. 
His characters for the most part speak and act as people speak and 
act in real life, except that the latter are seldom so amusing. In his 
preface Mr. Brooks tells us that he has been charged with introducing 
improper incidents and characters. ‘The charge cannot in our opinion 
be sustained. A much more reasonable ground of offence is the flip- 
paney with which Mr. Brooks occasionally introduces Scripture. 

rom a literary point of view we must object also to the newspaper 





pn ‘* Basil Godfrey’s Caprice.” By Holme Lee. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 
68. 

_* “Sooner or Later.” By Shirley Brooks, With Illustrations by G. Du Mau- 
rier, London: Bradbury, Evans, and Co, 1868. 
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style into which Mr. Brooks often falls. We constantly meet phrases 
like “fictile beauty,” meaning china, and words like “ otiosity.” 
Further, has Mr. Brooks any philological reasons for spelling “sill” 
of a window “cill?” But these are, after all, very small blemishes. 
Dudley is one of the worst, or rather one of the best scoundrels we 
have had for a long time, and Magdalen the most winning of heroines. 
It is no slight praise to say this. Most moralists can only draw one 
type. Mr. Brooks can sketch both saints and sinners. For the rest, 
we must briefly say that the conversations are natural and easy, the 
scenes, as at the Dorcas meeting, witty without being extravagant, 
and that the “ padding” is far above that of Mr. Trollope. 

We cannot congratulate Mr. Sutherland Edwards* on a success. 
- For the first time we have found him somewhat dull. But he has 
hampered himself with such conditions that it would be impossible for 
the greatest genius in the world to beamusing. The “ Three Louisas ” 
led us to hope great things from Mr. Edwards, and we still trust we 
shall not be disappointed. But in the present story he has wasted his 
great gifts. His talent lies in satirising, in an easy, good-natured 
way, the foibles and follies of English social life. In the present story, 
however, he has introduced us to a number of Russians and Poles, 
about whom few English people know or care anything. Further, 
Mr. Edwards appears to have written the story for the special amuse- 
ment of the readers of the “ People’s Journal.” We know nothing of 
the journal in question. But we should imagine that giving such an 
employment to Mr. Edwards was like using a razor to chop blocks of 
wood. Success was impossible from this very condition. We do not 
think that the readers of the “ People’s Journal” are quite the per- 
sons to understand Mr. Edwards’s incisive style and subtle irony. 
The consequence is, that Mr. Edwards has written down to their level. 
As a story, it is, as far as our experience goes, in the main true. Some 
of the scenes, and one at least of the characters, appear to have been 
drawn from actual life. 

We suppose we must class “Springdale Abbey ”> among novels. 
But neither in outward or inward appearance is it like the genuine 
Mudie novel. We are not conservatives as regards novels. We are 
glad to welcome any improvement. But a bulky octavo volume, the 
first part of which is taken up with a diary, is more than we can really 
manage. We candidly confess, and we will give the reason, that we 
have not read it all through, though, on the other hand, we think 
that there are many persons who will find some instruction. But the 
author writes in what has well been called the worst of styles—the 
dull. For fear, however, that we may do him unintentional injustice, 
we quote a passage which is meant to be amusing. It is an extract 
from an examination paper. 


“Write out in Syriac a minute account of the Diophantine Analysis, and 








4 «¢The Governor's Daughter,” a novel. By H. Sutherland Edwards. London : 


Tinsley Brothers. 1868, 
5 “Springdale Abbey: Extracts from the Diaries and Letters of an Eazlish 


Preacher.” Longmans, Green, and Co, 1868. 
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prove your illustration by copious citations from the Targum Yerushlemey.” 
“ A hapless geometrician, in taking a post-prandial walk along the pons asinorum, 
was unlucky enough to meet the old asinus himself, behind which there was a 
frisky asina, and in the dim prospective there was a puellus asininus ; trace 
the connexion between these donkeys, and show where they differ from the 
biped species, such as stultus, insulsus, stupidus, and fungus; and then trace 
the connexion between the whole of them and that ancient onager usually 
called Balaam’s ass.”—p. 65. 


This is meant to be amusing. Is there any wonder that we broke 
down ? ; 

“The Connells of Castle Connell” is, we suppose, a first attempt. The 
author has needlessly increased her difficulty by choosing a period of 
history of which a most intimate acquaintance with the time and the 
characters was needed to give an air of reality to the story. As a tale 
it is most unequal, Power, however, is the chief characteristic, and a 
power, too, of no ordinary kind. We might quote some really tragic 
passages. But mere fine passages scattered here and there will not 
make a novel. But these passages certainly do give indication that 
the authoress is capable of far better things. She has, however, the 
whole machinery of novel writing to learn. 

Mr. Gilbert’s new volume? will be welcomed by many readers who 
do not relish that Defoe-like manner in which he draws pictures of 
squalor and vice. Many of his present tales are perfectly fairy-like, 
notwithstanding his realistic treatment. Nothing, for instance, can 
be better told than the story of “Tomaso and Pepina”’ in the first 
volume. <A grave humour pervades it, whilst the moral is most subtly 
enforced. Mr. Gilbert has struck a new vein, which we hope he will 
continue to work. 

“ Norwood ’’8 has many excellent qualities. Village life in New 
England is picturesquely described. Dr. Beecher possesses a true love for 
the country, and his sketches of rustic scenes are often very happy. 
The great fault of the work is the long semi-theological and semi- 
metaphysical disquisitions which are introduced. They really serve no 
practical purpose, whilst they only weary the reader. Some of the 
characters, as Tommy ‘Taft and Hiram Beers, are amusingly sketched. 
In America we should imagine that the book would be very popular, 
especially in the North. ‘lo English readers who would wish to know 
something of various phases of American social life, and to learn the 
political feelings of the day in the Northern States, we can strongly 
recommend “ Norwood.” 

Space compels us to deal very briefly with the remaining novels of 
the quarter. The “ Brownlows”’® is worthy of the reputation of the 





6 “The Connells of Castle Connell.” By Janet Gordon. London; Macmillan 
and Co. 1868, 

7 “The Wizard of the Mountain.” By William Gilbert. London: Strahan 
and Co. 1867. 

8 “Norwood ; or, Village Life in New England.” By Henry Ward Beecher. 
London ; Sampson Low and Son, 1867. 

® “ Brownlows.” By Mrs. Oliphant. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood and Sons, 1868, 
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authoress of the “Chronicles of Carlingford.” Mrs. Oliphant. is 
filling the space which was left vacant in English literature by Mrs. 
Gaskell’s sad death. Her new novel is precisely the one for the circu- 
lating library—good in tone, and full of quiet humour and observa- 
tion. “ Proved in the Fire ”!° will have considerable attraction for 
those who know nothing of German life, while those who read German 
will find something different from the ordinary German novel. 
“ Johnny Robinson ’’!! deserves high praise for its evident truthful- 
ness. The writer draws from experience, which gives a real character 
and a high value to his narrative. He does not possess, of course, the 
power and skill which makes such a character as Adam Bede stand out 
as areal creation; but his book should be studied by others besides 
novel-readers. 

The conclusion of Martial’s epigram may, as usual, be applied 
to the volumes of poetry of the quarter. A few are good, many 
mediocre, but the majority very bad. The title of “The Book- 
keeper; and Song of the Bell,’”!* is decidedly more attractive than 
its contents. It is nearly as taking as the publican’s advertisement, 
“ A glass of beer and an electrie shock for twopence.’’ The author is 
eminently realistic. The book-keeper—the blasphemy is the author's, 
not ours—is the recording angel, who is depicted as a kind of clerk 
with wings, making double entries of our good or bad actions, and at 
the last striking a balance. The story is made up of natural history 
Tupperisms of the following kind :— 


“The beaver constructeth its dwellings with skill.” 


And 
“The bee is not slothful, and toils not alone.” 


“The Song of the Bell” is simply a weak translation of Schiller’s 
oem. 

~ The Holy Child, and other Poems’’!’ belong to that class of reli- 
gious poetry which is best left untouched by criticism. The author is 
evidently a most sincere man, with a greater command of words than of 
thoughts. Throughout the book there breathes a reverent tone which 
disarms any severe judgment. Of the general spirit we can say, as 
Lope de Vega said of the Orfeo, “ There is much to praise, and little 
to find fault with.” 

“ Poems written for a Child’* show that the authors are capable 





10 ‘¢ Proved in the Fire ;’? a Story of the Burning of Hamburg. By William 
Duthie. London: W, C. Wood. 1867. 

1 «Johnny Robinson; the Story of the Childhood and Schooldays of an 
Intelligent Artisan.”” By the Journeyman Engineer. London: Tinsley Brothers, 


1868. 
13 “The Book-keeper ; and Song of the Bell.” By Mercator. Dawson Brothers, 


868. 

13 “The Holy Child ;” a Poem in Four Cantos, Also, “ An Ode to Silence ; 
and other Poems.” By Stephen Jenner. London: Longmans, Green, and Co, 
1867. 

14 ¢¢ Poems written for a Child.” By two Friends, London: Strahan and Co, 
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of much higher things. We doubt whether a child could enter fully 
into the grace and delicacy of thought which so constantly meets us. 
Whenever the authors write of the sea, the birds, and the woods we 
are sure to find some happy fancy. “The Wives of Brixham” is 
really dramatic. Here, too, are some lines which are Shelleyian in 
their conception :— 

IN THE FIELDS. 


“ Airy budding Ash-tree, 

You have made a throne, 

And the sweetest thrush in all the world 
Is sitting there alone ; 

Drawn in tints of tender brown 
Against a keen blue sky, 

He sings up, and he sings down, 
Who can pass him by ? 


“Through the thin leaves thrilling, 

Goes each glittering note, 

Hearts of all happy trees are drawn 
Into this one bird-throat ; 

And all the growing blooms of morn 
(This music is so strong) 

Are reach’d, and blended, and upborne, 
And uttered into song. 


* * * * * 
¥* * * * * 


He pleads, he laughs, he argues, 

He shouts to sky and earth ; 

The wild notes trip each other up 
In ecstasies of mirth ; 

He drinks the azure of the air, 
He tosses song about, 

Like a girl’s tangle of gold hair, 
Spray wet and shaken out. 


* * * * 
* * * * 


“ Airy budding Ash-tree, 

Try to show your power ; 

Make a leaf for each gay note 
He makes in half an ba 

Wild flowers in the grass, be taught 
The music of your parts ; 

Make a bud for each wild thought 
He gives to passing hearts.” 


There are certainly some touches here which remind us of the 
feeling and power in Shelley’s “ Skylark,” though without leaving any 
traces of mere imitation. The great danger which, in our opinion, 
the “ Two Friends ’’ must especially guard against, is that of allowing, 
their fancy to run riot. One or two ugly notes rather jar, such as 
“ fever of the grasses.” The weakest pieces, as usual, are the didactic 
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such as “ Disobedience,” at page 131. We must also remind the 
“Two Friends,’ with regard to the opening piece, “Crowns for 
Children,” of Shakespeare’s adage, “ wishers were ever fools.” 
“Clotted nonsense”’ is the note which Mr. Howell! most frequently 
strikes. In his Proem, or whatever it may be called, with which he in- 
troduces “ Pocahontas,” he gracefully informs us that his Muse is 
“ belehed by no trump.” This simile appears to be a favourite one 
with him; for we meet with if again in his second volume, where, 
under the heading of “ Dust,” we read of “a human soul belching 
freedom.” In the Proem he also informs us that “planets have lips,” 
which appears to us as sensible as another of his phrases, which we 
find elsewhere, “a splinter of a rod.”—vol. ii. p. 343. The poem we 
like best is “ Antzus,”’ for it is the most nonsensical. Here is a stanza 
from it :— 
“ But for some bold confessor, 
Who, from the blazing faggot, 
Baptizes his successor, 
A flame winged from a maggot.”—(Vol. i. p. 230.) 


Is this a riddle, or is it sheer madness P 

Year by year Mr. Macdonald is winning his way to a high place 
among contemporary poets. Each new volume reveals fresh powers. 
In one sense Mr. Macdonald stands by himself. He alone shows any 
of that spiritual insight and fervour of mysticism which distinguishes 


some of our older poets, like Herbert. His present volume” contains, 
we think, some of the finest pieces he has written. It is both broader 
and manlier in tone and sentiment. From an artistic point of view, 
too, it shows an increase of mastery of language and clearness of 
thought. Mr. Macdonald exhibits here that last and most difficult 
art,—self-restraint. On some of the descriptions of nature, it is 
evident that he has lavished those ultima basia, those last loving 
touches, of the true artist. Here, for instance, is a stanza which brings 
the whole scene vividly before us by one or two strokes: 


* Across the stubble glooms the wind ; 
High sails the lated crow ; 

The west with pallid green is lined, 
Fog tracks the 1 river’s flow.” 


There is a quiet power about this and other similar descriptions which 
is deserving of all praise. Mr. Macdonald never writes for mere effect. 
He evidently describes just what he sees and feels. And this simplicity 
gives great effect to the Scotch songs and ballads which conclude the 
series. Further, in the present volume Mr Macdonald stretches a 
wider octave than he has done before. Nothing can be more different 
than the “Songs of the Days and the Nights,” “The Parables,” and 
“Songs for Children,” and yet each in their own way are equally 





“15 “Poems.” By John Edward Howell. In Two Volumes. New York: 
John F. Trow and Co. 1867. 

16 “The Disciple; and other Poems.’’ By George Macdonald. London: 
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beautiful. The most powerful poem, however, is that from which the 
volume takes its title. One or two small blemishes might easily 
be pointed out. For instance, we might remind Mr. Macdonald 
that rooks do not build in steeples (p. 264). Mr. Macdonald 
means jackdaws, but this is a mistake which other poets have fallen 
into. 

So high a standard has been set by Mr. Tennyson in respect to all that 
regards King Arthur,that we prefer to judge Mr. Westwood’s powers not 
by his “ Quest of the Sanegreal,”!7 but by his own miscellaneous pieces. 
These last reveal him as a true lover of Nature. He is always happy 
when singing about primroses, and Chaucer’s daisy, and Shakspeare’s 
Arden. Further, he is an enthusiastic fisherman, and one of his pieces, 
partly written in the North Country dialect. “ Hey for Coquet”—the 
Coquet river, which every north countryman loves—certainly deserves 
a place in all future Northumberland garlands and _fishermen’s 
anthologies. 

Somebody has said that the present age has quite enough to do to 
read the epics of the past, without writing any more. Mr. Atherstone 
thinks differently. He has written two thick octavo volumes, each 
consisting of more than three hundred pages, and each page consisting 
of about forty lines.18 We are obliged to give this realistic account of 
“The Fall of Nineveh:” for in no other way can we do justice to its 
length. Some playwright once took Elliston a tragedy, and justified 
his demand for its performance on the ground that it was the same 
length as Hamlet. We have not counted the lines, but we should 
think that “The Fall of Nineveh” was longer than “ Paradise Lost” 
and “ Paradise Regained” put together—at all events, it would take 
a longer time to read Mr. Atherstone’s poem. We stick fast in long 
speeches, and break down in tedious descriptions. Everywhere we 
find the same common-place level. We are never arrested by any 
happy touches of pathos, or tempted to linger over any felicities of 
language—we do not find even any splendida vitia—all is tame and 
lifeless. The printer is the real “ maker”’ of “The Fall of Nineveh :” 
it is a poem in nothing else except in the length of the lines. Here 
is a piece, for instance, which may pass for prose—‘“ All this time, 
also, on Assyria’s king hung a thick darkness; neither with his queen, 
nor with his children, nor his concubines, nor with his captains 
spake he; but alone with his wizards and astronomers conferred”’ 
(vol. ii. p. 120). Let the printer divide this into lines of five 
feet, aud it comes out Mr. Atherstone’s blank verse. Still critics are 
fallible. Steevens declared that an Act of Parliament could not make 
people read Shakespeare’s sonnets, and Waller sneered at the “ Paradise 
Lost.” So we may be wrong, after all, about Mr. Atherstone’s powers. 
We perceive, however, by an advertisement at the end of his second 
volume, that he is the author of “Israel in Egypt,” a poem, and the 





7 “The Quest of the Sancgreal, The Sword of Kingship, and other Poems.” By 
T. Westwood. London: John Russell Smith. 1868. 

18 “The Fall of Nineveh.” A Poem. By Edwin Atherstone. In two volumes. 
London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1868. 
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“Last Days of Herculaneum,” a poem, neither of which we have ever 
heard of or seen quoted. We fear that “'The Fall of Nineveh” will 
be as quickly forgotten as Mr. Atherstone’s other performances. 

Amongst the miscellaneous little volumes of verse, which every 
quarter produces in such abundance, we have to acknowledge the act- 
ing edition of the “ Duke’s Daughter,” a Classic Tragedy.19 | We think 
it would have been more classic if the author had avoided such a 
word as “spilth,” and had spelt “syren” (sic) correctly. In the 
series of little verse-books—they cannot by any figure of speech be 
called poems—entitled “ Loving,” “ Doubting,” “ Learning,”®® we wish 
we could accept the will for the deed. The author is evidently a well- 
intentioned man. We should strongly advise him for the future to 
put his thoughts into prose. This method would probably save both 
him and his readers a great deal of labour. 

We are very glad indeed to see the “Collection of Legendary 
Ballads of England and Scotland,’’*! which Mr. Roberts has compiled. 
The volumes of Percy, Ellis, Ritson, and Jamieson are, from their 
price, quite inaccessible to the general public; but in the present col- 
lection will be found whatever is best in them. The editor possesses 
a very catholic taste, and every reader is sure to find some favourite 
piece. Since the appearance of Mr. Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury” 
we have not seen so good a compilation. In fact, it may be used as a 
companion volume, for the books inno way clash or interfere with one 
another. Finally, we must add a word of praise to the publishers for 
the good taste with which they have ornamented the book, both 
externally and internally. 

Still better, as a school-book, than Mr. Roberts’s Collection, is Mr, 
Payne’s “ Studies in English Prose.” ** One work, however, might be 
used in, and the other out of school—or better still, the first might be 
made a prize for proficiency in the second. Mr. Payne knows what he 
is writing about. Here is a passage from his preface, which may be 
useful to others besides boys and girls :— 


“The epithet Anglo-Saxon, so frequently applied to our forefathers who 
lived before the Norman Conquest, is a misnomer of modern invention. There 
never was, strictly speaking, either an Anglo-Saxon nation or an Anglo-Saxon 
language. The use of this term has led to the disconnexion, in popular esti- 
mation, of modern Englishmen from their true and noble ancestors, and to for- 
getfulness of the fact that our present national character, our most valued 








19 “The Duke’s Daughter.” A classic tragedy. Acting edition. London: 
Triibner and Co. 1867. 
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institutions, our tone, spirit, and language, are but developments of germs 
which began growing in this soil thirteen hundred years ago. We are too 
prone to speak of the Norman Conquest as the beginning of our national life, 
whereas that event, all-important as it was, was only an episode in our his- 
tory. The Norman Conquest did indeed threaten the entire English nation 
with destruction; but the result, as we know, was, that the spirit of the 
native population proved to be indomitable, that the anne were them- 
selves made captive, that they adopted the English name and language as their 
own, and spontaneously took their part in laying the deep and strong founda- 
tions of modern English renown.” 


We think that some of the Times’ writers who are so perpetually 
tulking about the “Anglo-Saxon language’? had better study this 
passage, and then proceed to Mr. Freeman’s “ Norman Conquest.” 
Mr. Payne has evidently consulted the best authorities, and used them 
with real knowledge. His work is, in fact, a handbook to English 
literature. His extracts are made with discrimination and taste. 
What Marsh is to the grown-up scholar, Mr. Payne is to the younger 
student. We would direct the attention of all schoolmasters to this 
excellent compilation, which will not only instruct, but really interest 
any intelligent boy. 

Etymology is at length beginning to deserve the name of a science. 
The labours of Grimm, Max Miller, and Wedgwood are showing their 
good results in every direction. Hitherto etymology has only been so 
much guess work. Just as the old herbalists used to ascribe specific 
virtues to certain plants from their mere outward form, and imagined 
that lungwort would cure consumption, and hartstongue disease of 
the heart, so the old etymologists formed their derivations. Hart, 
we were solemnly assured by the disciples of Junius and Minshew, 
was derived from heart, because all timid animals possessed 
large hearts, or because all animals that lived to a great age 
had large hearts. It is easy enough to see at whose feet the author of 
“* Chambers’s Etymological English Dictionary’ has sat, without 
reading his preface, where Mr. Donald expresses his great obligations 
to Wedgwood. But we think he might with advantage have followed 
Wedgwood even more closely than he has done. For example, Mr. 
Donald, forgetting his master, tells us that forest is “probably from 
the Latin foras, foris, out of doors,’’ which has always appeared to us 
a fair example of the thoroughly vicious, uncritical, and unphilosophi- 
cal style of derivation. On the other hand, Wedgwood shows that the 
word is identical with the Welsh “ gores, gorest, waste ground, waste, 
open; goresta, to lie open, lie waste; whence English gorse, gorst, 
furze, the growth of waste land”—a derivation which at once explains 
the reason why we meet with so many forests where no timber grows, 
or probably ever has grown. So, too, Mr. Donald, keeping to old 
etymological traditions, tells us that butterfly is so called from “ the 
butter colour of one of the species.” Mr. Wedgwood’s derivation, al- 
though not so poetical, is, we think, far truer, and should at all events 
have been given. But on the whole, Mr. Donald’s work is excellently 
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compiled. Taking into consideration its size and price, we do not 
know a more compendious or a sounder etymological dictionary. 

Professor Stirling has done himself great injustice by republishing 
the ephemeral essays of which his new volume is composed. We 
dare say they answered the requirements of the hour, People do not 
read a paper in a Magazine with much critical care. A book is a very 
different matter. And we do expect something very different to the 
contents of the present volume from the author of the “Secret of 
Hegel.” Most of Professor Stirling’s essays are disfigured by both 
faults of style and taste. We will take the first, upon Douglas 
Jerrold. Here isa sample of fine writing : “The solemn thought, too, 
sighs round us like a ghost.” (p. 2). Did Professor Stirling or 
anybody else ever hear a ghost sigh? Here is another example: “ He 
can descry, away over the unsightly houses, the sea, and on its glitter- 
ing bosom, frigates queening it, or mightier bulks of war-ships 
glooming, solid, fast, like castellated keeps of founded stone.” (p. 4). 
How a floating ship can look like founded stone is indeed a mystery. 
The bad taste is as frequently seen as the fine writing. Professor 
Stirling, in language which might be permitted in another age, allows - 
himself to speak of the late Mr. Laman Blanchard as a woman, and 
carries out a disagreeable simile through half a page. He is possessed, 
too, with a kind of automania, or excess of self-love. He chronicles 
for us every word that Douglas Jerrold said to him. He pours forth 
a quantity of twaddle about the Shilling Magazine, and the size of 
Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s handwriting, and gravely informs us that Mr, 
Jerrold did not wear whiskers, but straps and patent leather boots. 
We expect this kind of writing from Jeames, certainly not from Pro- 
fessor Stirling. The best thing in the book is “De Quincey and 
Coleridge upon Kant.” 

“ How now, Simple!” says Slender, “you have not the book of 
riddles about you ?”’ “ Book of riddles!” replies Simple, “ why did you 
not lend it to Alice Shortcake?’ Simple now, however, in the person 
of the Hon. Hugh Rowley, has compiled a book of riddles. We 
know nothing so intensely wearisome as reading a collection of jokes. 
We cannot even with patience read “The Hundred Merry Tales,” 
the “good wit” of which Shakespeare praises in “ Much Ado about 
Nothing.” Riddles are the worst kind of jokes. They are simply 
puns put in the form of a query. They are popular, we believe, 
amongst farmers and grocers, who can understand no other kind of wit 
but a play upon words. They may be made by the machinery of a 
dictionary. Further, the Hon. Hugh Rowley, besides forming the col- 
lection, plays the part of a terre jilius. His remarks are worthy of 
his riddles. 





% “Jerrold, Tennyson, and Macaulay. With other Critical Essays.” By James 
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The translation of Don Juan Manuel’s “Count Lucanor,”’* by 
Dr. York, will be weleome to many readers for many reasons, but espe- 
cially to the Shakespeare student, as it contains the earliest known 
version of the “Taming of the Shrew.” Shakespeare, it is generally 
admitted, borrowed much, both of his characters and sentiments in 
that play, from Gascoigne’s “'The Supposes,” which was first acted in 
1564, whilst the story of the “ Induction to the Taming of the Shrew” 
is to be found in the “Epistolarum Farrago” of J. L. Vivis, 1556. 
Don Manuel, however, died in 1347, although “Count Lucanor’”’ was 
not published till 1575, or eleven years after the first representation 
of Gascoigne’s play. A translation of “ What Happened to a Young 
Man on his Wedding Day,” as the title of the old story of the 
“Taming of the Shrew’ runs in “Count Lucanor,” was made last 
year by Mr. F. W. Cosens. Unfortunately, only ten copies of this 
translation were printed by Mr. Halliwell, a proceeding which, as far 
as the world goes, is equivalent to not printing it at all. We have 
therefore a double debt of gratitude to pay to Dr. York for his new 
version, which every one can afford to buy. The tale, as it stands in 
“Count Lucanor,”’ is evidently, from the internal evidence of the lan- 
guage and the brutality of the incidents, a very early version. But 
we should not be at all surprised to hear that the same tale was to be 
met with even still earlier, and in some other part of the globe. It 
is, too, one of those stories which form a portion of the common lite- 
rary property of a nation. For the present, however, Don Manuel 
must be considered as its inventor. But even the editor admits, from 
the evidence of the Arabic phrases scattered up and down in “ Count 
Lucanor,” that Don Manuel was probably acquainted with some of 
the various collections of Eastern Tales of the day, and that he may 
have drawn much from this source. As far as our judgment goes, 
without being acquainted with the original, the editor appears to have 
performed his task most creditably. His English possesses both grace 
and force. We cannot, however, at all approve of his sneers in his 
preface about “analysis of character,” nor of the rather windy Kings- 
leian talk which follows. 

Another translation which will find a still wider audience is Mr. 
Lockwood’s version of Tegnér’s “ Axel,” and other pieces by various 
Swedish poets.2”7 About the characteristics of no nation do opinions 
differ so much as about those of the Swedes. The picture which 
Acerbi and the older travellers draw is not flattering as to their 
morality. The Reman Catholics and our own High Church party at 
this day are never weary of casting reproaches at their social life. 
These poems, however, certainly reflect much of what we have per- 
sonally observed in their character, a gentleness, simplicity, and love of 
nature. When compared with that of Athens or of Rome, of Germany, 
Italy, or our own country, Swedish poetry is decidedly weak and 
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thin. The character is essentially feminine and pretty. A Swedish 
poet is weakest when he attempts most. This is the case with Tegnér, 
as far as we can judge by Mr. Lockwood’s translations. He is always 
happiest when describing the quieter feelings of life, and the scenes of 
his own native land. We regret that we have no space to give a 
specimen of Mr. Lockwood’s powers as a translator. He evidently 
himself possesses, as an original writer, gifts of no ordinary kind. We 
trust he may be induced to carry out the design which he promises in 
his preface, and introduce us to some more specimens of the Swedish 
poets. 

Every one who has at heart the interests of the lighter English 
literature of the day will be thankful to Mrs. Craik for her transla- 
tion from Madame de Witt.® She has by her own writings done 
much to give a higher and purer tone to the novel-reading portion of 
the public. Although we could wish that her stories were a little 
more lively and exciting, yet we believe that they have exercised an 
immense amount of good on the younger minds of the present genera- 
tion, by inculcating lessons of the broadest charity. Madame de 
Witt’s story, in many points, especially in its teaching, resembles 
some of Mrs. Craik’s own tales. This fact, we trust, will induce many 
persons who have a horror of all French novels to turn to its pages. 
We think it ought to be as popular, with both old and young, as one 
of Mrs. Craik’s own novels. 

Of translations from the classics, we must put Mrs. Webster’s first.” 
Just a year and a half since, when noticing Mr. Cartwright’s version 
of the “ Medea,” we expressed a hope that Mrs. Webster might be 
induced to undertake the task in which he had broken down. We 
have no reason to repent of our wish. Mrs. Webster’s translation 
surpasses our utmost expectations. It is a photograph of the original, 
without any of that harshness which so often accompanies a photo- 
graph. She has combined, what is the despair of the translator, 
accuracy with freedom. Take, for instance, the opening speech of the 
old nurse. Here we find dcarracOac in the first line rendered by 
such an apt equivalent as “ fetched her flight,’” which both preserves 
the original metaphor, and yet retains an English sea term. Equally 
happy, too, is the rendering of the seventeenth line— 


. Nov & éxOpa mavra, kai vooei ra pidrara, 
y 

* Now all’s ajar, and dearest love is sick,” 
where the metaphor is again preserved. Again, in the twenty-fifth line 
of the same speech we find the phrase, cmp’ ipero’ dd-ynddor reappear- 
ing, different but still the same, as “ body anguish-prone.” But the 
reader will better comprehend Mrs. Webster’s real powers as a trans- 
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lator by a longer passage. Here, for instance, is her version of the 
famous chorus beginning— 


“Ave rorapav lepdv xwopover mayal, 


in which Mr; Cartwright so lamentably failed to bring out the full 
beauty and power. 
Srropue I, 


The hallowed rivers backward stream 
Against their founts: right crooks awry 
With all things else: man’s every scheme 
Is treachery. 


Even with gods faith finds no place. 

But fame turns too: our life shall have renown: 
Honour shall come to woman's race, 

And envious fame no more weigh women down. 


AntistropHE I, 


No more the staled songs shall be heard 
Of Muses hymning our deceit : 
For Pheebus not on us conferred 
The lyre, heaven-sweet, 


Lest we a counter strain should sing 
Against the race of men: but ages old 

Have in their keeping many a thing, 
Not of us only But of men to unfold. 


We really do not know where to find another translation in which the 
spirit is rendered with such fidelity and beauty. And to us in these 
days, when the whole question of woman’s position is being discussed, 
this passage has a peculiar significance. We can only echo the wish so 
well rendered in Mrs. Webster’s translation, and hope for a solution by 
the means expressed in the last lines—a solution again hinted at in 
the chorus with which the play concludes :— 


Zeus in Olympus parts out many lots, 

And the gods work to many undreamed-of ends, 

And that we looked for is never fulfilled ; 

And to things not looked for the gods make a way: 
“in so hath this issue been. 


And though the third line contradicts a favourite saying of Goethe’s, 
yet still it is only time that can bring aid, of which now we do not 
dream. ‘This must be the consolation for those who faint and despair 
of any better order of things than the present—a consolation which 
has supported so many noble spirits in all ages. Euripides’s own 
fate, however, points a sad moral. He was misappreciated in his own 
day, and is still misunderstood in ours. Mrs. Webster has it in her 
power to do away with some at least of this injustice. We trust that 
she will not shrink from the task of translating some more of his 
plays, and allowing the English reader to feel the beauty of one of the 
most ethical and pathetic of dramatists. Richter, somewhere or 
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another, compares translators to wine-carriers, who when they start 
carry pure wine, but as they approach the end of their journey have 
unaccountably watered it down. By our last quotation it will be seen 
that Mrs. Webster is not one of this class. ‘The concluding portion, 
especially the choruses, is marked by the same beauties and felicities 
as the first. 

Mr. Brodie has added one more to the many translations of 
Horace. His translation, it is needless to add, possesses all the 
graces which scholarship can give. But we think there is often a 
stiffness about his English. He lacks that freedom and happiness of 
expression which characterize Mrs. Webster’s “ Medea.” He has, in 
our judgment, sacrificed too much to literalness. His preface is, how- 
ever, excellent. It has been noticed that in the unreformed Parlia- 
ment of 1830, nearly every member had been to either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. Probably in the new Parliament of 1869 the balance will be 
reversed. We are not questioning the advantages or disadvantages of 
the change. But we think, judging by the criticism and general tone 
of Mr. Brodie’s preface, that he is capable of writing a most useful 
handbook upon either the Greek or Roman poets, for the benefit of 
those who have not had the time or the opportunity of studying them 
in the original. Here, for instance, is a sample of his criticism :— 


“The lighter vein of Horace does, it seems to me, find, not anything like a 
parallel, but some sort of counterpart in the songs of our later Elizabethan 
and Stuart lyrists. Horace, doubtless, has neither the Teutonic mystery nor 
tenderness, true native ingredients in the minds of such men as our Jonsons, 
Herricks, Wottons, and others, even without the Christian leaven; and the ex- 
quisite vignettes of rural life scattered through his Odes reflect rather the 
habitual intercourse of one familiar from a child with outdoor life in a beau- 
tiful land than the English poet’s brooding sentiment and passionate attach- 
ment.”—p. xv. 


Now, this is really good, sound criticism, and gives an English reader 
Horace’s note, which would be made still plainer to him could we 
afford room for a further extract. This is precisely, too, the kind of 
criticism which is much needed. One of the most delightful books 
for a mere English reader is Professor Sellar’s “ Roman Poets of the 
Republic.” We think that Mr. Brodie is capable of writing a com- 
panion volume on some other period of Roman history. 

“ Justice without mercy,” is the French definition of a photograph. 
This, however, cannot be said of the newly published volume of “ Pho- 
tographs of Scenes in the County of Wicklow.”*! These photographs 
are remarkable for their depth and delicacy of shade and light, and soft- 
ness of outline. Wicklow has often been called the “ Garden of Ireland ;” 
and the scenes remind us of many parts of England. Glendalough, 
however, with its round tower, and the two lochs in the distance, over- 





30 “Translations from the Lyrics of Horace in English Verse.’”? By F. H. 
Brodie, M.A. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1868. 

31 «* Photographs of Co, Wicklow.” With Descriptive Letterpress. Glasgow: 
Andrew Duthie. London; Simpkin, Marsha'l, and Co. Dublin: W. H. Smith 
and Son. 1867. 
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shadowed by the treeless mountains, is essentially Irish ; but Glenma- 
lure is like many a glen in the East Riding of Yorkshire. The hills 
round Clara remind us of those in Staffordshire and Derbyshire. The 
banks of the Dargle are like those of many a Devonshire stream. The 
letterpress, we must add, is in keeping with the photographs, and 
smacks much less of the guide-book style than usual. The legends of 
St. Kevin, the great saint of the County of Wicklow, which are inter- 
spersed with the descriptions, are certainly amusing. Hagiographers 
have long since remarked that the Irish saint is peculiar to the soil, 
and always acts differently to any other saint. St. Kevin is no excep- 
tion to the rule. 

From the same enterprising Glasgow publisher we have also a series 
of photographs of Killarney.*? These will be of still greater interest 
to all Englishmen, as being photographs of scenes totally unlike any- 
thing in England. But these photographs, whilst bringing the most 
beautiful Irish scenery into England, will, we trust induce Englishmen 
to go to it. Who has not seen Innisfallen and the Purple Mountains 
has not seen some of the most beautiful scenery in the united kingdom. 
Of the photographs before us, those of the Lower Lake, the Old Weir 
Bridge, the Meeting of the Waters, the View from Innisfallen, and 
Ross Castle, are the best. They possess too the additional charm of 
being taken when the trees are in full foliage. Most photographers, 
unable to cope with the difficulty of the foliage, give us a winter piece. 
- Perhaps it would be as well to take the same scene under the different 
aspects of each season. As in the companion volume, the letter-press 
is sensible and to the point. 

For the purpose of representing architecture photography is in- 
valuable. We therefore heartily welcome a tastefully ornamented 
work upon the Fen and Marshland churches. The churches of the 
fen districts of England are generally considered the one attraction. 
Yet this is not quite true. The fen scenery, after all, is very beautiful. 
Nowhere in England is sueh a breadth of corn, waving in billows before 
the wind, ever seen. Nowhere, also, are there such peculiar aérial 
effects; nowhere, perhaps, the same cloud-forms ; and nowhere, certainly, 
the same rich sunsets. The student of Tennyson will best know what 
we mean. Tennyson’s poetry, especially in the earlier volumes, is 
full of touches of fen and marshland landscapes. We say this because 
one of the writers, who especially deserves a hearing, remarks :-—“ In 
the absence of all features of natural scenery of any kind, or of any 
other objects of interest, the only thing we have to pride ourselves in 
with any satisfaction in the fens of Cambridgeshire is the magnificence 
and beauty of our parish churches.” ‘To the first part of the sentence 
we must take exception. The boast, however, of the beauty of the 
marshland parish churches is not a vain one ; and the inhabitants may 





32 <¢ Photographs of Irish Scenery ; with Descriptive Letterpress.— Killarney.” 
Glasgow: Andrew Duthie. 1867. 

33 «The Fen and Marshland Churches.” A Series of Photographs. With short 
Historical and Architectural Descriptive Notes. The Photographic Illustrations 
by E. Johnson. London: A. W. Bennet. 1868. ¥ 
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indeed feel a pride in them. Upon looking over those in the present 
volume, the absence of spires, like those of the churches in Somerset- 
shire and Lincolnshire, is sensibly felt. And the defect is singular ; 
for the dweller in a flat country always delights in whatever strikes 
the eye from afar. He always loves poplars: that favourite tree of 
the 'owlands. ‘The fenman in Lincolnshire plants the tall hollyock 
in his cottage garden. With the exception of the exquisite spire at 
Leverington, we find nothing that is deserving of the name. But in 
all other architectural features, these fen and marshland churches are 
particularly rich. They, in fact, present a history of English architec- 
ture in all its stages. At Walsoken we have some most lovely Norman 
work in the nave, and a remarkable pointed chancel arch, enriched 
with Norman mouldings, showing the transitional period. In the 
nave and exquisite campanile of West Walton, standing apart from the 
ehurch, and forming both tower and lych gate, we have magnilicent 
specimens of Early English, In the tower of Walpole we have the 
Decorated ; whilst at Walpole St. Peter’s, we meet with the Perpen- 
dicular. To all these churches both the photographs and the descrip- 
tions do equal justice. The book must form a necessary handbook, 
not merely to all inhabitants of and travellers in the districts, but to 
ull architectural students and lovers of English church architecture. 

Amongst miscellaneous books we must not forget to notice Mr. 
Morgan’s “ Bibliotheca Canadensis,’’*+ which is invaluable to all libraries 
and public institutions. It, in fact, forms a supplement to Lowndes 
and Watt, and gives special information, which can be found nowhere 
else, on a special subject. It gives not only tities in full of all books 
and pamphlets written in or by natives of Canada, but of all works 
which bear upon the history and affairs of the province. The enor- 
mous utility of such a work is at once obvious. ‘The book carries its 
own recommendation. It only requires to be known in order to be 
appreciated. 

Lastly, we have to acknowledge two books of a very opposite kind. 
Mr. Jebb’s edition of the “Ajax of Sophocles,”*> in the excellent 
Catena Classicorum series; and a new edition of Mr. Yates’ “ Forlorn 
Hope.” The first is written by a scholar. 





#4 « Bibliotheca Canadensis, or a Manual of Canadian Literature.” By Henry 
J. Morgan. Ottawa: G. F. Desbarats. 

3 “Sophocles.” Edited by R. C. Jebb, M.A. “The Ajax.” London, Oxford, 
and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 1866. 

38 “The Forlorn Hope.”’ A novel by Edmund Yates. New edition. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1866, 
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